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PREFACE 


EW ENGLAND piety, rooted in the tough soil of 
N eos Puritanism, drank eagerly from the cup of 

life proffered by a nineteenth-century awakening. 
Long parched by heretical winds—deism, infidelity, and 
apathy—eighteenth-century faith bloomed anew. Disin- 
terest which had blighted American religion during 
chaotic post-Revolutionary decades was replaced by sin- 
cerity, faith, and zeal. Optimism superseded rationalism, 
and men turned their eyes from the worms of earth to 
the glories of heaven. Decadence gave way to hope. 

Gathering momentum, the spirit of repentance swept 
southward along the Atlantic coastal plain, finding its 
way from Carolina estuaries almost to the pine barriers 
of the deep South. Tracts and testaments, tucked in 
pockets or saddle-bags, were distributed in the Appala- 
chian backcountry. Converts and circuit-riders, traveling 
on the busy Ohio River, held revivals in the frontier set- 
tlements of Wheeling, Cincinnati, and Louisville. Thus, 
in brief, did missionary labors reach the West. 

The Valley of Democracy was the cynosure of many 
an eastern ecclesiastic’s eyes who saw there the oppor- 
tunity for fruitful proselyting. Methodists, Baptists, and 
Episcopalians all were competing for the spiritual con- 
quest of the frontier. “The strength of the nation lies be- 
yond the Alleghenies,” said the sententious Charles 
Hodge in 1829. “The center of dominion is fast moving in 
that direction. The ruler of this country is growing up in 
the great Valley. Leave him without the Gospel and he 
will be a ruffian giant who will regard neither the de- 
cencies of civilization nor the charities of religion.” 

Presbyterians and Congregationalists, operating har- 
moniously under the Plan of Union, had set up the 
American Home Missionary Society in 1826. Other de- 
nominations followed quickly. The object of all was the 
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same: to subdue the West to religious particularism. 
Within a few years the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, under the competent direction of Dr. Milton Badger, 
had placed seven hundred and nineteen agents in the 
field. By 1855 over a thousand militant missionaries, 
imbued with Calvinistic thought, and stimulated by the 
words, “Go ... preach the Gospel,” were located on a 
front nearly eighteen hundred miles long over which the 
waves of population were breaking. 

Young men completing their theological education were 
urged to settle in western parishes where, although they 
would receive little cash, they might lay up great treas- 
ures in heaven. Among those who heeded the call was 
William Salter who, in 1843, left the East where for 
generations his family had followed the sea, to spend more 
than sixty years in the Valley of Democracy. Iowa was 
his first choice, and in Iowa he remained to become a 
force for good. Today William Salter is remembered not 
only as a pioneer preacher, author, and historian, but 
also as a western torchbearer. Those who knew him well 
said that he possessed 


A father’s tenderness—a shepherd’s care: 

A leader’s courage, which the cross can bear; 
A ruler’s awe, a watchman’s careful eye; 

A pilot’s skill—the helm in storms to ply; 

A prophet’s inspiration from above; 

A teacher’s knowledge, and a Saviour’s love. 


2 

Many persons have helped me to recreate Salter’s early 
life and experiences in Iowa. Members of the Salter fam- 
ily generously and unreservedly placed in my hands per- 
sonal letters and documents of great value. Mr. and Mrs. 
George Salter inspired much of the work. It is my great 
regret that this gracious couple did not live to see the 
completion of this biography. Mr. Sumner Salter kindly 
loaned me the letters of Eliab Parker Mackintire and 
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presented me with a great amount of material pertaining 
to William Mackintire Salter. 

In the search for information concerning Salter and his 
associates, I have worked in many libraries where I was 
cordially received and where every courtesy was ex- 
tended me. Dr. T. F. Jones, librarian of New York Uni- 
versity, placed the records of the Philomethian Literary 
Society at my disposal; Miss Matilda H. Turner, of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia, assisted 
me in my search for letters pertaining to missionary 
activities; Miss Dorothy C. Barck, of the New York His- 
torical Society, located early New York material; Mr. 
Clarence Brigham, of the American Antiquarian Society, 
extended every assistance during the time spent in Wor- 
cester; Mr. Louis Fox, of the New York Public Library, 
generously gave me access to the newspaper files; Dr. 
Matthew Spinka, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
loaned me Salter’s quarterly reports to the American 
Home Missionary Society; and Miss Isabelle Clark, of the 
Grinnell College Library, gave me free access to the 
materials in her custody. Mrs. Cora P. Millard, Burling- 
ton Free Public Library, kindly made arrangements for 
me to copy the portrait of Dr. Salter which is used for a 
frontispiece. I am especially appreciative of the unstinted 
assistance given me over a period of years by Mr. Edgar 
R. Harlan and Mr. David C. Mott, formerly of the His- 
torical, Memorial, and Art Department of Iowa. Both 
these gentlemen contributed much to the completion of 
this biography. 

To the officials of the following libraries, I am grateful 
for many courtesies: Brown University Library, Chicago 
Historical Society, Chicago Public Library, John Crerar 
Library, Illinois College Library, Illinois State Historical 
Society, Newberry Library, New York State Library, 
Public Library of the City of Boston, State Historica! 
Society of Iowa, and Yale University Library. 
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Many friends and scholars have assisted me during the 
preparation of this book. To them I owe not only practical 
advice, but also inspiration. Professor Herbert W. 
Schneider, Columbia University, was kind enough to 
read the entire manuscript. Professor Winfred T. Root, 
the State University of Iowa, generously gave counsel 
touching upon all phases of the study. Professor Louis 
Pelzer, the State University of Iowa, offered substantial 
suggestions concerning the form of several chapters. For 
these helpful suggestions I am grateful indeed. Professor 
Charles A. Hawley, formerly of the School of Religion 
of the State University of Iowa, offered friendly assis- 
tance. To Dr. William J. Petersen, of the State Historical 
Society of Iowa, I am indebted for information concern- 
ing early Mississippi River steamboat traffic. Dr. Charles 
M. Thomas, the Ohio State University, gave much prac- 
tical advice. Professor E. J. Howard, Miami University, 
contributed many typographical suggestions. Professors 
Wm. J. McNiff and W. G. Richards, Miami University, 
lightened the task of making the index. My constant, 
loyal assistant has been my wife. 

i caad Be F 
Burlington, Iowa 
1 September 1939 
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CHAPTER I 


GENERATIONS OF MARINERS 


OR GENERATIONS the capricious sea determined 
i the activities and outlook of the Salter family in 

America.! From the arrival of John Salter, mariner, 
at the Isle of Shoals, off the coast of colonial Portsmouth, 
sometime past the meridian of the seventeenth century, 
to the death, in 1849, of William Frost Salter, once master 
of the brig Mary and Harriet, the family served the best 
traditions of the American merchant marine. 

Both the American and the French revolutions found 
Salters commanding vessels loaded with lemons, casks 
of wine, dry goods, and provisions. The Pacific, from 
St. Vincent to Portsmouth, was twice taken by the French 
in 1800. The good ship Boston, bound from Boston to the 
Pacific in 1803, went ashore at Nootka Sound; Captain 
John Salter and his crew were taken prisoners and all 
but one killed by the Indians. The survivor finally re- 
turned to Boston, there to record his adventures in a 
calf-bound thriller.2 Other Salters through succeeding 
generations followed the sea. In 1874, young George W. 
Salter was serving his country on board the U. S. S. 
Shawmut in southern waters, and as late as 1917, William 
Frost Salter, following his seafaring forefathers, enlisted 
in the United States Navy. 

These seamen, steeped in carefully preserved family 
tradition, could look to mediaeval times for the origin of 
their name, and to the England of Henry VI for their 
old-world home. Their surname is believed to be de- 
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rived from the occupation of salter, a maker of salt or 
other meat preservatives; or from the profession of music, 
coming from the mediaeval name “Sawtrer.” The family, 
it is thought, was originally Norman-French, the name 
being “le Salter.” Branches settled in Sweden under the 
name “Solter,” and in Holland, where they were known 
as “Selter.” Walter le Salter’s name is recorded upon old 
parliamentary writs. 

After the Conquest, however, branches of the family 
seem to have settled principally in the counties of Devon, 
Northampton, Cornwall, and Norfolk, and in London, 
England. In 1423, William Salter was lord of the manor of 
Bokenhamis, and in 1482 Walter Salter resided in Nor- 
folk. There, at the upper end of the south aisle, in the 
little Tottengen church, is a tablet: 


Pray for the souls of William Salter 
And Alice his wife, and for the 
Souls of all that belong to them. 


Henry Salter, in 1524, was one of the sheriffs of 
Norwich, and in 1655 John Salter was mayor of the city. 
When Charles II renewed the city’s charter in 1663, this 
John Salter was appointed one of twenty-four aldermen. 
He died on November 20, 1669, and was buried in St. 
Andrew’s Church. One year later Bridget, the wife of 
Matthew Salter, died and was buried in the church of 
St. Ethelred. On her tomb is engraved the curious epi- 
taph: 

Tho’ dead, yet dear 
Tho’ dead, yet dear to me, 


Dead is her body 
Dear her memorie. 


This woman, it is believed, was the mother of twenty- 
two children; and family historians contend that one of 
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her sons established the Salter line in America. John 
Salter, said to have issued from Bridget, arrived in 
America sometime between 1640 and 1680—the dates are 
much confused—from Exeter, Devonshire. He settled off 
the coast of New Hampshire, near the Isle of Shoals, on 
what became known as Salter’s or Star Island. This 
founder of the Salter line in colonial America brought 
an English wife, Amy, with him. To this union were born 
three sons, Richard, Titus, and Alexander. Richard, the 
first son, born in 1709, was William Salter’s great grand- 
father. 

John Salter, mariner, left few records. His will, made 
in 1752, as well as ten deeds in which he was grantor, 
show that he consistently made his mark.? He probably 
followed the nets for a livelihood, for on June 2, 1705, he 
swore to a warrant against William Daniel, Portsmouth 
fisherman, complaining that the latter had deserted his 
services while on a fishing voyage. Five years later he 
purchased a house and lot in New Castle.* In 1745, he 
conveyed to his son-in-law, Peter Obe, and wife, Eliza- 
beth, land and buildings on Star Island, and on the same 
date, granted other Star Island property to another son- 
in-law, Joseph Mace, and wife, Mary. At various times 
he lived in New Castle, on Star Island, and in Rye. This 
great-great grandfather of William Salter accumulated 
wealth sufficient to place him in comfortable circum- 
stances, for his will listed property and household fur- 
nishings of value.® 

Richard Salter carried on his father’s fishing busi- 
ness and engaged, to a considerable degree, in the lucra- 
tive coastwise and West Indian trade then becoming one 
of New England’s chief commercial ventures. He lived 
to see the steady decline of English imperial control of 
trade, to witness the depressing effects of the Acts of 
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Trade, and as a man of fifty-seven years, to groan under 
the economic confusion occasioned by the Sugar and 
Stamp acts. The closing years of his life saw the expul- 
sion of the French by the British, and Pontiac’s conspi- 
racy. But he was not to live to see his merchantmen fly 
the Stars and Stripes. 

His son, John Salter, thirty-four years old when the 
Minute Men called their neighbors to arms in 1774, saw 
from the deck of his merchant vessel the British navy 
sail majestically into Boston harbor. His fortunes rapidly 
declined because of the depreciation of continental cur- 
rency; two years before his death the War of 1812 made 
further inroads upon his modest capital. At his death-bed, 
in addition to his wife, knelt his twenty-seven-year-old 
son, himself a sea captain, and Captain Titus Salter, who 
had captured an English fort at the mouth of the Pisca- 
taqua River in 1774 and sent its store of powder to be 
used during the following year at Bunker Hill. The old 
man died at about two o’clock in the morning, secure in 
the belief that “The mercy of the Lord Jesus Christ will 
take me to the realms of bliss and immortality.”® 

William Frost Salter, after the death of his father, 
continued to reside in Portsmouth and to follow fortune, 
in partnership with his brother Benjamin, by sending 
sailing vessels to Boston, New York, Charleston, and 
New Orleans. Their pennants fluttered in the Gulf 
Stream and in the English Channel; their foreign ports 
of call included London, Calais, Havre, Marseilles, and, 
upon occasion, Lisbon and picturesque Cadiz. Havana, 
Santiago, and Kingston were not unknown to them. 

Both brothers, before entering the shipping business, 
received schooling at Phillips Academy, Exeter, New 
Hampshire. Benjamin, the older, was graduated from 
Bowdoin College in 1814 and was sent by his father for 
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a year’s travel and study in Europe. The younger brother, 
however, did not pursue his learning after leaving Exeter, 
although he cherished a love of literature to the end of 
his life. His bookcase contained much-read copies of 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Addison, as well as Robinson 
Crusoe, Pilgrim’s Progress, and the novels of Scott. 

In 1829, the Mary and Harriet," laden with hides, 
“naw and as clean from dung as possible,” purchased in 
New York; tobacco bought in New Orleans; together 
with a Yankee’s collection of stove lids, pots—‘“I con- 
sidered them a speculation’—and casks, cleared for 
Liverpool and Havre. Captain William Frost Salter, hav- 
ing successfully disposed of his wares, arranged for a 
return cargo of gum copal from the East Indies, shawls 
and ivory knives and forks from Liverpool, needles from 
Manchester, books from London, and blankets, woolens, 
cottons, and sail duck from English and Scottish milling 
districts. The Fitz Hugh and the Eliza Grant, as well as 
the Mary and Harriet, were spreading their sails in be- 
half of the Salter interests during the years 1830 to 1834." 

From 1831, the year which saw the invention of the 
McCormick reaper, to 1839, the eve of the sixth nationa! 
official census, Captain Salter journeyed several times to 
Europe, renewing acquaintance with English and French 
merchants, and seeking to drive successful, if not sharp, 
bargains. The Panic of 1837 pressed him dangerously. 

Clearing from New Orleans with a cargo of cotton, 
he found French cotton manufacturers nervous. English 
merchants likewise feared the depressing influence of 
the American panic, and exhibited little of the financial 
warmth with which they had previously greeted him. 
Captain Salter disposed of his cargo at a great loss and, 
after purchasing two silk vests for himself, a lady’s 
work-box to delight his wife, and some trinkets, including 
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a pair of scissors, inkstand, and knife, as souvenirs for 
his children, returned to New York in November, 1839, 
entering in his notebook the melancholy words of St. 
Paul, “For ye are bought with a price: therefore glorify 
God in your body, and in your spirit, which are God’s.’””? 

Captain Salter’s wife, Mary, was the second child 
of Alexander Ewen,!° a Universalist and a well-to-do 
Scottish merchant of thriving Portsmouth. He owned a 
wharf and warehouses and engaged in the exporting and 
importing trade. Frequently his ships went laden with 
timber and tobacco to Aberdeen and returned with Kil- 
marnoch caps, thread, stockings, stoneware, and. black- 
smiths’ coal. The canny Portsmouth merchant complained 
bitterly to his Scottish associates of the high tariff im- 
posed by the English government on coal carried to the 
New World in American bottoms.!! Now and then his 
Aberdeen relative, Joseph Ewen, sent little gifts to the 
Portsmouth merchant’s family. Muslin for a frock, a 
small crayon portrait of himself, a gold seal with the 
Ewen coat-of-arms, and a small pair of silver buckles— 
these were among the presents received by the Ewens 
in America.” 

Not infrequently Alexander Ewen was asked to spon- 
sor some Scottish lad coming to America to seek his 
fortune. James Graham, when planning the trip, was 
given a letter to Alexander Ewen and told that “No man 
will be out of employment who, in America, is disposed 
to be sober, diligent, and attentive, because if a young 
man of education and talents does not succeed there, the 
fault must be altogether his own, and he can have little 
hope, therefore, of thriving in any other quarter of the 
Globe.”2° 

Ewen was married to Miss Mehitable Fernald, of a 
family of Loyalists, on October 31, 1784, and to this union 
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were born nine children, three daughters and six sons. 
The second daughter, born on July 15, 1787, was married 
to William Frost Salter in Portsmouth on September 30, 
1817. It was to this wife that Captain Salter brought a 
Parisian work-box on his return from Europe in 1837. 
Her diary, interspersed with family notes, is a reminder 
that the sentimental years—that period between 1830 and 
1860—offered more than emotional oddities and intel- 
lectual gimcracks.1* 

Captain and Mrs. Salter moved to Brooklyn in 1820, 
shortly after the birth of their first daughter, Mary 
Elizabeth, on May 18. Their oldest son, Benjamin, was 
then two years of age. On November 17, 1821, a third 
child was born in Brooklyn. His name was William Salter, 
and it was his destiny to forsake the sea and the calling 
which for generations his forefathers had followed, and 
to penetrate that region of the West adjacent to what 
was considered the Great American Desert. Two years 
later, Mrs. Salter was again pregnant, and on May 21, 
1823, her fourth child, a girl, was born. Between this 
time and 1827 two sons were born to her."® In this family 
circle of loving mother, a father who frequently followed 
the sea, three brothers, and two sisters, William Salter 
spent his boyhood. About 1826 the family moved from 
Brooklyn to New York, a city now quite recovered from 
the depressing influences of the War of 1812, of some 
200,000 people. 

Broadway, shaded by poplars, stretched for a dis- 
tance of two and a half miles. Here was the shopping 
center of the city; and along the avenue’s flagged side- 
walks minced ladies in leg o’mutton sleeves, scoop bon- 
nets, and crinolines. Salter saw a variety of buildings and 
stores facing this busy, fashionable thoroughfare. “The 
architecture of the buildings,” observed a visitor, “does 
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not at all correspond with the magnificent scale of the 
street, the greatest irregularity prevailing; handsome 
edifices of brick, and even marble, of four and five 
stories, being side by side with those of two or three, 
and in some parts actually intermixed with miserable 
wooden cottages.’’?® 

Only the previous year an ornate cask of Erie water 
went down to the sea amid the acclaim of thousands 
of spectators gathered along the route from Buffalo to 
Manhattan to celebrate the completion of one of Ameri- 
ca’s first great artificial waterways, the Erie Canal. That 
occasion marked the end of New York as a colonial vil- 
lage and its beginning as America’s first city. William 
Cullen Bryant, Puritan liberal, was editing the New York 
Evening Post, and James Fenimore Cooper, not yet dis- 
tinguished for his romantic Indian tales, nevertheless was 
known as the founder of the “Bread and Cheese Club,” 
that famous organization which balloted on prospective 
members with bits of white bread and yellow cheese. 
Meeting fortnightly at the celebrated Washington Hall, 
such gentlemen as William Beach Laurence, Henry R. 
Storrs, Daniel Webster, and de Neuville, the French min- 
ister, engaged in suave, polished conversation, while con- 
suming quantities of choice food and fine wine. De Witt 
Clinton, inventor and governor, was an old man; and 
George Washington, dead only twenty-five years, was be- 
coming a legendary figure. 

Such was the New York into which William moved 
when about five years old. His early days were perhaps 
no different from those of other children. He and his 
brother Benjamin played upon the holystoned decks of 
the Mary and Harriet as she swung at anchor in the 
Narrows, under the protection of Fort Lafayette with its 
“three tiers of fiery mouths.”!7 Sometimes they climbed 
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the ship’s rigging,!® and sometimes they played among 
the rushes and weeping willows which, in summer, bor- 
dered the Narrows with green. 

When Salter’s father returned from Europe he brought 
presents and fascinating tales of foreign ports. William 
was unwilling to attend Sunday School, as were his 
younger brothers and sisters; but his mother, remember- 
ing her Calvinistic training, forced him to learn his Sab- 
bath lessons.1® As soon as he was old enough he was 
sent to a private school taught by A. Baldwin and there 
by “diligence and good behavior”*® won a certificate of 
merit. His parents were determined that he should have 
the best education available. At the age of ten he was 
put to the study of Latin, at twelve to Greek, and six 
years later to both Hebrew and Arabic. Some of this 
training he received in S. Johnston’s Classical and Eng- 
lish School, of New York City. On May 8, 1832, when 
the boy was in his third Latin class, he received from 
Mr. Johnston, the principal, a certificate in consideration 
of his “diligence, industry, and advancement.” Wil- 
liam’s summer vacations were frequently spent in Ports- 
mouth, where again he listened to tales of the sea and 
became acquainted with the best traditions of New Eng- 
land. ’ 
When he was old enough to attend church he sat 
in the family pew and listened to the Reverend Samuel 
Cox, pastor of the Laight Street Presbyterian Church, 
deliver long sermons upon sin, slavery, and intemper- 
ance. He also heard Dr. William E. Channing and the 
evangelists, Jedadiah Burchand and Charles G. Finney. 
Sometimes, as he grew older, he would wander into the 
law courts to listen attentively to the great lawyers of 
his time—David B. Ogden, Josiah Hoffman, Daniel Low, 
and Prescott Hall. 
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After completing his primary education, he entered 
the University of the City of New York, enjoying there 
the company of intimate friends and good books. In 1835, 
he and his brother joined the Lympherian Debating 
Society, and William now looked forward to continuing 
his oratory in the University. The college literary so- 
ciety of the nineteenth century was an important phase 
of undergraduate life, training students in the arts of 
debate and public speaking. The Philomethian Literary 
Society,22 one of the two large clubs of the University of 
the City of New York, invited William to membership 
while he was yet a freshman. He was the eighty-fifth 
man chosen to this group, which twelve students had 
organized in 1832. The motto of the Society was “The 
noblest ends by honest means are our delight,” and the 
dues were twenty-five cents monthly. Its object was to 
promote proficiency in debating, oratory, and composi- 
tion. 

During the years spent at the University, William 
was a most active participant in the Society, once serving 
as president and twice as secretary. Frequently he ap- 
peared upon the program. In his essay, “Influence of One 
Man,” he demonstrated the great influence which one 
man can exert upon society, using for his examples 
Homer, Peter of Russia, and Pitt. “One master spirit may 
do anything,” he said. “He may make his people a nation 
of lore and song, a nation of music and gay delight; or 
he may mould them to his will as a wild and warlike race 
delighting in feats of blood.” 

His paper, “The South,” was on the Society’s Sixth 
Anniversary program. He spoke three times during the 
year 1839. In January he read a paper, “A Few Thoughts 
on Republicanism with a Word on Monarchy;” on March 
22 he presented “Records of Summer Travels During 
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Vacation;” and during November, in the University 
Chapel, he delivered his comments upon “Duty.” “Duty,” 
he said, “is the purest, noblest impulse of our being.” 
During his senior year, when nineteen years old, he de- 
livered an original poem, “Eloise,” at the Seventh Anni- 
versary of the Society. This one-hundred-line eulogy of 
the love of Eloise and Abelard was perhaps the first 
serious poetry which William Salter ever wrote. It 
began: 

Your bard, though young and all untried his wing, 

And knowing not the mysteries of song, 

Whose hope is not Apollo’s lyre to string, 

Who would not, for life, do Poesy wrong; 

Yet called by friends, inspired by the throng 

Of Beauty, and the thoughts of Love divine, 

Would dare essay in words, nor loud nor long, 

To speak of Eloise, and rear a shrine 

Where Love and Truth like Her’s for aye might 

purely shine. 

He resigned from the Society on May 29, 1830, just 
in advance of his graduation from the University. On the 
following day, a Saturday morning, assembled Philo- 
methians heard his last address. By that time his mind 
was well set upon the ministry. This attitude reflected 
itself in his farewell speech. Taking as his subject “Re- 
sponsibility,” Salter pointed out the duties of college 
men to the world. Responsibilities, he said, are of four 
kinds—to one’s own soul, to one’s companions, to a dy- 
ing world lying in sin, and to God. “Philosophy, Wealth, 
Power, Superstition have each had their day,” he con- 
cluded; “now let Christianity exert her lawful sway.””* 

To help defray the expenses of his studies in Christ- 
ian theology, young Salter secured a post on the faculty 
of the South Norwalk Academy, in Connecticut, where 
he taught until the fall of 1841. The Chancellor of the 
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University of the City of New York recommended him as 
possessing high scholastic standing, correct deportment, 
and exemplary conduct.?4 While in South Norwalk he 
became friendly with the Beard family, and was fre- 
quently entertained at their home. Curiously enough, he 
seldom mentioned this experience in later life. although 
other events of the same period were recalled in detail. 

Having funds sufficient to begin theological training, 
the young man matriculated at Union Theological Semi- 
nary in October, 1840. Here he remained until the 
autumn of 1842. The Seminary was five years old when 
Salter, a young man of twenty years, entered. He lived 
at home, continuing his study of languages and beginning 
work in historical and applied Christianity.?° Professor 
Edward Robinson, recently returned from the Holy Land, 
inspired him with enthusiasm for Bible study. Salter 
admired Robinson’s Lexicon of the New Testament. His 
Student’s Bible, carefully annotated and profusely noted 
with his lecture comments, classroom observations, and 
clippings from contemporary newspapers and magazines, 
gives abundant evidence of his careful scholarship. He 
studied the Old Testament in English, and the New 
Testament in Greek. The writings of St. Augustine, Plato, 
and Aristotle received comment; and the works of Luther 
and Calvin were thoroughly known to him. He read the 
Talmud and commentaries upon Hebrew poetry. Plu- 
tarch was familiar to him. The writings of Professor Cal- 
vin E. Stowe were particularly pleasing, and he studied 
Griesbach’s edition of the Textus Receptus, as well as 
Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament. 

His student notebook and his Index Rerum, begun 
when a senior at the University of the City of New York, 
are those of a careful scholar. His lecture notes in the 
mental sciences, government, revelations, didactic the- 
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ology, law, the Christian virtues, and prayer cover two 
hundred and ten notebook pages. The Index Rerum con- 
tained not only lecture comments, but also clippings and 
comments upon general theology. 

His student life at Union Theological Seminary con- 
firmed his love for ministerial training. He must be or- 
dained and he must preach. He entered the thought in 
his notebook that “Religion is tenderness toward all 
creatures”; and he was fond of the definition, “Religion 
is the attitude of reverence towards the Unknown Power 
that made all.” Pondering during these student years 
upon sin and salvation, the influence of the Christian 
ministry, and the morality of slavery, the young man 
was busy erecting a personal philosophy. Based upon 
man’s original sin and upon his need for regeneration, 
this structure was formulated and delivered before his 
classmates in an address, “Is Regeneration Accomplished 
by Means of Truth?” on December 10, 1841. Truth, he 
argued, must rest on faith, and only when truth and 
faith are blended into a willingness to forsake the evil 
and embrace the good can permanent salvation be ac- 
complished.”® 

The young student, however, did not rigidly confine 
himself to the library during these training years in New 
York. Classroom knowledge was supplemented by fre- 
quent excursions into the stream of busy urban life. He 
looked with eager eyes upon the reception given Black 
Hawk’s second visit to New York in the autumn of 1837. 
An announcement in the Evening Post said that a party 
comprising chiefs of the Ioway, Sioux, and Sac tribes 
would be at the American Museum on the evening of 
October 31, and that “Those who would like an oppor- 
tunity of observing these sons of the forest cannot do 
better than go and see. The chance may not occur again 
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in a long time.”27 If he did not follow the crowds—for 
throngs did go—he may have visited Catlin’s Indian 
Gallery on November 1, when the entire delegation was 
on exhibition.2® “Black Hawk,” wrote Philip Hone, who 
also visited the Indians, “sits with his son in one corner 
of the square, enveloped in a bright-scarlet blanket, 
silent, surly, and picturesque.”®? Five years earlier, 
Washington Irving had described this noted Indian as 
“old, emaciated, and enfeebled,” with a well-formed head, 
an acquiline nose, and a “good” expression of eye.*° 
Earlier in the year Salter witnessed the arrival of 
the first transatlantic steamers from Europe to New 
York. On April 2, 1838, the City of Kingston docked, and 
on April 23, two steamships, the Sirius and the Great 
Western, arrived from England a few hours apart.*' 
About this time a professor of the literature of the arts 
of design at the University of New York was drudging 
in his filthy little workshop upon a curious invention. 
Morse’s magnetic wire, then an impractical novelty, 
would soon span the nation. Broadway was applauding 
George P. Morris’s Brier Cliff, and gaping in amazement 
that a play could run forty consecutive nights and remain 
popular. And when, in 1842, the same author wrote the 
libretto for the Maid of Saxony, New Yorkers jammed 
the small Park Theatre. On July 4, 1842, the city was 
treated to a stupendous military and civic procession 
seven miles in length honoring the completion of the 
Croton Aqueduct, that sinuous channel through which 
poured Manhattan’s first continuous water supply. 
While Salter, with other New Yorkers, was thus 
celebrating, sturdy emigrants were treking in ever- 
increasing numbers to the West. The lure of abundant, 
cheap land and the opportunity for success extended the 
man who would work hard, drew thousands of poor 
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New Englanders to the fertile prairie fields of Illinois, 
Indiana, and Iowa. In 1840, the year before young Salter 
entered the Seminary, over forty thousand persons were 
living in the Territory of Iowa.*? Among these were a few 
Congregational preachers laboring on the western bank 
of the Mississippi. Far removed from torchlight parades, 
after-theatre gaiety, and Manhattan counting-houses, 
these men were soon to change the pattern of Salter’s 
life. 

But of this William was unaware when he left New 
York’s kaleidoscopic life for the quiet of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, a small New England college establish- 
ed early in the century as a challenge to theological 
schools, such as Harvard, which were growing away 
from traditional orthodoxy and accepting Anti-Trinitar- 
ian views. 
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THE PROMISED LAND 


O ANDOVER, stronghold of orthodoxy, came Sal- 
aD ter for his senior year of academic preparation for 

the ministry. He and George S. Van Cleef, a recent 
graduate of Columbia College, were assigned Room 16 in 
Bartlett Hall. For this combined study and sleeping- 
room they paid four dollars the school year. Both boys, 
having successfully passed faculty examinations in per- 
sonal piety, theological training, and knowledge of the 
learned languages, were admitted to the regular course 
of study. 

William registered for lectures in sacred rhetoric, 
church history, and pastoral theology.? Formal training 
such as this was typical of the preparation given young 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists who were studying 
for the ministry. This methodical discipline in the classical 
studies, however, was denied many men of other de- 
nominations. No theological schools, for example, were 
to be found among the Methodists. Although it was 
generally believed that theological education improved 
the quality of the clergy, many young preachers were 
to find it a distinct handicap when laboring on the west- 
ern fringe of settlement. One careful observer declared 
that “on the frontier ... the rigid exactions of a col- 
legiate education for every candidate for the ministry 
was a fatal embarrassment.” 

The Reverend Ralph Emerson heard Salter’s reci- 
tations in ecclesiastical history, and the Reverend Leon- 
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ard Woods in Christian theology. Public declamations 
were held weekly, and private lessons in elocution were 
available to students who wished specialized training in 
pulpit speaking.* The seminary library, presided over by 
R. D. C. Robbins, contained about twelve thousand vol- 
umes supplemented by gifts from the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, from John Dunlop of Edinburgh, and by 
two special collections, one of two thousand six hundred 
volumes on rhetoric and another of one thousand four 
hundred volumes pertaining to missions and missionary 
activities. 

About eighty students were enrolled in the Semi- 
nary when Salter and Van Cleef matriculated. Among 
these were several who became friendly with Salter and 
who, finding mutual interests, spent much time discuss- 
ing common problems, reading together, and planning 
for the day when they must begin their parish work. 
Alden B. Robbins,® the son of a New York lumber mer- 
chant, renewed a friendship begun when he and Salter 
were students at Union Theological Seminary. Robbins, 
born in Salem, had been a Latin tutor at Hopkins Aca- 
demy, Hadley, Massachusetts, and principal of Paw- 
tucket Academy for one year before beginning his theo- 
logical training. Harvey Adams,° of Alstead, New 
Hampshire, and Ephraim Adams,” born on a rocky farm 
at the end of the road between two hills near New 
Ipswich, found Salter congenial. Harvey Adams had 
attended Montpelier Academy and was graduated from 
the University of Vermont. Benjamin A. Spaulding,® 
from Massachusetts, the eldest son in a family of ten 
children, attached himself to this friendly group. He was 
a Harvard graduate and a great reader. 

Another congenial soul was Horace Hutchinson,° 
who, although in frail health, possessed a cheery dispo- 
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sition as well as a determination to preach. Edwin B. 
Turner, of Great Barrington, apprentice in a machine 
shop until the age of sixteen, was another. Young Tur- 
ner’s father, an ardent temperance lecturer, moved to 
Illinois, where his son was graduated from Jacksonville 
College in 1840. Salter’s friendship for Turner was 
stronger than for any other in the group. “It was in the 
year 1842 that I first formed his acquaintance as we sat 
together in the classroom and walked together in the 
sunshine and shadows of the Andover hills.”14 

From the Bay State came Ebenezer Alden’? who, in 
1852, conducted funeral services for Daniel Webster at 
Mansfield, Massachusetts. James J. Hill,’> coming from 
his family home in Phippsburg, Maine, was completing 
his theological education at Andover, and he too found 
friendship within the circle of this small group. Erastus 
Ripley,!* from Connecticut, the Land of Steady Habits, 
and Daniel Lane,!* assistant seminary librarian, com- 
pleted the group. 

They represented the best in New England culture. 
For generations their forefathers had grown wise and 
frugal while wresting a precarious living from the in- 
hospitable soil. The sea too had contributed the sterling 
qualities of self-reliance, honesty, and strength. From 
childhood these lads, destined for the ministry, had 
shivered during winter morning prayers and evening 
psalms. The white meeting-house symbolized their phi- 
losophy and was the center of their cosmos. The devil 
was anthropomorphic, as was their God; and they labored 
strenuously to exorcise the one and to glorify the other, 
All were tempered by the fires of righteousness and per- 
sonal depravity. They came to the Seminary eager to 
begin their professional career against sin. So long, in- 
deed, did they gaze at the Great Stone Face of Puritanism 
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that they, like Ernest, assumed its likeness. If benevo- 
lence, kindness, and charity were revealed, sceptics did 
not forget that perhaps these emotions, like their proto- 
type, were carved from unsympathetic granite. 

Two others, Samuel Gridley and William B. Ham- 
mond, found enjoyment in the company of these students. 
They, however, refused to leave cultivated New England 
for missionary work on the rough trans-Mississippi 
frontier. 

On Saturday afternoons, when no seminary bell 
called them to recitations, these young men tramped the 
Andover woods. Like all young students, they talked of 
their future. Each desired a parish where he could do 
good and receive a reasonable salary. As days went on 
they heard more and more about the Territory of Iowa. 
Reports crept slowly in that the West was an excellent 
field for young men who wanted to work in a location 
sure to develop socially and financially. In addition, the 
West needed ministers. The Reverend Bela B. Edwards, 
professor of Hebrew at the Seminary, had traveled west, 
and his reports, together with the pleas of missionaries 
already in the field, kindled the imagination. Authentic 
information came also from Turner’s recital of boyhood 
experiences in Illinois. 

The Reverend Asa Turner,'!® member of a group of 
ministers who migrated from Yale University to Illinois, 
was fully aware of the West’s need of the Gospel. It is 
said that he was the first Congregational minister to 
cross the Mississippi? He made a circuit in 1836 
through the Territory of Iowa, beginning at Burlington 
and Yellow Springs and continuing up the Mississippi 
to Bloomington and Davenport. “Muscatine,” said Tur- 
ner, commenting upon his trip, ‘was disfigured by one log 
cabin.”’!8 Four years earlier, he had delivered an address 
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at New Ipswich, the home of Ephraim Adams, in which 
he told of the rich prairie soils and urged New England 
farmers to migrate to Illinois, then enjoying the four- 
teenth year of its statehood. 

As the spring of 1843 unfolded, the small group of 
Andover students gathered in the seminary library on 
Thursday evenings, and there in the dark—no lights be- 
ing permitted after sundown—they talked of going to 
Iowa.!® Although there were vacant parishes in the East, 
these young men, imbued with the missionary zeal of 
their times, wished to settle in a field as yet little touched 
by Congregationalism. In the West were great opportuni- 
ties for stout hearts. Salter’s group had an example in the 
Yale Band, a little group of clergymen from New Haven 
who had preempted Illinois during the early thirties. 
There the Reverend Julian M. Sturtevant and his asso- 
ciates rode arduous circuits, organized small churches, 
and established Jacksonville College. 

Other factors worked to stimulate interest in the 
fringe of settlement. The first of these was the general 
spirit of reform and humanitarianism prevalent through- 
out New England. In this awakening, men earnestly 
prayed for one another’s souls, morbid introspection was 
the fashion, and revivals were numerous. Then, too, dur- 
ing the forties, hundreds of Easterners were leaving the 
Atlantic coastal regions for the trans-Mississippi area. 
The spirit of romance and adventure played no insigni- 
ficant role in bending the thoughts of young theologians, 
as well as farmer lads, to the land of the beaver hat, the 
long rifle, the light bull boats, and the sturdy arks. 

Perhaps Horace Hutchinson had first suggested a 
western field of labor while on a tramp some time during 
the previous autumn, and perhaps Daniel Lane was the 
first to declare positively his intention of going. Various 
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locations were discussed—Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, and Iowa. The first two were disap- 
proved because the territory was not new enough; Illi- 
nois was already settled by Yale ministers, and Missouri 
was a slave state. The Territory of Iowa was new, and 
appeals from ministers there to the American Home 
Missionary Society in New York had been numerous and 
strong. 

By the spring of 1843, as the result of correspondence 
with Dr. Milton Badger, secretary of the missionary 
society, the Andover seniors had been promised com- 
missions in Iowa. Asa Turner, from his desolate Den- 
mark parish in Iowa, wrote to Ephraim Adams, “Don’t 
come here expecting a paradise. Our climate will permit 
men to live long enough, if they do their duty. If they do 
not, no matter how soon they die.” By August, when it 
was apparent that the group would actually start for 
Iowa in the late autumn, Turner sent practical words of 
advice: “Come prepared to expect small things, rough 
things. Lay aside all your dandy whims boys learn in 
college, and take a few lessons of your grandmothers, be- 
fore you come. Get clothes, firm, durable, something 
that will go through the hazel brush without tearing. 
Don’t be afraid of a good hard hand, or a tanned face.’””° 
He told them to get wives of the old Puritan stamp, who 
could weave and spin and “pail a cow, and churn the 
butter, and ‘be proud of a jean dress or a checked apron.” 

It is difficult to determine the part Salter played in 
these negotiations. He was the youngest of the group and 
perhaps not then equipped with sufficient sound judg- 
ment necessary to formulate plans and make arrange- 
ments. “The great practical question of our mission 
work,” he wrote many years later, “was before us and 
firmly anchored in the ancient faith, we dropped the 
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subtleties of disputation to find the field in which the 
Great Head of the Church might be pleased to employ 
our labors. The world opened wide before us. We be- 
longed to a Society of Inquiry whose object it was to 
learn of the states of the world and gain information as 
to the claims of different regions of the globe for mis- 
sionary labor. What is now the State of Iowa was then 
part of a new territory, with a small and scattered popu- 
lation, but discerning minds anticipated that it was des- 
tined to a great future, and we were urged to enter upon 
the work of planting the standards of righteousness and 
truth over its broad area.’””! 

Daniel Lane, Horace Hutchinson, and Ephraim 
Adams apparently dominated the group. Salter, as he him- 
self recorded, “talked much about coming to this terri- 
tory thru the winter 1842-43.”2? J. J. Hill and Horace 
Hutchinson, in their correspondence with Turner, asked 
questions, sought definite knowledge of Iowa geography, 
and inquired about fever and ague, those persistent pio- 
neer enemies. Turner said their questions would require 
a volume of answers. The boys spent the summer of 1843 
poring over maps and guidebooks, packing sturdy clothes 
and boots, crating a few choice books, and saying fare- 
well to friends. 

Officials of the American Home Missionary Society 
planned a special farewell service. In the South Church 
at Andover on Sunday, September 3, gathered these 
Andover graduates, their friends, relatives, and visiting 
clergymen. Dr. Milton Badger delivered the charge; Dr. 
Leonard Bacon preached the sermon, and Dr. George E. 
Pierce, of Western Reserve College, offered the prayer. 
Three days later, Andover Theological Seminary cele- 
brated its Thirty-Fifth Anniversary with a program of 
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thirty orations and sermons by members of the graduat- 
ing class. The enthusiastic eleven spoke.”* 

Ephraim Adams talked on Sacred History, Alden B. 
Robbins spoke on the Psalms as material for expository 
preaching, and Erastus Ripley chose for his subject “The 
Tractarian Church.” In the division of ecclesiastical his- 
tory and sacred rhetoric three members of the group 
appeared. Edwin B. Turner commented upon Knox as a 
preacher, and Ebenezer Alden did the same for Latimer. 
The true Apostolic Church was the subject discussed by 
Benjamin Spaulding. During the afternoon Daniel Lane 
preached on the work of progressive redemption, Harvey 
Adams on the efficiency of the Congregational Church 
polity, and Horace Hutchinson on “Eliot the Evangelist.” 
James J. Hill selected for his topic, “The Claims of 
Western Missions.” William Salter, appearing as the 
eleventh speaker during the morning session on Christian 
Theology, took as his title “Government.” The audience 
sang an original and melancholy hymn perhaps composed 
by a member of the group soon to leave for Iowa. The 
first stanza ran: 


Where through broad lands of green and gold, 
The Western rivers roll their waves,— 
Before another year is told, 
We find our homes,—perhaps our graves.*+ 


This o¢casion was the last gathering of the eleven 
until, as agreed, they met at the Delevan House, a tem- 
perance hotel in Albany, on the evening of October 3. 
They had marked their trunks and boxes long before 
with the words, “Burlington, Ia., via New Orleans.’’° In 
the interval between the program at Andover and the 
meeting at Albany, Robbins was ordained at Salem and 
Harvey Adams at Franklin. Hill fell ill, and Ripley re- 
mained for another year at Andover, having been ap- 
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pointed a resident scholar. But the others—Ephraim and 
Harvey Adams, Turner, Lane, Spaulding, Robbins, 
Hutchinson, Alden, and Salter—prepared to leave. Daniel 
Lane and Alden B. Robbins, perhaps remembering the 
words of Turner, were married after commencement 
and brought their wives to Albany. 

The group, surrounded by bags and boxes, left Al- 
bany by train for Buffalo, then the terminus of western 
railway travel in upper New York. To many persons 
Iowa was an unknown land. One lady asked if it was not 
one of the Sandwich Islands.2® At Buffalo the contingent 
met Professor Truman N. Post, who, in the spring of 
1833, had traveled on foot from St. Louis to J acksonville, 
Illinois, where he became a member of the faculty of 
Jacksonville College, then under the presidency of Ed- 
ward Beecher. In 1843, he was returning to Illinois after 
an eastern vacation, and it was great good fortune which 
brought him and the young ministers together in the 
cheery home of the Reverend A. T. Hopkins, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church. 

On Sunday evening, October 8, Professor Post and 
Mr. Hopkins arranged a Home Missionary meeting at 
the church. Salter, Robbins, Lane, and Ephraim Adams 
spoke. They were followed by Post, who said: “A plea 
for the West is a plea for the east. If the west sins, the 
east will sin with her—the chain of great lakes on the 
north, and the Mississippi and her arms on the West, 
whose navigable waters would in a straight line, sur- 
round the globe, bind the east and the west so indissolu- 
bly together, that the fate of the one must be the fate of 
the other.’”’27 Sixty-four years later Salter recalled Post’s 
address as a “glowing speech upon the rising greatness 
of the West, and the importance of planting it with 
churches and institutions of learning.””® 
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The Buffalo Gazette wished the missionaries a safe 
and pleasant passage and said: “We cannot refrain from 
stating that we have seldom seen so many men banded 
together in an enterprise, who seemed to possess such 
sterling good sense, and humble quiet characters, coupled 
with firmness and decision, as did those young men.” 
The party visited Niagara Falls before embarking on the 
steamboat Missouri at four o’clock on Monday afternoon, 
October 9. Before the steamboat cast off, the Band and 
Buffalo friends sang a hymn and offered a prayer. Fare 
for cabin quarters from Buffalo to Chicago was about 
fourteen dollars.2® Luggage was carried at the rate of 
sixty-five cents per hundred pounds. For six days, with 
head winds and rough seas, the small boat labored 
through lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan, shuddering to 
dock at Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinaw, and Mil- 
waukee. Salter, with his comrades, not wishing to travel 
upon the Sabbath, went ashore on October 14 at Mil- 
waukee, stayed over a day, and on Tuesday reached 
Chicago, a muddy frontier city of some eight thousand 
persons. 

“Chicago,” commented a visiting Virginian about 
this time, “is situated on both sides of the Chicago River, 
a sluggish, slimy stream too lazy to clean itself.’”*? Har- 
riet Martineau, that unhappy English sojourner in the 
United States, thought this inland metropolis raw and 
bare and its houses insignificant.?! Even Fredrika 
Bremer, who customarily painted America in sunshine 
shades, disliked the uncouth community in which Salter 
found himself. “Chicago,” she exclaimed, “is one of the 
most miserable and ugly cities which I have yet seen in 
America, and is very little deserving of its name ‘Queen 
of the Lake’; for sitting there on the shore of the lake in 
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wretched dishabille, she resembles rather a huckstress 
than a queen.”*? 

How different was this awkward town from metro- 
politan New York or placid Andover. As Salter walked 
the precarious sidewalks of scantling, a frontier city met 
his gaze.®3 Everywhere was noise, confusion, and growth. 
Teamsters, with teeth set tight on short-stemmed pipes, 
shouted and cursed; lumbering Conestoga wagons, filled 
with merchandise, creaked through busy streets; and 
Concord stages, with oval-shaped bodies, loaded immi- 
grants and baggage from Chicago’s several hotels. The 
Western Hotel, on Randolph and Canal streets; the New 
York House, which served radishes, onions, and lettuce 
for breakfast;?4 and the Chicago Temperance House, 
whose fourth floor was reserved for teamsters and farm- 
ers,*> all did a thriving business. 

At the corner of Lake and Dearborn streets stood 
the Frink and Walker stagecoach office, a low frame, 
two-story building. This enterprising concern was ad- 
vertising new equipment with “steady and experienced 
drivers.’ Hundreds of farmers, Salter learned, drove 
into Chicago from a radius of two hundred miles in order 
to sell their produce. Bringing wheat, corn, barley, beans, 
butter, cheese, and green vegetables, they gave impetus 
to Chicago’s increasing commercial life. On the homeward 
trip these prairie men carried coffee, salt, groceries, and 
stoneware. Other Suckers, as natives of Illinois were 
called, drove livestock to Chicago’s markets. “In addi- 
tion,” wrote a chronicler of Illinois, “droves of cattle and 
hogs—the latter, lean, long-limbed, and wild—wended 
their way by converging routes to their common metrop- 
olis beside the sluggish Chicago." 

Many Hoosier wagons, long-coupled and low-boxed, 
crowded through the city streets while Salter’s com- 
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rades prepared for the last stretch of their journey—the 
two hundred and fifty mile trip over prairies from Chi- 
cago to Burlington, where Turner was waiting. 

The missionaries soon found a farmer from south- 
ern Illinois who had sold his wheat and now was return- 
ing to his land near the Mississippi. He guaranteed to 
take the unmarried brethren to Burlington by way of 
Galesburg and Knoxville. Daniel Lane and Alden B. 
Robbins, with their wives, planned to travel overland 
from Chicago to Davenport and then go down the Miss- 
issippi on a steamboat. The others purchased canvas 
wagon coverings, blankets, and provisions, for the aver- 
age farmer carried little more than a blanket, a coffee 
pot, a frying pan, coffee, bread, and bacon. The trip was 
slow, and thirty miles a day was considered good time. 
The young preachers sat uncomfortably on boards placed 
across the wagon’s half sides. At night, horses were un- 
harnessed, supper cooked, and rest secured by rolling 
up around the campfire. Perhaps the group sang a bit, 
choosing old hymns and tunes like Auld Lang Syne, 
Yankee Doodle, or Life Let Us Cherish. Sometimes they 
shared a prairie cabin with some farmer anxious for 
Eastern news. They drove into Galesburg on Sunday, 
October 22. Local residents believed them either land 
speculators or Mormons. 

On the following day, just as the sun was setting, the 
Band arrived at the broad expanse of the Mississippi 
where it touches the lowlands of Illinois on the east and 
washes the bluffs of Burlington on the west. The pano- 
rama which met their eyes has been described by another 
touring missionary.®® “We soon entered the forest that 
verged upon the river,” wrote the Reverend James L. 
Scott. “For about seven miles it was very sandy. On the 
Illinois side of the river in high time of water, I should 
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judge from appearance, that for miles back from the 
main current, the land was overflowed. Sometimes the 
steam ferry-boat had to run six miles. As we approached 
the river the forest was exceedingly dense and heavy. 
When we came in sight of the ‘Father of Waters,’ its 
proud waves as it rolled majestically along gave us a 
sublime emotion, and we paused for a moment to let the 
mind feast upon its beauty and grandeur. Far up the 
river the eye rests upon its numerous islands, covered 
with verdure. Following its current gently along, we 
discover as the river approaches us, it gathers its water 
more deep and narrow, leaving the island until nothing 
but the river separates us from Burlington... The view 
of the city as presented from the opposite shore, where 
we stood, is extremely picturesque, being situated with- 
in an amphitheatre, formed by the hills, and rapidly ex- 
tending itself over the declivities. Beginning at the river, 
each street rises over the other, until lost in the plain 
above, thus presenting a complete view of the city to those 
on the opposite shore.” 

The first sight of the mighty river prompted Salter 
to write: “Was much exhilarated at the sight of the 
Mississippi River Monday afternoon Oct. 23rd. The 
thought of the destinies of men—immortal men—of my 
country as connected with this great highway of the 
West—of the use of this river more affected me than did 
the sight of Niagara.” And the Andover Band, as it came 
upon the “smooth, broad bosom of the great river, with 
the last silvery rays of the setting sun playing upon it,” 
gave three cheers for the Mississippi!* 

Although they stood at the edge of the Father of 
Waters and saw the cabin lights twinkling from Burling- 
ton homes, still the silent river separated them from 
their destination. The ferry-boat, at its best running a 
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temperamental schedule, had stopped for the night. 
Finally, after a period of useless shouting for the ferry, 
a canoe grated upon the Illinois shore. Its owner would 
paddle them across for twenty-five cents each, and there 
would be room for all but two. Salter and Turner slept 
that night by the baggage. The following morning, Octo- 
ber 24, they were ferried across. Salter then set foot 
upon the land where he was to remain for the succeed- 
ing sixty-seven years. He was twenty-two years old. 
When he arrived, John Tyler was the tenth president of 
the United States; when he died, at the age of eighty-nine, 
William Howard Taft was the twenty-seventh president. 
In 1840, the area of the United States was 1,792,223 square 
miles; in 1910, at Salter’s death, it had increased to 
3,026,789 square miles. 

Burlington, in 1843, was a fold in the hills with a 
population of about two thousand persons.*® Brick ware- 
houses and frame stores housed successful merchants. 
Gentility occupied frame houses, generally painted white, 
while other Burlingtonians lived decently in simple 
cabins. The town, Salter knew, lay about 1,429 miles 
north of New Orleans, 248 miles above St. Louis, and 
about seventy-five miles south of Rock Island. First 
called “Shok-ko-kon,” the community was laid out by A. 
Doolittle and S. S. White in the crisp autumn of 1833, 
when Dr. W. R. Ross and Major Jeremiah Smith brought 
the first stock of goods into the town. In 1837, a young 
army engineer, engaged in channel improvements on the 
Mississippi, had described Burlington as both “pretty” 
and thriving. He was Lieutenant Robert E. Lee.*! 

Salter found business flourishing in twelve forward- 
ing and commission houses. Grocers, gunsmiths, hard- 
ware merchants, jewelers, and druggists were busy out- 
fitting emigrants and supplying settlers. Six physicians 
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were treating patients, and ten attorneys were making 
their wills. 

Jedediah Bennett manufactured carriages on Wash- 
ington Street, and A. W. Carpenter sold rings and 
Yankee clocks at the sign of the “Golden Watch.” Wesley 
Jones dealt in hats, caps, boots and shoes, and George 
Blacklum had a stock of cashmere, vestings, and ready- 
made clothing. C. Bodemann had recently opened a 
Deutsche Apotheka. 

The legislature of the Territory of Wisconsin had 
granted the city a charter in 1838. Under the provisions 
of this charter, Henry Moore was the elected mayor 
when the Andover group arrived; William M. Wallbridge, 
recorder; and A. W. Carpenter, treasurer. Silas Ferry 
wore the marshal’s badge. The fire department had been 
organized two years previously. Its chief was required 
to wear a white frock or hunting coat when fighting 
fires and to carry a white trumpet on which his name 
was plainly inscribed. 

Although Cincinnati whiskey and New York brandy 
were received in twenty-barrel lots, Burlington morals 
stood high. In 1840, the city fathers, upon receipt of a 
long citizens’ petition, prohibited the exhibition of a 
painting of Adam and Eve.’* Two newspapers, the Iowa 
Territorial Gazette and the Hawk-Eye and Iowa Patriot. 
struggled for existence. The latter was edited by James 
Gardiner Edwards, a bigoted Whig and an ardent re- 
ligionist. About thirty puffing river steamboats, on their 
way from St. Louis to the lead mines, made Burlington 
their port of call during the summer of 1843. Among 
these were the Galena, the Iowa, the New Brazil, the St. 
Louis Oak, and the Amaranth. Had the young mission- 
aries arrived a little earlier they might have met the Rev- 
erend E. M. Scott, renowned for the dull daily school he 
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kept in the basement of Old Zion Church and for the 
length of his legs. Some years later, after this gentleman’s 
long legs had permitted him to ford the Arkansas River, 
he hung out a legal shingle reading: 


E. M. Scott, attorney at law 
The man that forded the Arkansas?® 


Salter and Turner enjoyed the hospitality of Mr. 
and Mrs. James G. Edwards when they arrived in Bur- 
lington. Mrs. Edwards, commented Salter, was a “smart 
housekeeper, given to hospitality, much interested in the 
church, of quick perception, close observation, large in- 
telligence, and great benevolence.”** He made no com- 
ment in his diary upon Editor Edwards. 

That first evening in Burlington, after the supper 
had been cleared away, Salter and Turner, perhaps 
wearied by their host’s many questions, walked alone 
along the silent river’s bank. Crickets chirruped, and 
now and again the heavy bass of a bull-frog filled the 
clear October air. A few trees still kept the yellows and 
reds of autumn. Near a fallen log the young men halted 
and then quietly went to their knees, giving themselves 
to the guidance of Providence and asking, “Lord, what 
wilt thou have us to do?” 

On Thursday the group left Burlington for the Den- 
mark home of Asa Turner. By this time they had been 
joined by Lane and Robbins, who, with their wives, had 
made the trip safely by boat from Davenport to Burling- 
ton. While waiting for ordination, Salter and Turner 
explored the country near Denmark, hoping to find a 
suitable field for missionary work. Farmington, “a 
thriving village of some fifty or sixty houses, many of 
them painted white,” Bentonsport, Columbus, and Keo- 
sauqua—these little villages were visited. 
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At Farmington they saw slaves from thirty or forty 
miles south in Missouri bringing grain to be ground; at 
Bentonsport, they helped raise the timbers of Hitchcock 
and Cotton’s mill. “‘The raising was done on cold water 
principles, and 40 or 50 rough looking fellows were pres- 
ent.” They penetrated Davis County, visiting Troy and 
Iowaville, and on October 31 arrived at the Old Sac and 
Fox Indian Agency, where they visited the graves of 
Wapello and General Joseph M. Street, for many years an 
Indian agent in the West. From the Agency they rode 
through the rain to Fairfield. The Reverend Julius A. 
Reed, who recently had given up the chaplainship of the 
Worcester Insane Asylum to come West, entertained 
them. Previously he had preached at Warsaw, Monticello, 
Carthage, and Nauvoo, Illinois. 

On Saturday, November 4, Salter and Turner re- 
turned to Denmark to the modest home of Deacon Isaac 
Field, a native of Boston. “They made us at home,” said 
Salter. “Mr. Field is a very well-informed Christian, a 
correct abolitionist.” On the following day the Denmark 
Association, organized on November 5, 1840, met in a 
long low building, serving as both school and meeting- 
house, to examine and ordain the Andover preachers. In 
addition to Turner, Alden, Hutchinson, Ephraim Adams, 
Spaulding, and Salter, two other young ministers were 
ordained—W. A. Thompson, a graduate of the University 
of the City of New York and a student at Yale Theologi- 
cal Seminary and Union Theological Seminary, and 
Charles Granger, a student at Andover in 1843. Granger 
had come to Iowa four months previously. Julius A. Reed 
preached a popular sermon from Acts 20:28 on the 
characteristics of a good minister; Charles Burnham de- 
livered the charge; Reuben Gaylord extended the right 
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hand of fellowship, and Asa Turner offered the ordain- 
ing prayer. 

Now that they were ordained ministers, where were 
these young Andover clergymen to preach? And what 
should the church organization be? Some of them were 
raised in the Presbyterian Church, just as Salter had 
been, yet none, of course, were hostile to Congregation- 
alism. Turner had not mentioned in his letters the type 
of church organization most suitable for Iowa. At Den- 
mark it was decided to let each minister guide his 
church policy by the wishes of his parish. 

After ordination, the Band bent eagerly over a large 
map. Perhaps it was similar to that in Newall’s guide- 
book.*® A few expressed preference for river towns, and 
others were content to move inland. It is reported that, 
after anxious discussion and serious debate, a settlement 
was arrived at without discord or ill-will. The men with 
wives received what were believed the most attractive 
locations—Daniel Lane went to Keosauqua in Van Buren 
County, and A. B. Robbins to Bloomington, later Musca- 
tine, on the Mississippi. Horace Hutchinson, soon to be 
married, was given the thriving city of Burlington. 
Harvey Adams went to Farmington, a village in Van 
Buren County of about four hundred persons, and 
Ephraim Adams to Mt. Pleasant in Henry County, a 
community of about the same size. Spaulding went to the 
Old Indian Agency in Davis County. 

Ebenezer Alden, perhaps the least popular of the 
group and the first to grow disgusted and leave Iowa for 
the cultured East, went to Solon and Tipton, where he 
gathered a church of three members. Turner and Salter, 
always close friends, said they would go to Jones and 
Jackson counties. With these plans arranged, the group 
left Denmark on Monday morning, November 6, for their 
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first parishes. “If the Pilgrims on board the Speedwell,” 
wrote Salter, “could inscribe on the sails over their heads, 
‘God with us’ before they crossed the perilous ocean— 
surely we, having experienced so much of the Divine 
Favor, can make the same inscription as we set up our 
banners being now in the place where we have so long 
desired to be.” 

Returning to Burlington, he and Turner took passage 
on the New Brazil, commanded by a Captain Smith, for 
the seventy-eight mile trip to Davenport. Here they spent 
the night with the Reverend A. B. Hitchcock, formerly 
of Jacksonville and later a student at Yale. Hiring horses, 
they set out across the brown prairies of Scott and Clin- 
ton counties. They spent the night of November 9 with 
the Reverend Oliver Emerson, who, although afflicted 
with a club foot and paralysis of the left side, had joined 
Iowa’s missionary contingent in 1841. “He has been an 
untiring laborer in the Gospel,” wrote Salter, ‘and has 
nearly worn himself out in journeying; he is well-fitted 
for this country, having a heart to bear all things.” 

Emerson, when the two clergymen arrived, was 
shaking with the ague, and was unable to guide them to 
Maquoketa as planned. A neighbor, taking some grain to 
McCloy’s mill in Maquoketa, volunteered to show them 
the way. The journey was slow, and the men were chilled 
by the raw prairie winds. An hour after dark, they 
sought shelter in John Shaw’s small cabin. While they 
warmed themselves before an open fire, Mrs. Shaw pre- 
pared a hasty meal; and soon after, in a part of the house 
partitioned off by curtains, they found refreshing sleep.*7 

Thus was Salter welcomed to his first parish. 
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cluster of log cabins, frame houses, and one or 
two small brick buildings situated upon gently 
rolling prairies, about a mile from the junction of the 
north and south forks of the Maquoketa River. Between 
these stretched fingers of water spread a long sweep of 
native timber. Here lived deer, bears, and wild turkeys; 
and here also bees stored honey extracted from prairie 
flowers. Fish filled the streams. Across the road from 
Shaw’s cabin stood a small log house banked and partly 
roofed with sod. Originally built for a smithy, it now was 
dignified as schoolhouse and place for public meetings. 
North of it John E. Goodenow, later known as the 
“Father of Maquoketa,” had built his cabin, and still 
farther to the north lay the claim of Zalmon Livermore, 
‘an infidel tho he only considers himself a Universalist.’ 
John Shaw, with whom Salter arranged to room and 
board, was one of those ever-moving frontiersmen so 
‘common in the restless middle period of the nation’s 
history. Leaving Ellisburgh, New York, he went to 
Dubuque in 1839, and the next year to Bellevue; on 
June 6, 1842, he moved his wife and small son to their 
cabin home in Maquoketa. The population of Jackson 
County was then about fifteen hundred. 
These settlers came from many parts of the world— 
the Goodenows, Wrights, and Nimses emigrated from 
Lake George, New York; the Nickersons and Suther- 


M sisier showed Maquoketa as a scattered 
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lands came from New England; the Dyers from Virginia; 
the Thompsons from Pennsylvania and the Ellises from 
Indiana; the Woods from Michigan; the Chandlers and 
Currents from Canada; and the McCloy’s from Ireland. 
Possessed of little property, they usually were honest 
and hard-working, if not religious. 

Some were as sharp as a steel trap and as bright as 
a pewter button. Many could read and write, although 
few had received the benefits of higher classical or pro- 
fessional learning. To describe the group, then, as igno- 
rant is to assign to it faults which it did not possess. On 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the West 
did attract illiterate, uncouth, and renegade types. These 
Salter found in his parish travels but, except in such 
villages as Bellevue, they constituted a minority. 

The prospect of planting a church in Maquoketa- 
land seemed uninviting to the young preacher. Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Efner, an educated man living about a mile west 
of Shaws’, received him politely. But Salter found him 
reserved and formal and believed he could be managed 
only by “kindness and by never distinctly opposing.” 
Riding horseback across prairie drabness to immature 
settlements such as Andrew and Cottonville, Salter 
found only nine persons who professed religion. Indiffer- 
ence and ignorance everywhere confronted him. One day 
he approached Joel Woods, Maquoketa yokel. “My boy,” 
said he, “do you know Jesus Christ?” Joel replied, “No 
sir, don’t think he lives in the timber, I reckon he must 
live on the prairie.” Church planting was not encourag- 
ing. An unusually wet fall, poor crops, ague and bilious 
fever bringing untold misery, and people actually in 
want—these were factors militating against aggressive 
Christianity. 

Salter rode eighty-five miles, visiting about thirty 
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families, and on Saturday night pathetically wrote, “Here 
ends a hard week of labor, yet the Lord has strengthened 
me.” On the evening of November 30, in the blacksmith 
shop, he preached his first Iowa Thanksgiving sermon 
from the text, “O Give thanks unto the Lord; call upon 
his name: make known his deeds among the people.” On 
Sunday, attempting to organize a Maquoketa church, he 
found his sparse congregation almost evenly divided on 
the perplexing question of government. Days of discus- 
sion solved the problem in favor of Congregationalism. 
The church declared itself officially organized on De- 
cember 10; Dr. Efner and Thomas Flathers were named 
deacons; and the Lord’s Supper was administered. Eight 
persons signed the register. Salter planned to preach 
one-half his time in Maquoketa and one-half in Andrew. 
There he gathered a flock of nineteen none-too-willing 
Christians and organized them into a church sixteen 
days after the Maquoketa group met. 

Early in December, a group of ministers working in 
northern Iowa came together at Maquoketa to form the 
Northern Iowa Association. Turner, from Cascade, 
Emerson, from Clinton County, Robbins, from Blooming- 
ton, and Hitchcock, from Davenport, together with Salter, 
gave the Association a government modeled upon the 
Plan of Union recommended by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, but nevertheless providing 
for the Congregational form of local administration. 

Clad in an overcoat, a warm fur cap, boots, and leg- 
gings, Preacher Salter, for such was he called, rode 
through the country, proselyting wherever he could 
gather a few or coercing a group of unregenerates, Those 
who observed closely saw a small, but well-proportioned 
young man about five feet six inches tall.2 His long, 
somewhat oval-shaped face,? “clean-cut and resolute,’ 
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with its prominent high cheek bones, expressed strength 
of character and determination of purpose. There was a 
firmness in the line of his well-shaped lips and severity 
in the resolute chin. Above an aquiline nose—common 
in many generations of Salters—were two deep-set and 
serious blue eyes. Heavy dark-brown eyebrows matched 
an abundant head of hair, parted on the left side. Some- 
times an unruly lock dangled above the right eye on a 
high and unwrinkled forehead. His small and well- 
groomed fingers seemed strangely frail when compared 
with reddened, calloused frontier hands.® 

Salter usually preached on the nature and means 
of regeneration. Not always was he received cordially. 
A Mr. Millsass, when the minister called, lay abed sick 
and intoxicated, Mrs. Sind, although permitting preach- 
ing in her large, unfloored log house, nevertheless com- 
plained that Presbyterians frowned upon love, singing, 
and dancing, and declared her fondness for a little Scot- 
tish mirth. Mrs. Van Dolan, recalling the Seventh Com- 
mandment only casually, acknowledged her sins only 
after a long and painful conversation. Subsequently, her 
husband, a brawny sawmill laborer, bluntly threatened 
to throw Salter out if he ever returned. 

On Christmas Day, Salter visited the home of Gen- 
eral George Cubbage. His host, he discovered, hated 
Irishmen, Papists, and foreigners. Cubbage, once clerk 
to Felix St. Vrain, and United States agent for the Sacs 
and Foxes, is said to have taught the first school in Du- 
buque, was doorkeeper of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Territory of Wisconsin in 1836, and was one of the com- 
missioners to lay out Dubuque, Burlington, and other 
towns. At Bellevue, Salter made the acquaintance of 
John Foley, tailor, miner, sheriff, Papist, and member of 
the Sixth Legislative Assembly. Here, too, he met Colonel 
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Thomas Cox whose strong hand put an end to “Brown's 
Gang,” ruffians long the terror of Bellevue. Later Salter 
was to bury Cox in a strong walnut coffin. 

Great snow flakes brought the year 1844 to Maquo- 
keta. Salter’s usual trip to his Andrew parish was im- 
possible. He found duty at home, however, with Joseph 
McCloy, owner of the Maquoketa mill, who was charged 
by busybodies with imbibing wine at Dubuque and whis- 
key at Andrew. McCloy acknowledged drinking, but 
defended himself on the ground that he was “wet and 
exposed and judged it necessary.” 

Clouds of fluffy snow continued from the northwest 
during January, confining the young preacher, for the 
most part, within the mean Shaw cabin. Its little rooms 
were cold, the rotary stove small, and kindling scarce. 
There was little space for the family and still less for a 
pastor’s study. “I have no opportunity,” he wrote, “for 
secret communion with God unless it be when I am 
walking or riding alone over the country when the con- 
stant necessity of resulting to expedients to keep warm 
prevents any steady devotion of the mind to Divine 
things.” 

During January, he struggled with a problem of 
orthodoxy brought him by Mrs. Thomas Cox and Mrs. 
Eliza Van Horn. These women maintained they knew by 
feeling that their sins were forgiven. For them no formal 
action was necessary. Salter insisted that true forgive- 
ness came only after penitence and conversion. Only 
faith in Christ, he declared, brings divine grace. Near 
DeWitt he prayed for an old woman who long ago had 
heard Whitefield preach and who said she frequently 
had seen Washington and other colonial leaders in Bos- 
ton. She remembered the British forces marching through 
Main Street on their way to Cambridge, singing 
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Yankee doodle dandy 

Comstock Rum and cider handy, 
Stinking gin that’s made of rye 
So will make the Yankee’s fly. 


During February he preached in Dubuque and Gal- 
ena. Returning by way of Bellevue, he judged the people 
reprobates and inefficient. He met with the Jackson 
County Bible Society at Andrew and was amazed at the 
way business was accomplished. He finished out the 
month visiting here and there and preaching, generally 
upon the wages of sin. His disappointment was great, for 
he complained that his congregations were small, his 
people generally uninterested, his books living in “in- 
distinguished yet ignominious obscurity” with wheat and 
groceries, and his friends far away. “As I look at the 
poverty of my intellectual attainments this winter, my 
mind cries out, ‘my leanness, my leanness.’ ” 

His first quarterly report to the American Home 
Missionary Society did not quite convey this disappoint- 
ment.® Writing to Dr. Badger, Salter spoke pleasantly of 
Maquoketa’s nearness to the markets of Galena and 
Dubuque, of its plentiful supply of timber and water 
power, and of its generally healthful climate. He deplored 
the amount of crime in Bellevue, but said that as decent 
people were moving in, the vile were moving out. 

As Salter continued his parish visits he came into 
contact with men primarily interested in acquiring land. 
Land was the topic of conversation, at some time or 
other, in almost every home. It absorbed the interest of 
settlers to the exclusion of religion. Immigrants, busily 
locating and marking claims, offered little more than 
perfunctory deference to Scriptural pronouncements. 
They raised crops and worked mills to accumulate suffi- 
cient funds—Missouri bank notes, United States Trea- 
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sury notes, and, under certain restrictions, Virginia mili- 
tary land script—to purchase claims when the govern- 
ment opened land offices. Until the settler bought his 
preempted claim in accordance with the land law of 1840, 
his title was uncertain. Disputes arose frequently be- 
tween neighbors over conflicting claims. Such quarrels 
annoyed Salter again and again. On one occasion a Mr. 
Mitchell accused him of placing Shaw’s notices upon a 
disputed tract. “I plead not to blame,” wrote Salter, “or 
if to blame unintentionally so.” 

He quickly learned to take no active part in land 
quarrels. Two of his parishioners, Spaulding, on Mineral 
Creek, and a neighbor, Osborne, quarreled over a claim. 
Spaulding, it was rumored, had jumped Osborne’s claim. 
Neighborhood indignation flared. A mob formed, march- 
ed to Spaulding’s cabin, and forced him to relinquish the 
disputed title. “His life was and still is threatened,” noted 
Salter. When in December the news arrived that govern- 
ment land sales would be held early in January, intense 
excitement permeated Jackson County. Men clubbed 
together to protect one another in claims of half a section, 
and all eagerly labored to accumulate money. On January 
6, emigrants near Andrew, emulating Maquoketa resi- 
dents, met to perfect plans for the mutual protection of 
half-section claims. 

The next week, settlers, some on horseback, others 
in heavy linchpin wagons, and a few on foot, converged 
upon Dubuque. No matter what their mode of transpor- 
tation, all carefully guarded hard-earned money for the 
United States Land Commissioners. Then came unex- 
pected news. All land sales scheduled for Dubuque were 
postponed indefinitely. So settlers turned back to their 
claims to live in uncertainty until another announcement 
of sales should come. “I regret this postponement,” wrote 
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Salter, “because this excitement will all have to be gone 
over with again, the settlement and improvement of this 
country will be retarded.” 

Other interests drew Salter’s attention. He felt keen- 
ly that the poverty of his people, their lack of clothing, 
their need of teams, and their small number prevented 
him from successfully carrying out the work which seem- 
ed so romantic and easy when viewed in prospect at 
Andover. It might be better if he were to leave Maquo- 
keta for a more promising field. During May, 1844, he 
went to Potosi in the Territory of Wisconsin to preach. 
While he was gone a letter came from Mineral Point, the 
Territory of Wisconsin, inviting him to visit the church 
which was then without a pastor. “Is the Lord thus 
opening a wider door of usefulness performing?” Early 
in June, he visited Mineral Point, one of the oldest mine 
settlements and the site of a stockade during the Black 
Hawk War. He returned displeased with the location and 
condition of the church and without definite understand- 
ing concerning the vacant parish. Later he learned the 
congregation had offered the place to another. 

On June 26, Salter, still troubled with affairs at 
Maquoketa and disturbed by his cool reception at Mineral 
Point, received an invitation to become pastor of the 
Potosi church. Before accepting, he asked the advice of 
the American Home Missionary Society, and in due 
time came the long-delayed reply from New York. It 
would be better for the Reverend Mr. Salter to remain 
in Iowa. “I trust it is of the Lord,” he confided to his 
diary, “and tho in many respects the field in Potosi 
would have been a more desirable one to labor med 
cheerfully shall endeavor to brave the hurt and burden 
of the day here.” 

His anxieties were increased by the knowledge that 
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the Reverend John C. Holbrook might leave his Dubuque 
parish for Mineral Point; it was suggested that Salter be 
offered the Dubuque pulpit. “The Lord’s hand is on me 
for good,” he, in his trouble, set down in the diary, “pre- 
serving me from dangers seen and unseen. I am under 
first obligations to be entirely devoted to the work of 
the Lord—in his providence the door of Wisconsin seems 
to be shut against me.” 

Disappointed by the circumstances which prevented 
him from accepting either the Mineral Point or Potosi 
churches, or applying for the Dubuque pulpit, he con- 
tinued his efforts to build up the Maquoketa and An- 
drew parishes. His small church, organized in December, 
still met in the old blacksmith shop, and Salter planned 
to raise sufficient money for a meeting-house. For a week 
prior to an assembly called to consider ways and means 
of raising money for a new church, he toured the country 
in the hopes of stirring up interest. He met with but 
little success. “There are various excuses—they are too 
poor—have too much else to do—must build a school 
house, don’t like the proposed location, etc.” So run the 
entries in his diary. “One man imploringly begged off by 
directing me to look at his coat, which, said he, however 
comfortable now was not so last winter, and again he 
begged me to look at his shabby cabin.” 

It was Salter’s wish that a site be selected, subscrip- 
tions taken, and the work begun, so that the building 
could be completed by September first. Only fifty dollars 
were subscribed at the evening meeting, but the pastor 
was instructed to solicit further aid in Dubuque and 
Galena. These towns raised thirty dollars and promised 
donations of wood and brick. “This,” wrote Salter, “was 
the first begging expedition, I ever engaged in—disagree- 
able enough to one’s sensitive feelings.” 
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Early in May, he rode to Fairplay, Wisconsin, where 
he met with Iowa and Wisconsin pastors. The moderator’s 
sermon was poorly arranged, and Salter returned home 
discouraged. The Mississippi was higher than it had been 
since 1828, and wind and rain whipped him toward Ma- 
quoketa. “The voice of this thunder,” he said, “enters 
the soul of the man who is traveling alone on the naked 
prairie.” Jogging along, his memory might have turned 
to the unfitness of the men just licensed to preach. The 
son of General Street, during his examination, dated the 
Reformation at the eighth century and made Calvin an 
Anglican. And Brother Cook, although passing a credit- 
able examination, nevertheless possessed an unpleasant 
personality. Types like these were not compatible with 
Salter’s idea of the ideal minister. To him these, indeed, 
were days of small things. 

In early August he again was on his tedious journey 
to another ecclesiastical convention in Wisconsin. This 
time he headed for Beloit, which he found a beautiful 
village on the east bank of the Rock River. Its streets 
were spacious and well laid out, and its neat Congrega- 
tional church, in contrast to the miserable little Maquo- 
keta structure, was a fine stone building, handsome and 
commodious. Sixty clergymen gathered to discuss plans 
for establishing colleges in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa. 
They unanimously agreed that Iowa should have a col- 
lege of its own, but much discussion and sectional pre- 
judice manifested itself when plans for a Wisconsin- 
Illinois institution were broached. Each section desired 
the college in its state. Compromise was offered. The 
institution should be built, said some, directly upon the 
boundary line, half to be in Illinois and half in Wisconsin. 
This ludicrous proposition was defeated by level heads, 
and the vexing problem settled by the association’s 
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agreeing to the establishment of two schools. As a result, 
Beloit College was organized in 1846, and Rockford Col- 
lege for Women in the following year. Salter returned 
home by way of Galena and Bellevue. 

On September 27, he finished his first sermon penned 
in the West. Up to this time he had used material written 
in the Seminary. This new sermon he planned to preach 
before the General Congregational Association of Iowa, 
‘eonvening at Brighton, in Washington County, on Octo- 
ber 3. “I notice the effects of my habit here in the care- 
lessness of my style,” commented Salter. “Modes of ex- 
pression which a year ago I would not have tolerated, 
now are spontaneously put on paper.” Disliking the 
crudities of Iowa’s lubberland, as he did, he was annoyed 
to find himself gradually succumbing to its unfinished 
social patterns. 

Leaving Maquoketa early one fine September morn- 
ing, he arrived at Brighton at half-past nine on Thursday, 
October 3. He came by way of Fredonia, Columbus City, 
and Washington. Fredonia, at the mouth of the Cedar 
and Iowa rivers, he found a little settlement boasting a 
steam sawmill and a ferry. Columbus City, two miles 
from Fredonia, was a cluster of a few good dwelling 
houses. At Washington, the county seat and a pleasant 
prairie town, he found court in session, and met Judge 
Joseph Williams, of the supreme bench. The latter proved 
a sociable, companionable man, full of talk, polite, and 
gentlemanly, but withal of very little dignity. Salter also 
was introduced to Jonathan C. Hall, a Mt. Pleasant at- 
torney and delegate to the state convention, a self-edu- 
cated man of high standing in his profession, but of “no 
religious character.” 

Many of Salter’s Andover friends greeted him as he 
rode into Brighton and climbed stiffly from his horse. 
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Ephraim Adams was there, as were Lane and Spaulding. 
Robbins, cheerful as ever, had come from his parish in 
Bloomington. Turner, as befitting his long years of ser- 
vice, was called to the chair, and Gaylord, now at Mt. 
Pleasant, was elected moderator. 

Business that first day of the convention moved 
slowly, but several serious resolutions were passed. One 
advocated the establishment of a religious newspaper in 
Iowa.? Salter, Turner, and Samuel Lucas, a lay delegate 
from Bloomington, were named to report further upon 
this publishing project. In addition, Salter was appointed 
the group’s delegate to the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional Convention of Wisconsin. He also was invited to 
preach the next annual sermon at the Iowa meeting on 
the subject, “The Duty of Churches to Support their 
Ministers.” 

A committee was appointed to request Governor 
John Chambers to set aside a day of public thanksgiving 
and prayer. It was further voted that “in case the Gov- 
ernor declines to recommend a day of Public Thanks- 
giving, that we recommend to our churches to observe 
the last Thursday in December as such.” The Committee 
on Slavery, echoing on the frontier those lessons learned 
in abolitionist New England, brought in a report tem- 
pered by neither compromise nor charity. Slavery was 
bluntly declared “a heinous sin and a gross violation of 
the laws and Gospel of Christ.” Not content with this 
forceful blow at “legalized oppression,” the clergymen 
went one step further and piously declared, “We also 
feel bound to withdraw fellowship from those who pro- 
fess to be Christians; and still hold their fellowmen in 
bondage.” Thus, in a sense, was the slaveholder excom- 
municated, and thus did these Congregational divines 
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add fuel to the smouldering fires which later were to 
envelop the nation in the flames of civil war. 

Other denominations, of course, shook under the 
import of this controversy. The Methodist church, much 
to the disgust of Peter Cartwright, split asunder; and 
the Baptists had difficulty in following a social course 
which would not wreck them upon the rocks of slavery. 
Even the Episcopal clergy, strong since colonial times 
in the South, had difficulty in judiciously meeting the 
problems occasioned by the rising spirit of abolition. 

The convention closed Monday noon, October 7, and 
Salter, feeling for the first time in many months that 
religion was prospering in Iowa, returned to Washington 
to learn that its “infidel” influence was declining, and to 
address the first annual meeting of the Iowa Anti-Slavery 
Society. Having supported the rather harsh anti-slavery 
resolutions at Brighton, Salter again declared his vigor- 
ous abolition sentiments—a creed undoubtedly pleasing 
to Aaron Street, Jr., Quaker president of the society. 
William Lewelling, of Salem, the recording secretary, 
complimented him. 

From Washington he rode over the dreary prairie 
to Iowa City to attend a session of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. He saw Shepherd Leffler, of Burlington, pre- 
siding with dignity and fairness, and there also he noticed 
the majority of young men and the few older heads in the 
convention hall. Salter was shocked when he heard a 
large majority of the convention vote to lay on the table 
a resolution for having the meetings opened with prayer. 
Perhaps this incident prompted him to write, “There 
are some competent men in the Convention, but the 
greater number are ignorant and poorly qualified.” 

Iowa City, hub of political Iowa, boasted a recently 
built capitol, ‘““a chaste specimen of Grecian and Doric 
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architecture, with horizontal cornice and entablature, 
surmounted by a dome supported by twenty-two Corin- 
thian columns.’® Trade and commerce flourished in dry- 
goods stores, groceries, and coffee-houses; gunsmiths 
filled powder flasks and druggists put up prescriptions.’® 
In this frontier community Salter was entertained by the 
Reverend W. W. Woods, pastor of the New School Pres- 
byterian Church. Salter also became acquainted with a 
young Scotch tailor, Andrews by name, who was “warm- 
hearted, intelligent, and Anti-Slavery.” 

He returned to Maquoketa only in time to set off for 
Cascade, the parish of his friend Turner, where a meet- 
ing of the Northern Iowa Association was scheduled for 
October 23. The Reverend Mr. Woods, of Iowa City, was 
unable to attend, so that nothing was accomplished to- 
ward a union of Presbyterians and Congregationalists in 
northern Iowa. The Association, however, did license 
Philip Bevan," of Sabula, for six months. 

Bevan, although not to remain long upon the Iowa 
scene, possessed an interesting background and poetical 
talent. He and Salter were to be friends for many years. 
Born in Newport, England, on February 27, 1811, in a 
house opposite the west gate of the town, Bevan was 
early apprenticed to a carpenter. Resenting this forceful 
introduction to a distasteful trade, he fled to the United 
States in 1834. Between then and 1843, he pursued a 
varied career upon the sea. On October 24, 1843, about 
the time the Andover Band was approaching their wil- 
derness home, Bevan and his family arrived in Sabula, 
Iowa. Here he farmed and preached. Three years later, 
he entered Lane Theological Seminary at Cincinnati. 
After his graduation he occupied pulpits in various In- 
diana towns. He died on April 3, 1890, at Martinsburg, 
Indiana. Thrice married and the father of sixteen child- 
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ren, Bevan is remembered today, not as a country preach- 
er, but as a minor member of the nationalistic school of 
poetry so common in the United States during its middle 
period. Among his works are Songs of the War, For the 
Union, and The Mystic Isle. One of his poems, now a rare 
item, is the America, a glorification, written in the tradi- 
tional nationalistic spirit, of the United States. 


America! that name, that land is thine— 

Where all are sovereigns, where each man keeps court— 
His own good arms his guardians and support— 

Where all united, like the sea at rest, 

Strength slumbers peaceful on the public breast. 


Such was the man whom Salter’s associates licensed 
to preach at the Cascade meeting in the burnished au- 
tumn of 1844. 

Not only did Preacher Salter, still strongheaded in 
the positiveness of youth, meet with fellow clergymen, 
attend revival meetings and anti-slavery conventions, 
but he also sought to place whiskey far from the reach of 
frail man. On the first day of 1845 a hundred members of 
the Maquoketa Temperance Society assembled and pe- 
titioned the county commissioners to license no grocery 
for any sum under one hundred dollars as required by 
law. Many a small tap-room, in those days, masqueraded 
as a grocery. Salter, as secretary of the society, circu- 
lated a similar petition, much to the annoyance of gro- 
cerymen in Andrew, and secured fifty signers. 

If he meddled in the private habits of men, he also 
earnestly sought to provide for their children the best 
possible schooling. During the exceptionally cold winter, 
predicted by the large number of bears near the forks of 
the Maquoketa, Salter inspected ten cabin schools. A Mr. 
White and a Mr. Steen, the latter most unpopular with 
his scholars, taught in Maquoketa. The South Settlement 
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School was kept by a Mr. Meers, the Burleroin School 
by Mr. Davis, and the school down by Copper Creek by 
Mr. Hunter. At Bellevue, children learned their lessons 
from Anson Herrington, at Andrew’s school from Mr. 
Hindman, at the school at Farmer’s Creek from Mr. Ty- 
son, at the school at the Forks from a man named Ma- 
caulay, and at Germain’s School from Mr, Whittemore. 
In Galena, Salter was amazed to learn from a Catholic 
schoolmaster that “The Romanists would rather not have 
the Bible read in schools.” It was one of Salter’s mis- 
fortunes, in his early life, to share with many Calvinists 
an intense dislike for the Roman Catholic Church. 

The ice went out of the Mississippi at Charleston on 
February 19, and on March 1, the first steamboat of the 
year docked at Dubuque. Once more the inland empire 
was in touch with the outside world. A blustery March 
was followed by a dry and pleasant April, with no rain- 
fall for four weeks. May, however, proved a month of 
storms. As Salter crossed the Mississippi on his way to a 
meeting at Albany, Illinois, he was in imminent peril of 
being drowned because of high winds, waves, and a leaky 
boat. “If it had not been for the Lord who was on our 
side, we should have dwelt in silence.” 

Later in the month he made a missionary tour, visit- 
ing twenty-five families. He was riding a four-year-old 
black mare which, with saddle and harness, he had pur- 
chased the previous March for seventy-five dollars. Her 
owner recommended her highly as of good breed, but, 
said Salter dryly, “having tried her, I fear I have the 
worst of the bargain.” The young missionary found 
horses a vexing and uncertain means of transportation. 
On one occasion, while riding through a snowstorm with 
ice underfoot, his horse stumbled and threw him. “I 
rolled right under him. He got up on his legs, but I was 
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afraid to stir for fear I should frighten him and he step 
on me, but I made a desperate effort and succeeded.” 
Then the moralist added the injunction, “Men never 
ought to be in so much of a hurry as not to be prudent.” 

Once, when Salter dismounted to have lunch and 
feed his horse, the animal broke its halter and set off for 
home. Its owner was obliged to trudge to Cascade to se- 
cure another mount. But a horse somehow mitigated the 
hardships and dreariness of long prairie rides, and 
brought experiences not altogether unpleasant. One time, 
as the preacher rode over the burnt and barren prairie, 
an eagle came and floated directly over his head. Not 
infrequently he rode along a single wagon track while 
all around the prairies were burning, and vast clouds of 
smoke rolled over the heavens. “I remember well,” he 
wrote long years later, “the hardships and privations and 
the bitter and howling winds of the long and desolate 
prairies in the winter months, and the howling wolves 
which frequently broke the slumber of the night.” On 
one occasion he crossed Turkey Creek in a frail canoe 
while his horse swam alongside. Five dollars bought 
sufficient hay and grain to feed a horse through the 
winter, and four feet could be shod for only one dollar 
and a half. 

Life, however, did not center entirely about stub- 
born horses, sin, and missionary expeditions. There were 
leisure hours and fun for those who would have it. Salter 
found amusement and relaxation in various ways. His 
small personal library, supplemented during his first 
vacation in New York, supplied him with the Reverend 
Richard Baxter’s A Call to the Unconverted, a publica- 
tion of the American Tract Society, and with Guizot’s 
General History of Civilization in Europe. He received 
stimulus, if not pleasure, from reading Joseph S. Kirk- 
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patrick’s Private Thoughts on Theology to the Serious 
Enquirer After Truth. Kirkpatrick, a Dubuque author, 
maintained, in his twenty-eight-page pamphlet, that the 
account which clergymen call “the fall of man” is in 
reality the plain and simple narration of man’s creation. 
Such a theory Salter could not accept. He also found 
much bad grammar and improper use of language in the 
slender volume. 

Frequently the fiddle must have sent its call to the 
ears of this young twenty-two-year-old boy, marooned 
in the center of a rough society the people of which per- 
sisted in conquering the prairie even if they lost their 
souls. Many long autumn evenings were spent in singing. 
These festivals Salter participated in and enjoyed. Per- 
haps he joined in singing the delightful hymn, Loving 
and Pleasing God, known by young and old since its in- 
clusion in one of Lowell Mason’s many song-books of the 
middle period. 

He is my Father, I his child 

To love him is my pleasure; 

"Tis better to obey my God 

Than have all earthly treasure. 

O let me strive through all my life, 
My God, to love and please thee; 
For know, from day to day, my soul, 
He ever, ever sees thee.!2 

Sometimes sightseeing tours to places of interest near 
Maquoketa interested Salter and his friends. Twice he 
visited the Maquoketa caves, to be impressed with their 
natural beauty and magnitude. He described in his diary, 
after seeing the caves for the first time in March, 1844, 
the scene. “The first object was the bridge. I first passed 
under this and was filled with wonder and admiration at 
the massiveness and solidity of the arch, entirely of rock. 
At the base I should judge the width to be some thirty 
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feet. The course in the arch rises very gradually. In the 
center I should think the heighth of the arch was about 
fifteen feet. The creek, which I call Cave Creek, passes 
under this bridge . . . I next visited the magnificent 
portico of the cave, one of the grandest works of nature 
which I ever saw—the solid rock form a heighth of about 
90 feet and arches inwards gradually—the entrance to 
the cave itself is low. I put myself in a little ways, but 
the water of the creek prevented my going further. I 
dared not remain long under this awful arch of nature as 
I saw one massive piece of rock which in a few days had 
fallen from its old situation and the likes of which would 
crush a mortal to atoms in a moment.” 

On the south bank of the Maquoketa, about three- 
quarters of a mile below the mouth of Mill Creek, lay an 
abandoned Indian camp. This site Salter visited during 
June, 1845. He found a stone cut much in the shape of 
a large ax, and here he observed holes dug into the 
ground which the Indians had used in baking. Blackened 
stones still marked the location of tribal fires. 

When times seemed hard and disappointments keen, 
when reading lost its attraction and exploration trips 
their novelty, there always remained two gently pleasant 
pursuits to ease the strain of pioneer coarseness—reading 
family letters and daydreaming. Mail came from the 
East—Boston, Portsmouth, New York, and Andover— 
twice weekly unless, of course, swollen rivers, prairie 
fires, or heavy snows prevented. Usually between two 
and three weeks elapsed from the time a letter was mail- 
ed in New York until it reached Maquoketa. Sometimes, 
but infrequently, six weeks went by. The small leather 
mail packets, opened by the general storekeeper and 
postmaster, generally contained something for the Rev- 
erend William Salter. 
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Letters came from his father,’* warning him of the 
danger always attendant upon too little exercise; from 
his mother, carrying tender messages of love and affec- 
tion; from his older brother, Benjamin, containing news 
of the business world and frequently enclosing little gifts 
of money; from his sister, Mary, mentioning bits of 
church and family news; and from former students and 
friends at Andover. There was always the chance, of 
course, of a communication from Dr. Badger, of the 
American Home Missionary Society. These letters, ar- 
riving regularly, undoubtedly did much, with their news 
of books, people, and events, to make frontier Iowa bear- 
able. 

And when the letters had been read and reread, then 
the young minister, still very much a boy in private, 
permitted himself to dream of a girl whom he had met at 
the home of Mrs. D. M. Mitchell, in Andover. Her name 
was Mary Ann Mackintire, and her home was in Charles- 
town, just around two corners from Bunker Hill. 
Thoughts of her and of home quickened his pulse and set 
him to planning an Eastern vacation. He hoped to consult 
Dr. Badger concerning a change of location. The arrange- 
ments were easily made; and June 11 found Salter rat- 
tling along the dirty road from Dubuque to Galena, 
where he made connections with the Chicago stage. His 
fare was eight dollars. 

At Chicago the attractive steamboat Constellation 
waited for Detroit passengers. The charges were five 
dollars, and the trip most pleasant. In Detroit, Salter at- 
tended a meeting of clergymen convened to discuss 
Western education, temperance, and slavery. There, for 
the first time, he met the earnest, enthusiastic Jonathan 
Blanchard, president of Knox College. While in Detroit, 
perhaps remembering Mary Ann, Salter purchased a 
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stylish leghorn hat. On June 24, the steamboat London 
carried him to Buffalo. He visited Niagara Falls, met Miss 
Jane Brush, the fiancée of E, B. Turner, and traveled to 
New York by way of Albany. His total expenses, from 
Maquoketa to Manhattan, were twenty-five dollars. 

On Wednesday, July 2, Mrs. Salter, after days of 
watching, recorded in her diary, “William returned home 
from Iowa.” Her son’s entry in his personal records, a 
narrative faithfully kept during the saddle years of his 
ministry, read, “Found all well and desire to be grateful 
to the Great Preserver of Men.” So ended William Salt- 
er’s first sojourn in Iowaland. 

He had gone out, fresh from Andover Theological 
Seminary, imbued with high hopes for the success of his 
labors; he was returning disillusioned and disappointed. 
The subject of his ministry, Jesus Christ and Him Cruci- 
fied, had not found a generous reception in the hearts of 
a “whole community .. . filled up with families who 
are Universalists or ignorant persons and who have never 
been brought up to respect the Sabbath or attend public 
worship.” A “torrent of abuse” had been the only reward 
for his faithfulness in ministering to men who quarreled 
over land titles, drank prodigiously, and gambled on 
Mississippi River steamboats. For two years he had 
traveled on foot and horseback through Jackson County, 
preaching and administering the sacraments. His home 
had been a log house, and his study a portion of the 
main room partitioned off by a swaying curtain. His 
food, simple as the people, consisted of corn bread, pork, 
potatoes, maple syrup, honey and blackberries, rasp- 
berries, and gooseberries, when in season. 

The thought of leaving unleavened Iowa to experi- 
ence again the delight of paved streets with omnibuses 
running on schedule, to browse once more in the libraries 
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of the University of the City of New York, and to talk 
with educated people filled him with unconcealed de- 
light. His brothers and sisters, and his father, home from 
the sea, probably listened long hours to stories of a 
hardy people busily at work transforming the frontier 
of 1840 to a settled community. 

During Salter’s short vacation he did many things. 
He talked with officials of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society and expressed a strong preference for 
another parish. He and his brother, Benjamin, took a 
little vacation trip through New England. They stopped 
at friendly Portsmouth, where relatives, the Ewens, wel- 
comed them. On July 21, Salter left New York for Bos- 
ton, where Mary Ann’s father was engaged in the im- 
porting and exporting of fine linens. During his nine-day 
stay—doubtlessly exciting days—William proposed to 
Mary Ann. She accepted him on Friday, July 25. Wil- 
liam returned home with the good news; the engagement 
was to be announced immediately, and the wedding was 
planned for the following summer. 

There was little time for the Salters to discuss this 
match with their son. He left the following day for his 
Western parish, leaving instructions for forwarding 
books purchased in New York and Boston. His return 
route duplicated his Eastern journey, from New York to 
Albany, then to Buffalo and Detroit, and eventually to 
Milwaukee. There he started overland, arriving at Ga- 
lena via Janesville. From Galena, the journey to Maquo- 
keta was simple. 

A happier lad made this return trip than the young 
preacher who had left Iowa a month earlier.1* Touches 
of humor occur in his writing as he penned picturesque 
descriptions of people and scenes. The first evening after 
leaving Detroit on the New Orleans, eighty persons gath- 
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ered in the main cabin to hear him preach of “Him in 
whose hands our breath is.” The boat was crowded. Many 
passengers were headed for the Lake Superior copper 
regions; a bereaved husband was coming to live in soli- 
tude; and an anxious father was searching for a son re- 
ported last seen near Madison, Iowa. 

Salter, as usual, enjoyed the scenery. “The shores of 
Michigan,” he wrote when describing Mackinaw, “are 
generally low and sandy. This island possesses high 
rocky bluffs. At the south end is a little village and over 
it on the bluff is the U. S. garrison. The white-washed 
walls and barracks, contrasting with the green of land 
and water, make a picturesque appearance.” 

On the afternoon of August 16 he again was in Iowa, 
and so began the second period of his life upon the fron- 
tier. He returned to find the Shaw household in tears at 
the loss of a six-year-old son, struck down by fever and 
ague. Salter’s grief at the death of this child of whom he 
was genuinely fond, coupled with loneliness at the 
thought of a year away from his family and Mary Ann, 
prompted him to write her: “This is lowa. The chance is 
great when I think of what I have proposed to you. That 
you should leave the best of homes and the best of land 
to be the wife of a humble missionary. I’m so humble and 
weak I almost tremble at my presumption. You thank 
God in your prayers that you were born in this age of 
the world and yet you are willing to put yourself five 
generations back and be as those who two hundred years 
ago settled in New England.” 

Not only was he sad, but he also was discouraged 
when he found a Methodist emotionalist attracting mem- 
bers from his congregation. The Congregational Church 
was not completed, the people no more interested in re- 
ligion than before he left, and the entire community was 
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ill with fever and ague, and disappointed by the small 
crops occasioned by an exceedingly hot summer. Mrs. 
Shaw scarcely had time to mourn her son. Her three 
other children were sick with whooping cough and sum- 
mer complaint. Salter found that death had come to many 
homes during the summer. 

Such news saddened and discouraged him. He learned 
that a Methodist circuit-rider had stirred up the settlers 
against Congregationalism. And only a year or so pre- 
viously, the Reverend Charles E, Brown, a Baptist from 
Pennsylvania, had scoured the forks of the Maquoketa 
in search of converts. Then too, Salter was irritated by 
the knowledge that Catholic schools, under the juris- 
diction of Biship Mathais Loras, were instructing Prot- 
estant children. Such competition worried the youth, 
who believed that salvation lay only at the end of the 
Congregational trail. 

These obstacles, however, were not peculiar to Sal- 
ter’s far-flung parish. Missionaries in the West generally 
found no lack of sorrows and discouragements. One 
preacher deplored four stumbling-blocks which continu- 
ally hindered him in his work of doing good. Few people, 
he said, are willing to cooperate, and settlers “have not 
been accustomed since their residence in this new coun- 
try, to attend regular worship. As a consequence, the 
habit of going to church on the Sabbath being broken 
up, many other habits are formed, and a new set of feel- 
ings cherished, very unfavorable to the religious ob- 
servance of the Sabbath.” He found also a decided pre- 
judice against Eastern missionaries, settlers feeling that 
“we come West to civilize the heathen.” Finally, he la- 
mented the common disregard of the Sabbath. “Men will 
violate God’s holy day by labor and traveling.” 

Spaulding, however, reported that he received “fixed 
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and earnest attention, tearful eyes, and, in a few in- 
stances, a trembling hope expressed that a new life had 
commenced.”!* Laboring in the thinly-settled region near 
Farmington, Harvey Adams wrote: “I should be happy, 
indeed, could I say that sinners were inquiring what they 
should do to be saved; but such is far from the state of 
the case. These desolations, this reigning, prevailing stu- 
pidity, disturbs my peace day and night. There are kind- 
ling emotions of grief in my heart while I write. Such 
distressing feelings in view of the desolations of Zion, I 
was little acquainted with before I entered the ministry. 
The tears fall thick and fast while I pen this gloomy state 
of things, but I cannot write good tidings in my report 
when the chariot of salvation is delayed.”'” 

Another of Salter’s comrades, Hill, laboring in Clay- 
ton County with but little success, wrote courageously: 
“To the eyes of sense this appears to be a day of small 
things, but the eye of faith sees great consequences de- 
pending upon every action. This is emphatically ‘the ac- 
cepted time, the day of salvation’ with this people.’’!* In 
Burlington, although the church was united, harmonious, 
and enjoyed spiritual growth, Hutchinson longed for 
“the spirit of God to come in this place with power. I am 
trying to lead the church in daily prayer for this blessing, 
and to expect it, and wait upon God until it comes.’’!® 

Salter, realizing his difficulties were shared by others 
of the Band, cast off his worries in a program of hard 
work. He devoted September to renewing old acquain- 
tances, preaching funeral sermons, making parish visits, 
and studying. Two building projects occupied his mind. 
He was interested in the construction of an academy at 
Maquoketa, and he wanted a house of his own. 

While in New York he had collected $300 for the 
academy, and he expected members of his congregation 
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and Jackson County settlers to donate land, labor, and 
materials. Brick, made in a local kiln, was to be used. 
Salter also planned to use Maquoketa brick in the con- 
struction of his one-room house. This he intended to 
occupy until after his marriage, when additional rooms 
could be added. 7 

The prevalence of sickness and the immediate neces- 
sity for building up his parish, however, forced Salter 
temporarily to give up the idea of a home. In Bellevue, 
where he frequently preached, he was hated. “Bellevue 
is one of the most abandoned places I was ever in—a most 
dreadful population. The only evidence I have that I 
have preached the truth among them is that they hate 
me.” His Maquoketa congregation, however, grew more 
attentive and cooperative. Yet Salter liked his parish no 
more in 1845 than he had in 1844, and he was eager to go 
elsewhere, provided the transfer could be managed in a 
dignified manner. 

While speculating upon the low state of religion in 
Maquoketa and considering the financial, intellectual, 
and spiritual poverty of the people, he compared his qual- 
ifications for a better field, with those of other members 
of the Band. Hill, Salter decided, was of rather a heavy, 
slow cast of mind. Turner possessed a well-balanced 
mind and preached good plain sermons. Ephraim Adams 
was serious, sober, dignified, and instructive; and Rob- 
bins was plain, clear, and interesting. Daniel Lane, how- 
ever, he considered head and shoulders above all the 
rest. “He has a discriminating strong mind, is of the high- 
est moral excellence, and commends himself as a man of 
God and minister of Christ to every man’s conscience.” 
He did not mention Hutchinson, then ill with consump- 
tion at Burlington, nor Ebenezer Alden, for whom he had 
little regard. 
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John Shaw, although not converted, was fond of the 
preacher whom he and his wife had boarded for two 
years. When he learned Salter was planning to build a 
house somewhere in the Forks of the Maquoketa, Shaw 
offered to sell the minister a plot of land attractively sit- 
uated. His offer was accepted, and Salter ordered a study 
built of native brick, twenty-two feet long, fourteen feet 
wide, and nine feet high. Construction began in October. 
The house cost $150 and its underpining twenty-five 
dollars. There was a well, lined with over five thousand 
bricks, in which butter, cheese, and milk could be cooled 
and from which came cold and pure water. The property 
was surrounded by a fence of cedar posts. Two maple 
trees, set out by Shaw, decorated the yard. 

‘My study,” wrote Salter to Mary Ann, “is delight- 
fully situated on high ground overlooking the embryo 
village. South stretches off the boundless prairies, west 
is a beautiful farming country, there being beautiful 
groves at a mile distance in that direction. East, on the 
other side of the road, is the five acres belonging to the 
Academy, on the highest of land in which is the site for 
the Institution, being the highest point of land in the 
neighborhood, and still farther east, a little north, is No. 
7 Union Street. The road in front of the house is the 
stage road from Dubuque to Davenport. My study door 
is some eighty feet from the road.” 

Within this brick house, Salter’s first home of his own 
in the West, the young minister arranged his few pos- 
sessions. A shut-in, air-tight stove, purchased in Maquo- 
keta, glowed with warmth and comfort. A native bed- 
stead occupied one corner. On a small table were candle- 
sticks and snuffers. Two pounds of candles and a wash 
basin were close at hand. His chair, a rocker, pulled close 
on dark evenings to the candle table, had cost a dollar 
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and a quarter. In a corner stood a sharp ax, while coats, 
fur caps, and miscellaneous clothing hung from wall pegs. 
Trunks and a bookcase filled empty spaces. His table 
held ink, goosequills, copies of the Dubuque Transcript, 
to which he subscribed, and a few books. He was reading 
Asa Cuming’s A Memoir of Rev. Edward Payson, D. D., 
Tracy’s Memoir of the Life of Jeremiah Evarts, the Con- 
gregational Almanac, the Edinburgh Review, and the 
works of Milton, Bacon, and Shakespeare. Two and a 
half cords of wood stood stacked outside his door. 

Here he planned to live and study, although con- 
tinuing to take most of his meals with the Shaws. And 
here he hoped to bring Miss Mackintire after their mar- 
riage. 

Even while planning his study to suit a wife, he 
worried over financial troubles. His salary was only two 
hundred dollars a year. He had spent one hundred and 
fifty dollars on his library, and his cash on hand rarely 
totaled a hundred dollars. On the first of November 1845, 
Eliel Nims and Alonzo Spaulding, on behalf of the Ma- 
quoketa Church, petitioned the American Home Mission- 
ary Society to continue its support of Salter.?° The local 
church, so ran the petition, guaranteed to raise fifty- 
four dollars and fifty cents. The Missionary Society was 
asked to contribute the balance—one hundred and forty- 
five dollars and fifty cents. Andrew raised only thirty- 
five dollars. Such was the state of religion in a county of 
over three thousand inhabitants. 

Maquoketa settlers lived in pinched circumstances, 
and their houses were frequently poorly built and un- 
clean. “They lived on corn-bread, bacon and coffee, which 
was often of corn or rye,” wrote a traveling preacher. 
“Their wheat was trodden out on the ground, and as 
their cheap mills had no appliances for cleaning their 
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wheat, the bread partook of the color of the soil, They 
lived chiefly in cabins made of unhewn logs which were 
‘chinked’ with sticks split to match the cracks, which 
were driven in and held in place by wooden pins, then 
covered with lime mortar, or, if that could not be ob- 
tained, with clay or mud. The door was made of split 
boards, had wooden hinges and a wooden latch, and 
opened from the outside by a string which passed through 
the door a little above the latch. To lock the door it was 
only necessary to pull in the string. >" 

Salter in his parish visits was confronted with fron- 
tier poverty in all its phases. Mrs. Joseph McCloy, wife 
of the mill-keeper, lived in a little disagreeable house by 
the side of the mill-pond. Her husband, failing to conquer 
the rum demon, had been excommunicated by the pious. 
The Marshalls lived as neighbors to the McCloys. A 
widow, living in an uncomfortable cabin with four little 
children, Mrs. Marshall possessed a covetous disposition. 
A quarter of a mile down a “hollow” lived a Virginian 
who for forty years had been moving west. After knock- 
ing and pulling the string, Salter found on a couch an old 
lady suffering from a severe cough and ague, and in a 
corner on a bed two young men, one afflicted with the 
ague and the other with inflammation of the kidneys. 
In another family he found all its members sick with 
fever and ague. Such were the people from whom he 
solicited donations for the church. 

New Year’s Day of 1846 began with an old-fashioned 
rainstorm with heavy drops pit-patting upon Salter’s win- 
dows and a rising wind shaking the house. He tramped 
in thick boots down a quarter mile of muddy roads to 
eat supper with the Shaws and returned, by the light of 
a borrowed lantern, to write to Mary Ann. “I never could 
write poetry,” so the goosequill began, “and it is several 
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years since I made a rhyme, but as I am in the West and 
this is New Year’s the following just popped into my 


head: 


Five moons apart, my chosen friend; 

And Love the other five will end, 

Then let us meet no more to part, 

And hand with hand, and heart with heart, 
We'll join ourselves as long as life 

To be your husband and my wife. 

What think you, dear, of this proposal? 
Please let me know in rhyme or prosal.” 


On January 24, Miss Mackintire, from No 
Street, Charlestown, responded: 


’Tis six months, dear, this blessed day, 
Since you first stole my heart away, 

As you have that, what should I do 

But likewise give my hand to you? 
Then four months! pass, oh pass, away, 
And bring the happy, happy day 

When “hand in hand and heart to heart,” 
So firmly joined they ne’er can part, 
To your proposal Til accede, 

And strive to prove “help-meet” indeed 
Worthy your love, my William dear,— 
Still, that I can, I have much fear. 


To these ladylike verses, Salter replied: 


Your rhymes, my dear, are very good, 
And if I could, I surely would 

Reply to you in rhyme again 

And bless you for your curious strain. 
But ah these dull and wintry days, 
Are slow to help a rhymester’s lays. 
The snow and ice and frozen ground 
Afford a dreary prospect round; 

Oh soar, my muse to nobler things! 
And lend me, hope, thy blessed wings! 
Whilst I may see next June at hand 
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And Mary; Mary’s heart, Mary’s hand 
Fast bound with mine, in holy love, 
With raptuous joy like that above. 
Then haste ye lingering months away 
And bring that bright, that blessed day. 

Those intervening months, so romantically conjured 
up in verse, in reality were to be filled with changes and 
disappointments. Death came to alter the whole pattern 
of Salter’s life, and to remove him, as he had hoped, from 
the Forks of the Maquoketa to a pleasanter parish. 

Burlington, port for pioneers, called for a Congrega- 
tional pastor. 
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THE CALL OF DESTINY 


HE DEATH of Horace Hutchinson in Burlington, 
QB after a life of misfortune and ill-health, was not un- 
expected. Only determination had conquered his 
frailty when an Andover student. Hutchinson’s father, 
knowing his son’s weakness and fearing the effect of 
Western fevers and agues, had vigorously opposed his 
going to Iowa and had bluntly foretold his death.! This 
prediction now was realized; frontier hardships had 
proved too much for even Hutchinson’s strong-willed 
desire to convert Burlington to Congregationalism. 
Hutchinson’s classmates, as well as the officials of 
the American Home Missionary Society, felt that he 
could not long endure in Iowa. When Salter returned to 
New York for his vacation in the summer of 1845, Dr. 
Badger, in a confidential conversation, asked him to 
consider going to Burlington in the event of Hutchinson’s 
death.” Salter, dissatisfied with his Maquoketa parish 
and disappointed that the Society had refused to permit 
him to accept the Potosi call, assented with reservations. 
The Burlington church must make it plainly apparent 
that he was wanted. Congregationalism in Burlington, 
Badger replied, was at a low ebb. Hutchinson was on a 
vacation, the church structure was unfinished, and the 
parishioners were noted for their extreme self-esteem 
and stubbornness. A deacon and a leading man in the 
church, Salter secretly learned, was a political newspaper 
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editor without influence and not highly esteemed as a 
Christian. 

Thoughts of moving to Burlington appealed strongly 
to Salter. Not only did the town stand high as one of the 
most important commercial centers of the upper river, 
north of St. Louis, but it also offered many social ad- 
vantages, A young wife would be happier in this Mis- 
sissippi metropolis than amidst Maquoketa’s crudities. 
Salter was careful, however, to proceed with caution, 
and to keep the news from some members of the Band. 

Through the blustering winter, while Salter wrote 
sermons and tidied up his cabin, his thoughts frequently 
strayed to Burlington. Turner, he knew, had recommend- 
ed him for the post. Lane and Reed were sponsoring him. 
Then came news that Hutchinson was improving and 
could probably continue another season. Disappointment 
filled Salter, for he well knew this meant more Maquo- 
keta years. “I feel very happy,” he wrote to his future 
wife, “that I have never opened my mouth on this sub- 
ject, so that any of my brethren could suppose that I 
was asking great things for myself.” He rationalized with 
the words of the Psalmist: “Lord, my heart is not 
haughty, nor mine eyes lofty: neither do I exercise my- 
self in great matters, or in things too high for me.” 

One chilly Saturday afternoon he trudged from his 
comfortable brick house to the general store, head- 
quarters for supplies, gossip, and mail. There he found 
a letter from Albert S. Shackford, owner of a-flouring 
mill in Burlington,? and no stranger to Salter. Their 
friendship had begun when Salter, a young boy, was 
visiting his grandmother in Portsmouth. Now came a 
letter, dated January 3, which reopened the entire Bur- 
lington question. 

Salter read of the serious illness of Hutchinson, 
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learned he had not preached for three weeks, and that 
he “has signified his wish not to be considered any longer 
as our minister, nor can we indulge the hope that he can 
ever preach again.” Congregational affairs in Burlington 
were desperate. “You know the importance of this place 
as a center of religious influence,” continued the letter, 
“vou know something of its rapid growth and heretofore 
neglected condition; and you realize something of the 
need there is of a faithful evangelical ministry exhort- 
ing its power constantly over this God-forgetting popu- 
lation. The ways of Zion do truly mourn here; error is 
coming in like a flood, and truth is trodden in the dust, 
whilst there is no Watchman on its walls able to sound 
the trumpet loud enough to reach the closed ears of the 
perishing multitude.” 

Reading this, Salter might well have cede tsa 
Hutchinson’s own description of affairs in Burlington. 
“Indeed, after three months experience, I can testify that 
Burlington is a hard place—not in just the sense that 
yours is; but in the worst sense of the word—morally, 
spiritually.” 

Albert Shackford’s brother, the Reverend C. C. 
Shackford, at whose ordination ‘Theodore Parker 
preached his famous sermon on The Transient and Per- 
manent in Christianity, led the revolt against Calvinism 
in Burlington. Formally called the “Moral and Spiritual 
Reform Society,” his church was slightingly referred to as 
the “India Rubber Church” or the “Free and Easy 
Church.” Unitarians, Universalists, Deists, Swedenborg- 
ians—all anathema to the pious—supported it. This elas- 
tic society, it was said, maintained the most comfortable 
and convenient meeting-place in town; its lecturer was 
popular, and its doctrines easy to follow. 

“In the meanwhile,” wrote Shackford, “our own 
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place of worship is closed, our congregation scattered, 
and our little church discouraged.” Orthodoxy was a 
term of reproach in the moral darkness of the communi- 
ty. Shackford’s observations, no doubt, reflected a per- 
sonal bias, for he had long been a pillar of Hutchinson’s 
church. He had acted as secretary when the Congrega- 
tional Church was organized, and his name was men- 
tioned in its articles of incorporation. He had signed the 
church’s constitution and in 1843 had represented Bur- 
lington as a lay-delegate at a meeting of the Denmark 
Association. When superintendent of the Sunday School 
he had introduced responsive Scriptural reading. 

“Those of our number,” concluded Deacon Shack- 
ford’s letter, “who are acquainted with yourself, look to 
you as perhaps the human instrumentality through which 
better times may dawn upon the spiritual prospect of 
Burlington, and at their request I have addressed these 
lines to you, to press upon your attention the question, 
whether your master’s cause does not require you, if it 
be consistent with your engagements at home, to come to 
Burlington, and see its condition and ascertain if here 
you could not be more widely useful than anywhere else 
in Iowa.” 

This invitation, Salter realized, pointed the way for 
his escape from uncongenial Maquoketa and Andrew. 
He pondered the question, but not until a week later did 
he sit down to discuss Shackford’s invitation with Miss 
Mackintire. 

This letter, sent to Mary Ann at Charlestown, was 
forwarded to her at 145 Amos Street, the Salter home in 
New York City. A comfortable house, with front and 
back parlors, it stood in a respectable neighborhood, and 
was furnished in a plain, substantial manner. Charles, a 
younger brother of Salter’s, brought the Iowa letter to 
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his guest as she sat on a sofa in the parlor talking with 
the family. Excitement followed. William’s father regard- 
ed as providential his son’s opportunity to move to Bur- 
lington. Fanny, a sister, said to “tell William to go.” Mary 
Ann was enthusiastic, yet cautious. “I cannot but feel,” 
she wrote to Iowa that night, “that you are to go there, 
that God has a great work for you to do there—yet, 
when I think of your health and that you are young, 
and of the exertions which you would have to make 
there, I tremble lest serious consequences may follow.’ 
Mary Ann’s father had opened and read Salter’s 
letter before forwarding it, an action which he later re- 
gretted. He immediately wrote his daughter, in his au- 
thoritative and pompous style, to urge Salter’s accep- 
tance. “I do not doubt,” his letter said, “that Mr. Salter 
might be more pleasantly situated, live easier, be more 
independent, and perhaps be more likely to enjoy good 
health where he is, than in Burlington. But is it probable 
that he could on the whole do as much good?’® Neither 
Mary Ann nor Salter enjoyed this gratuitous advice. The 
latter, as a matter of fact, penned his fiancée a rather 
brusque note, asking if her father read all his letters. 
Benjamin Salter learned a few days later from Dr. 
Badger that the American Home Missionary Society 
would support William in Burlington. But, continued 
Badger, Congregationalists there are unpleasant to work 
with and the field will require a man of patience and 
self-denial. He pointed out that Hutchinson had been 
unable to erect even a small church structure. Mary Ann 
received confirmation of churlishness in Hutchinson’s 
congregation from Portsmouth relatives of Albert Shack- 
ford. “I do not think you are called to sacrifice your life,” 
she wrote Salter, “and if there is any danger that your 
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energies will be overtaxed, and your constitution im- 
paired it seems to me you ought not to go.” 

Salter, alone in the backcountry, debated these prob- 
lems. He feared the extreme self-assurance and boorish 
independence of Burlington Congregationalists; he knew 
Dr. Badger considered it an unpleasant field; he remem- 
bered Hutchinson’s fruitless efforts to build a church, 
and he doubted whether his own strength was equal to 
the task. Pondering thus he set off for Burlington in a 
late February snow-storm to judge the situation for him- 
self. 

The intense cold made the joints of the open wagon 
creak and crack as it moved slowly through white drifts. 
At nightfall Davenport was reached, and Salter crawled 
stiffly from layer after layer of warm buffalo robes in 
which he had wrapped himself early that morning. An 
open sleigh took him to Muscatine the next day. There 
he learned the Iowa River was filled with floating ice, 
and he was forced to wait at the home of Robbins until 
the Burlington stage came through. At half-past two on 
a bitter cold Tuesday afternoon, Salter paid his fare of 
$5.75, climbed into the stage, with its horses breathing 
steam, huddled within a buffalo robe, and heard the 
driver’s coarse “gittup.” Soon they crossed Muscatine 
Island, a distance of twelve miles without a house. “I 
made out to live,’ wrote Salter a few days later, “with 
the aid of a Buffalo robe and with getting out, running, 
until we stopped at a cabin to warm. We went right in 
before day, the folks were abed.” 

When the Iowa River was reached, it was groaning 
with uncertain ice. The driver, however, unhitched his 
horses, and led them across one by one; then the pas- 
sengers, pulled the wagon over. One is reminded of 
Joseph Jefferson’s winter trek by sleigh from Galena to 
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Dubuque some years earlier. “We traveled .. . on the 
frozen river in sleighs,” wrote the actor, “smoother work 
than the roughly rutted roads of the prairie; but it was a 
perilous journey, for a warm spell had set in and made 
the ice sloppy and unsafe. We would sometimes hear ‘it 
crack and see it bend under the horses’ feet.”® Sixteen 
miles from Burlington a forward axle broke. Finally, at 
seven o’clock of a cold evening, the weary stage pulled 
into town. It was, shivered Salter, a most cheerless and 
cold ride. 

Going to the Hutchinson home, Salter found sickness 
and sorrow. Hutchinson appeared but skin and bones. 
Great coughs shook his frail frame. Mrs. Hutchinson was 
bravely mourning the premature birth of her first child. 
Although Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Starr entertained Salter, 
he spent most of his time at the bedside of his Andover 
classmate. Hutchinson rapidly sank into the last stages 
of consumption. At ten minutes past three on March 7, 
the sorrowing brethren saw broken for the first time the 
circle of their comradeship. 

Four days later Hutchinson was buried. “After the 
assembly at the grave had retired, Br. Robbins and my- 
self,” said Salter, “waited as the narrow house of one of 
our Brothers was filled up. At the thought that pressed 
upon me as I then stood—soon thus with me, the dust 
shall return to the earth as it was, the oak shall send its 
roots and pierce my mould, and my clay shall be a 
brother to the insensible rock and sluggish clod which the 
rude swain turns with his hoe and stands upon.” 

Salter now turned his energies to the low state of 
Congregationalism in Burlington. He preached two Sun- 
days, March 1 and March 8, selecting texts from the 
Psalms and from I Corinthians. Morning and afternoon 
preaching was the custom. Salter has left his own de- 
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scription of the house of worship. “Let us go down Co- 
lumbia Street which runs to the river and a few doors 
from Water Street, which is the river street, we enter 
an old store and find ourselves in the Lord’s House. The 
seats will accommodate a hundred persons. At one end 
in the corner is the desk. The singing is poor. The audi- 
ence is attentive and apparently interested.” 

On the following Sunday, March 15, he preached 
two old sermons written at Andover. The congregation 
met after his afternoon sermon and extended him a 
unanimous invitation to become pastor of the church.‘ 
“The call,” he wrote to Mary Ann, “is about as regular 
as could be expected in this irregular country.” Nothing 
was said concerning money, and he left Burlington with 
no knowledge of what his salary might be. His steam- 
boat fare to Muscatine was $2.50; the trip took about 
twelve hours. He found the scenery of the Mississippi 
dull and tedious in early spring. Nothing but islands 
crowded with trees and great banks appeared around 
him. “Everything in the West goes by noise,” he wrote. 
“T was amused to see the mulattoes rattle every plate 
they put on the breakfast table this morning.” Passengers 
lazed on the decks, frequented the bar, or played cards. 
Salter, for the most part, sat alone writing letters. 

Returning to Maquoketa, he decided to accept the 
Burlington: call and on March 25 wrote out his accep- 
tance. In this brief note, addressed to three prominent 
Burlingtonians, Henry W. Starr, A. S. Shackford, and 
Dr. S. S. Ransom, he said he would begin his work on the 
second Sunday in April and asked that he be remem- 
bered in the prayers of the church.’ 

When Salter announced his decision, many in Ma- 
quoketa expressed sincere regret. John Shaw, never an 
enthusiastic Christian, offered him an acre of land if he 
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would remain. If the American Home Missionary Society, 
observed Shaw, sends us a smart minister to take your 
place, someone will call him away, and if they send us a 
fool, we don’t want him. Deacon Cotton added his pleas 
to those of Shaw, and an excommunicated member, one 
of the faithless, expressed sorrow. Salter’s family and the 
Mackintires, on the other hand, were delighted when 
they received the news. 

Busy weeks followed Salter’s decision. Books and 
furniture were packed, parish calls made, and good-byes 
said. The farewell sermon was carefully written and 
polished. On Sunday afternoon, April 5, friends and 
parishioners crowded the Maquoketa meeting-house to 
hear their preacher’s last sermon and to receive the 
sacrament. A father and his two boys walked ten miles 
to be there. 

Silence filled the church as Salter, carefully dressed 
and visibly agitated, announced his text, “For I deter- 
mined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ 
and Him Crucified.” Reviewing his ministry in Iowa, he 
spoke of the hardships, the long prairie rides, and the 
troubled minds of the settlers. 

“I therefore take you to record this day,” he said in 
conclusion, “that I am free from the blood of all men. If 
any of you die in your sins, it will not be because I have 
not warned you of the way of death, and urged you to 
choose life. I have endeavored to keep back nothing that 
was profitable unto you, but have showed you and have 
taught you publicly, and from house to house, testifying 
to one and all repentence toward God, and faith toward 
our Lord, Jesus Christ.’ 

A little babe, held in its mother’s arms, wailed, was 
soothed, and the pastor continued. “And now behold I 
know that ye all, among whom I have gone preaching the 
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kingdom of God, shall see my face no more. Brethren, I 
do not leave you without a struggle. It has been in my 
heart to live and die with you. .. But in the Providence 
of God I am called to leave these quiet scenes, and this 
promising community, and my beloved friends, that I may 
enter upon more weighty responsibilities and engage in 
severer labors. But I can never forget you . . . The trials 
I have passed through with you will, I trust, never cease 
to exert a chastening influence over my spirit. I have 
been with you in every good work. I have laboured to 
secure the purity of the public morals. I have aimed to 
discourage and repress the pursuits of vanity and folly. 
I have endeavoured to promote the education of your 
youth. I have been with you in your days of darkness and 
stood by the beds of sickness and death. I have followed 
the remains of eleven persons to the narrow house on 
yonder hill, and administered to weeping friends the 
consolations of the Gospel.” | 

The congregation wept as he pointed through the 
window to the bare graves, many of them those of child- 
ren. 

“Two years ago this month we buried the first corpse 
in that graveyard, and already it has become a congrega- 
tion of the dead. More than twenty now rest there in the 
sleep of death . . . My bones may not lie among them 
though God only knows—yet from some spot of earth I 
must rise to meet them at the last day—O that we may 
meet in peace, to be forever with the Lord. But I forbear. 
I shall hope to meet you again on the Earth, to hear of 
your welfare and rejoice in your prosperity .. . 

“Brethren Farewell—Remember the words that I 
have spoken to you. The subject of my ministry has been 
Jesus Christ and Him Crucified. Be of good comfort.” 

Three days later he said his last good-byes and 
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drove to Davenport, where the steamer Falcon waited, 
with steam up, for its trip down the river. He arrived in 
Burlington to begin his duties on Friday morning, April 
10. He was welcomed into the one-story home of James 
G. Edwards on the northwest corner of Main and Court 
streets. Here he occupied a pleasant room overlooking 
the Mississippi. Rickety shelves held his books; a table 
in the middle of the room served as desk; and a Frank- 
lin stove, set up against the east wall, furnished heat. His 
bed, placed in the northeast corner, frequently was 
shared by chance travelers and peripatetic preachers. 
The house was small and crowded. In addition to Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwards, the family consisted of an adopted daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Edwards’ mother and sister, and two nieces. 
Four small boys, printer’s apprentices, completed the 
ménage. 

The Edwardses proved kind and helpful to Salter, 
even though he could never bring himself to like Ed- 
wards.!° This editor of the local Whig newspaper, a sheet 
not congenial to the taste of Burlington aristocracy, was 
a gentleman of interesting background. Reared by Mrs. 
Jane Flagg, a mantua-worker living on Frog Lane, Bos- 
ton, Edwards early interested himself in printing. At 
twenty-three years of age he published for the proprietor 
at the famous Tontine Coffee House the New York 
Courier, perhaps the first Sunday newspaper in New 
York City. After the failure of the Courier, Edwards 
spent some time reporting for various New York news- 
papers. He soon returned to Boston, where he was em- 
ployed by a commercial printing concern. In the autumn 
of 1829, he and his wife set out for Jacksonville, Illinois, 
where Edwards founded the Western Observer, a paper 
dedicated, in the spirit of the sentimental years, to news, 
temperance, and religion. This failed, as did his Illinois 
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Patriot, and in 1838 he moved to the Territory of Iowa, 
where he began publication of the Fort Madison Patriot. 

But Edwards was no more successful in Iowa than 
he had been in Illinois, and he soon quit Fort Madison for 
Burlington, capital of the territory. On December 13, 
1838, he printed the Burlington Patriot, a paper devoted 
to the Whig cause. Political assistance, unfortunately, 
did not materialize, and the Patriot died on the day of its 
birth. Undaunted, Edwards, on June 6, 1839, published 
the first number of the Iowa Patriot. This marked the be- 
ginning of the Burlington Hawk-Eye. Dogmatic in poli- 
tics and a fanatic in religion, Edwards lived an uneasy 
life. Both Salter and Mackintire had difficulty in under- 
standing his erratic actions. He was twice sued for libel, 
once by a candidate for Congress whom he called a burg- 
lar, and once by Joseph Upham, Burlington merchant, 
who resented the statement that his store was filled with 
stolen merchandise. Edwards, to Salter’s satisfaction, de- 
nounced the Mexican War, editorially thumbed his nose 
at the Loco Foco party, hated the Catholics, and despised 
the Mormons. He was superintendent of the Congrega- 
tional Sunday School for many years. 

Mrs. Edwards possessed a loving personality and was 
of great help to Salter.11 Her home, open to him from the 
morning when he first landed in Iowa in 1843, for years 
was the unofficial headquarters of Burlington Congrega- 
tionalism. She procured, at her own expense, the first 
Bible and hymn books used in the church and also se- 
cured the first communion service. The sewing circle 
stitched in her home more than any other. When Mis- 
sissippi steamboats puffed into port, this good woman fre- 
quently went aboard to sell purses, made by the church 
ladies, to passengers, crew, and professional gamblers. 
And it was she who planned and managed a Fourth of 
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July dinner, the proceeds of which were to be used for 
carpets and lamps for the church. “Singular,” said Salter, 
“to build a house by eating. Isn’t this the West!” 

Settled in the Edwards’ home, Salter followed a daily 
routine. His mornings were devoted to study and sermon 
writing and his evenings to composing letters and light 
reading. During the afternoon he walked along sagging 
sidewalks, talked with tradesmen, and made parish calls. 
Now and again he purchased necessities, such as a hat 
and a pair of gloves, from local merchants. He added 
Carlyle’s essay on Cromwell and Burnett’s History of the 
Reformation to his library. Half a ream of writing paper 
cost him a dollar and a half. In leisure moments he 
walked about the busy town of some three thousand in- 
habitants, watching river boats unload kegs of nails and 
whiskey, boxes of calico and linens, crates of iron stoves 
and furniture, bags of salt and coffee, and barrels of 
candles, lamps, powder, paper, and books. Doubtless he 
heard of a recently received letter from Massachusetts 
whose envelope carried the jingle. 


Now Westward ho! make haste and go, 
And change your course for no way, 
But stop secure, dry, safe and sure, 
At Burlington, Ioway.12 


He could read ail manner of advertisements appear- 
ing in local newspapers. Dr. Harris, of St. Louis, con- 
tended that he could insert “on true surgical principles, 
the best description of Artificial teeth, which will be 
found to answer all the purposes of mastication, and re- 
move any impediment in the speech occasioned by the 
loss of the natural teeth.”!® Widow Kilough was adver- 
tising for a seven-year-old cow with “bright red sides, 
white back, some white on her forehead, horns inclined 
with points sawed off, short tail, and no ear mark”;14 and 
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an unknown wanted returned a red heifer cow with a 
“German Cow Bell, made of bell metal, and valuable to 
the owner as a present from a friend.” The bell, Salter 
read, was of finer tone and different in sound from the 
common cow bell. E. E. Gay, a druggist and Congrega- 
tionalist, extolled in print the virtues of his Compound 
Syrup of Sarsaparilla and Iodine, a curative for many 
human ailments, among them scrofula, salt rheum, ulcers, 
humors, rheumatism, and various impurities of the 
blood.'® 

Sometimes Salter hired a horse and carriage—paying 
the liveryman a little more than two dollars—and took 
Mrs. Hutchinson for a ride through the country just 
awakening to spring. Frequently they visited the ceme- 
tery where her husband was buried. In the middle of 
May, Salter rode to Farmington through country “beauti- 
ful in the flush of early life.” By the end of the month, 
when strawberries and green peas came into market, he 
was searching Burlington for a home. He hoped to find 
a suitable house before going east for his wedding in 
June. 

C. B. Parsons, a local trader, offered a small struc- 
ture standing next to the Congregational Church, thea 
being built, on Fourth Street. The lot faced on Jefferson 
Street, and the house was desirable. It contained two 
rooms on the main floor, two very small bedrooms, and a 
good-sized pantry. On the second floor was one large 
room and one small one. The kitchen was located in the 
cellar, and a dumb-waiter carried food up to the room 
which served as both dining room and parlor. Built on 
the side of a hill, the house had a steep stoop. Under this 
wood was stored. After much bargaining, the deal was 
closed, and for one hundred dollars a year Salter rented 
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the house to which he brought his bride. He planned to 
buy furniture in New York after the wedding. 

Besides renting a house and carrying on his parish 
duties, he made plans to attend the Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the General Congregational Association of 
Iowa to be held at Dubuque from June 4 to 7. Salter, to- 
gether with Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, who went as dele- 
gates, expected the steamboat Tempest to dock late one 
evening. But she did not come in. When Salter, at two 
o’clock in the morning, heard the vessel’s bell, he dressed 
hurriedly and ran down to the dock. There he learned he 
had only twenty minutes to get his companions and bag- 
gage. The trip, which was to have been a little vacation, 
was ruined for the young minister by a toothache and 
by a crying child in an adjoining stateroom. Further to 
annoy him, the boat broke down above Charleston just 
after daybreak. Passengers spent the time singing hymns. 
A sermon was preached. 

Mrs. Edwards, as usual, sold articles made by the 
sewing-circle. ‘“‘The scenery on the river,” wrote Salter, 
“is very monotonous, though with some variety. At one 
time we are sailing through islands, which are all very 
low and generally covered with a rank growth of timber 
and underbrush, at another time by the main shore of 
Iowa or Illinois, which is frequently crowned with high, 
rocky bluffs, 150 to 200 feet above the river. Sometimes 
the shore consists of high sand banks.” The Tempest, a 
typical Western boat, with her cabin on the upper deck, 
provided amusement for those not religiously inclined. 
The slap of cards and the clink of glasses helped many 
Mississippi hours to slip away in a pleasant blur. 

In Dubuque, the Burlington party found many 
friends. Turner had come up from Denmark as full of 
enthusiasm as ever. Oliver Emerson had not permitted 
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his club foot to keep him away. Reed was there. The 
Andover Band was represented by Lane, Robbins, Alden, 
Ephraim Adams, Turner, and Spaulding. From the latter 
group three of the four officers were elected. Lane was 
named moderator; Salter, scribe; and Robbins, assistant 
scribe. 

After routine reports and recommendations,’ the 
Association passed a long series of resolutions. In these 
slavery again was rebuked as “a sin against God, a curse 
to the master, and a grievous sin to the slave;” temper- 
ance, it was resolved, “demands new and increased ef- 
forts for its promotion”; and Sunday was declared a 
day solely for religious purposes. Violations of the Sab- 
bath were seen as a breach of trust, a violation of God’s 
law, and an injury to man himself. Horace Hutchinson 
was remembered in a memorial. “He is present forever 
with the Lord.” 

Thirty-two churches and twenty-three ministers, a 
report showed, were serving Congregationalism in Iowa. 
The total church membership was seven hundred and 
eighty-six persons. Over a thousand children were en- 
rolled in Sunday Schools. Nearly nine hundred adults 
had taken the temperance pledge. 

Salter, afflicted with an aching tooth which a Dr. 
Finley, of Davenport, later extracted, preached on for- 
eign missions. Edwards found a place on the committee 
named to spread the gospel that “the use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, is inconsistent . .. with creditable 
Christian character.” When the Association adjourned it 
had named Burlington as its next place of meeting. 

The Burlington delegates, arriving home on the 
Fortune, were delighted to see carpenters putting the last 
shingles on the church roof. Salter hoped to have the 
entire building completed before he left for New York. 
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During succeeding weeks, as he rode through the country 
on parish calls, he noticed the golden grain, saw the 
bountiful crop of wheat, and commented upon heavy- 
laden blackberry bushes. When he crossed Ilinois 
prairies to Galesburg he found plans under way for the 
establishment of Knox College. On the trip home a 
broken bit of harness made him miss the Shockoquon 
ferry. He waited eighteen hours amid buzzing mosquitoes 
for the next boat. During the interval he speculated upon 
the enthusiastic support which his parishioners were 
giving the Mexican War, a campaign, in his judgment, of 
sheer conquest. 

On July 6, he was packed and waiting for a boat to 
take him to Galena, first step on the journey to New 
York and marriage. He slept in the Edwards’ parlor so 
as to be sure to hear a bell or whistle. Finally the Atlas, 
a slow boat with two keels, took him aboard. Terrific 
July heat and swarms of mosquitoes plagued him. At 
Galena he luckily caught the Chicago stage, then running 
by way of Dixon. “I will not attempt to describe our in- 
tolerable sufferings from intense heat, a loaded coach, 
disagreeable companions, and slow traveling.” Vexed 
by these annoyances, he was further angered to arrive in 
Chicago just ten minutes too late to catch the steamboat 
Champion. 

Five days later, after an uneventful lake trip, he 
entered his father’s New York home, shaking with fever 
and ague. Unable to go directly to Mary Ann at Boston, 
he continued to correspond about their wedding. “As to 
bridesmaids and all that, I shall leave it with you, as | 
told you sometime ago. My taste is decidedly against 
them. I apprehend, however, how girls have a little more 
fancy than we have for parade.” These protestations, like 
those of generations of bridegrooms made uncomfortable 
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by woman’s desire for wedding display, seem to have 
gone unheeded. 

His health, worn by worry and weakened by work, 
mended slowly. But within a few weeks he went up to 
Charlestown, and there in the Winthrop Church on 
Union Street on Tuesday, August 25, he was married to 
the girl whose daguerreotype he had taken West with 
him the previous summer. 

His bride was the only daughter of Eliab Parker 
Mackintire, a wealthy Boston commission merchant and 
a great friend of religion. Born in Charlestown on Christ- 
mas Day, 1824, she received all the advantages which a 
family of wealth and prestige could afford. She was sent 
to a private school from her fourth to her twelfth year. 
Later she attended the Charlestown Harvard School. 
Her scrapbooks and diaries show her first as a gay little 
girl who pressed flowers and later as a penitent who 
recorded the enormity of her sins.1® She also attended 
Temple School in Boston and from there went to Brad- 
ford Academy, where she was graduated in 1844. 

During her Bradford years, she studied English his- 
tory, wrote out the answers to nine hundred and six 
queries in French history, read a smattering of Abelard 
and Aristotle, dipped into the writings of Luther and 
Zwingli, and cogitated upon the question: “What makes 
a steam engine go?” Her nineteenth-century psychology 
concerned itself with definitions. Sensation was “designed 
to promote our happiness”; little difference existed be- 
tween perception and conception; and conscience was 
the faculty of perceiving or feeling obligation. Leisure 
time she spent in walking with her friends, thus strength- 
ening those companionships which to many form the only 
permanent contribution of higher learning. Before she 
had been graduated she met William Salter in Andover. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Salter did not leave immediately after 
the wedding for Burlington, their Western home for over 
sixty years. They bought furniture, selected draperies, 
packed books, and visited relatives. In addition, Salter 
solicited funds for a church bell at Burlington and se- 
cured the donation of Sabbath School books from East- 
ern contributors. 

‘Many of the bride’s friends and relatives believed 
her marriage fraught with unnecessary hardships and 
discouragements, and urged her to remain in the East 
with her husband. Even Mackintire, keen as he was for 
the westward migration of his type of Christianity, 
doubted his daughter’s ability to be the successful wife of 
an Iowa missionary. Mary Ann, he pointed out, had never 
been obliged to rely upon herself, or “hardly to care for 
herself, and how she will demean herself as the wife of 
a missionary on a salary of $400 a year, I confess, is to me 
a matter of some solicitude.” He gave the couple $200 as 
a wedding gift. In a sense Mary Ann knew she was 
marrying a failure. Young Salter was barely able to sup- 
port himself; he was receiving financial help from his 
father and oldest brother; religiously he was making 
painfully slow progress converting Western settlers to 
the Gospel and temperate habits. Congregationalism was 
never to dominate Iowa. Yet this girl, in the face of ap- 
parent difficulties, gave her hand to the equalitarian 
West, and henceforth played her role in the domestica- 
tion of the Valley of Democracy. 

On October 11, Mr. and Mrs. Salter—‘“the preacher 
and his new wife”—were settling themselves in Parsons’ 
Burlington house. Their furniture, sent via New Orleans, 
made its way up the Mississippi on the Du Vinore. 
Freight and insurance amounted to nearly $400. One 
huge crate housed a bell for the recently completed 
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church. This bell, which for years called Burlington Con- 
gregationalists to service, was primarily the gift of Mack- 
intire and other relatives of Mrs. Salter’s. With the ar- 
rival of the furniture, Mrs. Salter began settling her 
home, and Salter made preparations for the church’s 
dedication and for his installation as its pastor. 

So began the work of the Salters in building the 
Burlington parish. 
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BUILDING THE BURLINGTON PARISH 


NE TUESDAY evening in late December, 1846, 
() horses harnessed to buggies stood tied to hitching 
posts on Fourth Street in front of the recently com- 
pleted Congregational Church. Citizens, many carrying 
large cotton umbrellas, slopped through muddy streets or 
slid from scantling sidewalks on their journey to the 
meeting house. Up the sixteen wooden steps they trooped, 
through the handsome paneled door, to find seats in 
sturdy pews. The interior, said a visitor, blazed with 
globe lamps from Boston. Whispers said that both singers’ 
gallery and pulpit were in excellent taste. And the bell 
spire, topped by a handsome ball and weather vane, ex- 
claimed worshippers, rose to a remarkable height of 
ninety-four feet.1 
Mr. and Mrs. James G. Edwards arrived for the 
dedication services with James M. Broadwell, of the 
Hawk-Eye. Others who had labored for the completion of 
the church since work began in 1843 took their places. 
Abner and David Leonard, Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Starr, and Mrs. Ruth Sheldon came to glory in the cele- 
bration. The wife of Dr. S. S. Ransom occupied the family 
pew. Fitz Henry Warren, later a prominent military 
figure, arrived to hear the hymn which he had written 
for this occasion.? Near the front, in a place of honor, sat 
the pastor’s wife, with her black hair parted in the middle 
and tied in a neat knot at the back. 
The house grew quiet as two clergymen ascended 
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the pulpit. The Reverend A. Coleman, presiding elder 
of the circuit, offered the introductory prayer. Salter, in 
a black suit which showed to advantage his white frilled 
shirt, took his text from Isaiah. “Out of Zion shall go 
forth the law, and the word of God from J erusalem.”® 

He told the story of the wanderings of the children 
of Israel through the wilderness until finally they found 
refuge, in the reign of David, in the city of Jerusalem, 
where they erected the temple of Solomon.* Burlington’s 
church was another such temple. 

In simple words, the pastor laid down the principles 
upon which this church must stand. There is only one 
God, he said, and because of His mercy man is immortal. 
Jesus is the Messiah and the Saviour of all nations. 
Christianity is the project of infinite wisdom and love 
devised by God for the protection and comfort of man. 
He urged his congregation to live in love and brother- 
hood and to adore peace. Then he told of his church's 
local history. 

“After a long protracted toil of more than three 
years, this Home is at last so far completed as to be dedi- 
cated to the Worship of Almighty God. Labor was com- 
menced on this lot of land in the early part of 1843. After 
the walls of the basement were erected that season, the 
work was stationary until the spring of the present year, 
when it was’resumed, since which time it has gone stead- 
ily, though slowly on. On the first Sabbath of July the 
Church for the first time assembled within its walls and 
united in Divine Worship. Many of us well remember 
that pleasant day. Boughs of trees filled the windows and 
shielded us from the sun. Through the sheeting on the 
rafters the light of Heaven streamed upon us... We 
assembled again in this House after it was enclosed and 
plastered on the 2nd Sabbath in October. In the great 
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mercy of God, we now behold it in its present finished 
state.” 

‘Such was the earnestness and eloquence of the pastor, 
wrote a member of the congregation, that many wept. 
“The House is plain and neat. It is well proportioned, 
convenient, and comfortable. Its spire points to Heaven, 
and its bell calls you to the worship of God. It is eligibly 
situated. And now we are assembled to give it in solemn 
dedication to Almighty God. All things come of Him, so 
that we but give Him what is His own. Let us do it 
cheerfully and in faith.” 

Then the congregation, led by the choir sitting in its 
new loft, sang Warren’s hymn. 


The work of few and feeble hands, 

Built up through long desponding days— 
Our plain and simple offering stands 

A dwelling for the God we praise. 


Here let thy chosen servants plead 

For truths thy sacred leaves unroll; 
Here may the erring suppliant find 

The pining hunger of the soul. 


Lord, from thy throne of mercy bend, 
Baptize our hearts anew; 

While mingled song and prayer ascend 
To Thee, the holy and the true. 


On the following evening, December 30, an 
ecclesiastical council formally installed Salter as pastor. 
All through the day he had been examined by visiting 
ministers. Gaylord, who came to Iowa in the fall of 1838, 
led the installation exercises. An old friend of Salter’s, 
the Reverend Truman M. Post, of Jacksonville College, 
preached from the text, “Speaking the truth in love.” An 
Andover associate, Spaulding, of Ottumwa, delivered 
the charge to the pastor. Another friend, the Reverend 
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J. A. Clark, urged the people to support their minister. 
Asa Turner offered a tender and affecting installation 
prayer. Salter, after the service, accepted congratula- 
tions and best wishes from friends and parishioners. 
Although the church was completed and dedicated 
and he himself regularly installed as minister, Salter’s 
labors were arduous and his administrative duties varied 
and difficult. His church membership numbered only 
about forty persons, and his Sunday School enrollment, 
at its highest, was only seventy-five. There was neither 
a Sabbath School room nor a church library in 1846, and 
his people felt unable to contribute anything to benevolent 
enterprises. Not only were they in debt for the five- 
thousand-dollar church recently dedicated, but they also 
felt unable to support Salter without aid from the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society. “The difficulties in the 
way of doing good here,‘ he reported to New York, “are 
mainly those incident to a new country and belonging to 
our time. The unsettled character of our population 
generally operates against our getting a hold upon many 
of them and hinders to a great extent the establishment 
of the Gospel as a fixed element in our society.”® 
Laboring against the odds of indifference, intem- 
perance, Mormonism, slavery, and the spirit of conquest, 
Salter, like other members of the Band, persisted in 
parish duties. He preached twice on Sunday, held a 
weekly prayer meeting, frequently taught a Sabbath 
School class, and conducted marriage and burial services. 
His first ceremony in Burlington took place on October 
12, 1846, when he married Lyman Cook and Miss Octavia 
W. Lorrain. The next month he performed a similar 
ceremony for James W. Grimes, years later United States 
Senator, to Miss Elizabeth S. Nealley. Five days after 
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his first wedding he conducted funeral services in the 
Barrett House for W. M. Austin.® 

Busy as he was during these early years, he found 
time to fight the temperance battle, for his New England 
conscience, inherited from generations of Puritan fore- 
fathers, and his theological training, derived in Andover, 
drove him to war upon strong drink. In addition, the 
Band had been instructed by the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society to instruct people in the causes, symp- 
toms, and fatal consequences of intemperance. Interest- 
ed in what he believed to be the welfare of the commun- 
ity, Salter struck hard and frequently at sins in social 
living. 

Although not as militant as Anthony Comstock or 
Carrie Nation, he nevertheless sought to enforce New 
England standards of temperance upon Iowa tipplers. 
Thus did he exemplify the humanitarian spirit of the sen- 
timental years. Beer and whiskey, made locally, afforded 
settlers cheap and potent refreshments and increased 
Salter’s difficulties. Imported wines, such as the clarets 
and burgundies served at the Burlington House, added 
to the town’s liquor bill. Ten thousand dollars, Salter 
estimated, were spent annually for intoxicants, and one- 
half of the male population drank. Professional men, 
lawyers and physicians, drained the cup that cheers as 
frequently as workmen. Only one lawyer and one phy- 
sician in Burlington, declared Salter, were temperance 
men.’ Fighting the liquor evil was thus no easy task. 
Cold water principles west of the Mississippi did not en- 
joy the acclaim which permeated the righteous in Wash- 
ingtonian New England, where temperance societies 
blossomed in the arid soil of restraint. Yet temperance 
leaflets, distributed from ministerial hands in Burlington, 
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gradually brought a measure of reform. Sots found whis- 
key described vividly: 


Of all the Plagues that scourge mankind 
There’s none that so impairs the mind, 
And renders it to virtue blind, : 
as whiskey 
What is it poisons all their lives, 
And makes men curse and beat their wives 
And thousands to destruction drives? 
Tis whiskey 
O whiskey! thou’rt the greatest curse 
To soul, to body and to purse, 
Pandora’s box held nothing worse 
Than whiskey. 


By March, 1847, such verses, strengthened by Sal- 
ter’s efforts, bore fruit. Three temperance societies, with a 
combined membership of three hundred of the righteous, 
met regularly to war upon the bottle. The temperance 
meetings were held weekly in different parts of the town, 
and twenty-five men of bibulous habits signed the pledge. 
Truly, New England Puritanism was fermenting in Iowa. 
Two years later about a thousand persons had subscribed 
to temperance. The City Temperance Society, rival of 
the small but enthuasiastic Sons of Temperance, boasted 
four hundred parched members. Due to the efforts of 
many similar groups, stimulated by clergymen, Iowa 
prohibited the retailing of liquor to be consumed on the 
premises in 1851, and four years later passed a complete 
prohibition measure. For Salter this was an occasion for 
rejoicing. 

As he rode through the country south and west of 
Burlington in the fertile Des Moines River valley, he saw 
evidences of moving Mormons. Their heavy-loaded wag- 
ons shone white during the day, and at night their bi- 
vouac fires twinkled like fireflies. The faithful of Brig- 
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ham Young were leaving hostile Nauvoo during 1847-48 
for the future State of Deseret in far-off Utah. Sometimes 
strung out in a long queue and sometimes drawn into a 
compact mass, the expeditions moved steadily westward 
across Iowa. The Parley P. Pratt party consisted of five 
hundred and twenty wagons and about fifteen hundred 
persons. Horses, mules, and oxen pulled heavy wagons 
or were herded along. Cows and sheep, pigs and goats, 
and an assortment of dogs, cats, geese, doves, and, in one 
instance, a tame crow, completed those Noah’s Arks of 
the prairie. Salter, seeing these people driven from their 
Nauvoo home, felt little sympathy. He shared the views 
generally held by settlers who believed a Mormon un- 
clean, immoral, irreligious, and, if given an opportunity, 
a thief and a murderer. 

In the spring of 1845, entire southeastern Iowa was 
thrown into panic by the murder of two Lee County 
settlers whose cabin was entered in the night by men 
who clubbed, stabbed, and shot its occupants.?° Evidence 
pointed to Nauvoo, stronghold of Mormonism, and there 
officers arrested Stephen and William Hodges. Tried 
and found guilty, they were hanged before a crowd of 
ten thousand persons, many of them visitors. The steam- 
boat Mermaid ran an excursion from Muscatine; the 
Shockoquon brought Oquawka residents; the Caroline 
carried a crowd from Ft. Madison, and the New Purchase 
transferred hundreds of Nauvoo inhabitants to Burling- 
ton.+ 

Such curiosity, psychological rather than geograph- 
ical, unfortunately manifests itself whenever sorrow or 
tragedy confronts a community. This interest in the 
gruesome was no more marked on the Iowa frontier 
than in the Salem of 1692, when “witches” were hanged, 
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or in Boston upon the occasion of the Parkman-Webster 
murder. 

From the time of the hanging of the Hodges, Mor- 
mons always were thoroughly despised in Burlington.’” 
This hatred, however, did not prevent Mormon mission- 
aries from converting Burlington protestants. Ten Con- 
gregationalists, mourned Salter, left his ministry for that 
of Brigham Young. Satan, wrote the angry pastor to 
New York, had taken advantage of him. “Wormonism is 
a gross and dangerous delusion—it will therefore prob- 
ably spread.”!3 Perhaps Salter’s Puritanical training 
blinded him to the good in Mormonism. 

In August, 1848, a few months before the Temple 
burned, Salter visited Nauvoo. Sheltered by a great 
curve in the Mississippi, this city which once boasted of 
fifteen thousand population, now lay quiet and lonely. 
The successful hegiras of Young, Pratt, Kimball, Rich- 
ards, and others had depleted the city. The widow of 
Joseph Smith, Mormon prophet and founder of Nauvoo, 
entertained Salter at Smith’s old home, the Mansion. 

“Did you ever see the plates from which the Book of 
Mormon pretends to have been written?” Salter asked 
her. 

“No,” replied Smith’s widow, now remarried, “I 
never did.”!* 

Walking up the hill from the Mansion, Salter saw 
standing the million-dollar Mormon Temple, whose cor- 
nerstone was laid by the faithful in 1841. This house of 
worship was completed to the last detail even when the 
Mormons knew they must forsake their Nauvoo vine- 
yards and fields. Built of light-gray limestone, it was an 
imposing edifice. Its hundred-sixty-five foot tower was 
seventy-one feet higher than the ball and vane on the 
Burlington Congregational Church. Thirty handsome 
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pilasters, hewn and erected at a cost of $90,000, lent 
beauty and dignity to the structure. “I had hoped,” wrote 
Salter a few days after the bulding burned, “that the 
Temple would be allowed to stand for ages as a monu- 
ment of the superstition and credulity that prevails in 
this nineteenth century of boasted light and knowledge, 
and to reprove the friends of Christ for the tardiness and 
inefficiency of their efforts in the diffusion of truth. I 
regard Mormonism as a warning to American Christian- 
ity from God.” Salter’s hatred, however, proved inef- 
fectual to the Mormons. Manifest Destiny was to protect 
polygamy for another forty years. 

As the Latter Day Saints moved out across Iowa 
and as many of Burlington’s oldest inhabitants left the 
city for the long road to Oregon, the Salters noticed the 
beginnings of a large migration from Germany and Hol- 
land.’® Flaxen-haired, slow of speech, and thrifty, families 
from the Rhine and the land of dykes quickly became an 
integral part of community life. One Amsterdam family, 
like the Pilgrims of old, told Salter they had left Holland 
because they had been fined for holding a prayer-meeting 
in their home.’ Others came to escape military service, or 
to grasp economic advantages denied them in the Father- 
land. Many Germans, in response to the colorful adver- 
tisements of land and transportation companies, took 
passage to New Orleans. From there they journeyed 
slowly up the Mississippi, some remaining to give old 
French St. Louis a Teutonic complexion, others going as 
far as Burlington, and a few penetrating the upper 
sources of the river in laked and wooded Minnesota. 
Salter, although admiring these sturdy, good-natured, and 
thrifty foreigners, nevertheless deplored their fondness 
for beer and light wines and their aptitude for cheerful 
music. 
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German Lutheranism, at times, was anathema to the 
Congregational brethren of Iowa. “The German immi- 
gration to this country is immense,” wrote John C. Hol- 
brook and J. B. Madoulet, divines appointed by the Iowa 
Association, in a report to assembled Congregationalists. 
“The tide is swelling that rolls in upon us, drifting to 
our shores an incalculable amount of infidelity, super- 
stition, and error, which threatens to lay waste and de- 
stroy our institutions. Tens of thousands, soon to be in- 
creased to hundreds of thousands, of this class of foreign- 
ers reach our land annually and form a very important 
and influential element of our Western population.” 

Germans, arriving in Iowa, joyful in the hope of in- 
tellectual liberty and economic freedom, and the oppor- 
tunity to till small farms and rear substantial families, 
found themselves described by Congregational snobbery 
as “sheep without a pasture,” and as enjoying “in a very 
limited degree any of the divinely appointed means of 
grace.’!®8 It was further said of them that “the Sabbath 
is almost universally disregarded and is desecrated by 
labor and amusements, while the children are growing 
up in almost entire ignorance of the doctrines and duties 
of Christianity.” 

It is little wonder that these old-land emigrants 
shunned smug Presbyterianism and Congregationalism, 
and turned to the generous Methodist and Baptist doc- 
trines which welcomed all. Others, as fast as they could, 
organized their own churches and newspapers. By 1852, 
six years after Salter brought his wife to Burlington, the 
Germans had established their own newspaper, the 
Volksblatt. They formed the first German Evangelical 
Church in 1843, and in 1864 were sufficiently strong to 
organize the German Evangelical Zion Church. Among 
the German immigrants whom Salter knew were Fred- 
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erick Schmieg, Alexander Pietzsch, Casper Heil, and 
Charles Koestner. The Unterkirchers, who for years 
ranked among Burlington’s first citizens, arrived during 
this period. 

The discovery of gold in California called many of 
the town’s best citizens and Congregationalists to the 
fields where Lady Luck, clad in dirty boots and a red 
shirt, panned gold from mountain streams. Mackintire, 
writing from Boston, echoed Salter’s opinion of the gold 
fields. “The excitement in regard to emigration to Cal- 
ifornia seems to be perfectly astonishing. All the world 
seems to be rushing there, and nothing to live on, or 
houses to live in, after they get there, but what is im- 
ported 15,000 miles! And nothing to pay for it, but ‘gold 
dirt’ to be obtained by labour that will break down a 
man of ordinary health in three months.’ 

But placer mining was far away, and Salter had 
more immediate interests to delight and vex him. The 
most serious of these problems was money. There was 
not a member of the Band who remained in Iowa who 
did not have financial difficulties. 

The Congregational Church in Burlington, con- 
structed at a cost of $5000, was deeply in debt.?° Dr. 
S. S. Ransom, never highly regarded by the pastor, held 
a note for about $600, upon which the church was paying 
ten percent interest. To meet this interest and partially 
to support himself taxed Salter’s financial ingenuity to 
the limit. When his father-in-law made his first visit to 
Burlington in 1847, he offered Ransom $500 for the note 
and was refused. 

As seven percent was the prevailing rate of interest 
both in New York and Iowa at this time, it was thought 
uncharitable of Dr. Ransom to maintain the ten per- 
cent called for on the mortgage note. Many schemes 
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were advanced to clear up the Ransom debt. Partridge, 
a local merchant, refused to accept the note in payment 
of a debt. Other individuals were asked to advance the 
mortgage money and take pews in the church for pay. 
This project proved singularly unsuccessful. 

Mackintire offered to loan the church $200. “I am 
sorry your people do not manifest a little more spunk,” he 
wrote, “in regard to your church debt. With the property 
in your society, it certainly can be no great burden to 
raise six hundred dollars. If there is no disposition to 
do it, there would seem to be not much encouragement to 
loan them the money.” Salter, never a keen business 
man, fussed with one plan and another for two years 
before accumulating sufficient funds to balance the Ran- 
som account, At the same time, in 1849, the American 
Home Missionary Society discontinued its financial aid, 
and the Burlington church undertook to pay its preacher’s - 
$400 salary. 

Prosperity, arriving for the most part on Mississippi 
steamboats, filled the pockets of Congregationalists, who 
now found it easier to support.their minister. Salter rec- 
ognized that Burlington was fast becoming an entrepot 
from which back-country farmers exported food-stuffs, 
and to which merchants brought salt, iron, stoves, cast- 
ings, and tons of general merchandise. For the year end- 
ing in June 1847, commission merchants exported 16,354 
bushels of oats, 118,228 bushels of corn, and 207,948 bush- 
els of wheat. Three hundred and eighty-four barrels of 
Burlington whiskey went out, as did twenty-three tons of 
dry hides. Quantities of barley, flour, pork, bacon, lard, 
and hay swelled the total to 14,250 tons. Much of this 
produce, the buying and selling of which stimulated 
Burlington business, went down to St. Louis and New 
Orleans, where it was loaded upon ships and eventually 
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carried to the large Atlantic seaports—Charleston, Ballti- 
more, New York, and Boston. Little found its way to 
European markets. Merchants and salesmen were con- 
stantly moving up and down the river. In 1847, nearly 
0,230 Burlingtonians made the trip to St. Louis in first- 
class quarters, and over 7,000 went second-class.?! 

Salter found living expenses reasonable. His wife, 
by going to market herself, purchased the freshest dairy 
products, fruits, and vegetables at a great saving.2? Mary 
Parry, listed in the family account book as “help,” re- 
ceived the handsome sum of one dollar weekly. She 
swept and dusted, cooked the meals, and did the wash- 
ing, in addition to a little mending now and then, and 
lending a hand at home soap-making and quilting. One 
can see Mary Parry, with her basket on her arm, starting 
early some autumn morning for the markets which faced 
on Jefferson and Water streets. Here she bought a doz- 
en eggs for fifteen cents and selected a peck of fine purple 
grapes marked at half a dollar. Two pounds of butter 
and enough lamb for dinner totaled forty cents. For five 
cents she had a bright harvest pumpkin, sufficient for 
several pies. At a general store, perhaps that of Mr. 
Coolbaugh, she paid twenty cents for a piece of cambric 
and nine cents for pretty buttons. Then she added fifty 
cents worth of loaf sugar and a thirty-five-cent hand 
brush. Her basket held also a few cranberries and a 
pound of tallow candles before she started home in the 
hot sun. On her way, she bought smelling salts, laud- 
anum, peppermint, and a little Cologne for her mistress, 
who was feeling ill. These cost fifty-five cents. When 
she balanced her change, upon arriving home, she found 
a counterfeit fifty-cent piece! 

Salter recorded, in his precise hand, all household 
expenditures. He paid $1.50 for a cord of wood, cut into 
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stove lengths; a fine new solar lamp, imported from the 
East, cost $5.00, and a barrel of local flour $3.75. Such 
were some of the items listed in the daily account book 
of the young pastor. 

Mackintire approved of well-kept accounts and years 
previously had counseled Salter to keep them. “I wish 
to comment upon the importance of always keeping a 
cash account,” he wrote Salter in 1846, “in which is en- 
tered, as they occur under the regular dates, all your 
receipts and expenditures. You may smile at this! That 
you whose business is so much above dollars and cents 
and who handles just money enough to keep soul and 
body together should be asked to keep a cash book! 
But the wants of the body must be attended to and a 
great part of the comfort of life depends upon a careful 
attention to these little matters. And when your income 
is principally in money, be the amount great or small, 
the very reasons for keeping a book of this kind are as 
thick as blackberries.”? 

Salter took this advice and tried to live within his 
means. That he succeeded in so doing was only because 
of the generous contributions from the Mackintires and 
the Salters. Income, irrespective of his uncertain salary, 
flowed generally from fees and donations. During Jan- 
uary, 1848, wedding fees netted only thirteen dollars. Six 
dollars derived from the sale of a stove and five dollars 
borrowed from his wife swelled the income. Now and 
again he received presents of money. Dr. Ransom once 
gave him five dollars and a Mrs. Martin, outdone by only 
a few cents, made him the handsome gift of $4.84! Ben- 
jamin Salter, the pastor’s oldest brother, not infrequently 
sent drafts for fifty and a hundred dollars; and Mrs. 
Mackintire, his wife’s mother, did not forget to include 
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in her letters welcome gifts. When Salter balanced his 
books for 1848, he found a surplus of $35.80.24 

After “Old Zack” Taylor defeated Martin Van Buren 
and Lewis Cass in the election of 1848, Salter, always a 
Whig, rejoiced with the whole of Burlington. Seldom had 
the town engaged in such an elaborate political celebra- 
tion, for, although Iowa was democratic, Burlington pos- 
sessed strong Whig elements.2® A brass Mexican six 
pounder, souvenir of the Mexican War, boomed salute 
after salute from its place on the Illinois bank of the 
Mississippi. Salter probably heard the Warren County 
Band, which “discoursed most excellent music all eve- 
ning.” Bells rang, and light streamed from many windows. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Salter pushed their way through 
the crowded business district they saw decorations in 
many stores. “Mr. Campbell’s center window,” reported 
the Hawk-Eye, “had a very handsome transparency with 
a large and beautiful star and the letters underneath Z. T. 
which showed beautifully.” The Barrett House, Burling- 
ton’s finest hotel, “lighted from top to bottom,” made the 
vicinity as light as day. J. G. Foote’s residence, not far 
from Salter’s home, gleamed white from the light of 
more than three hundred candles. At about eight o’clock 
a parade of three hundred torches, transparencies repre- 
senting every state in the Union, and banners extolling 
the virtues of “Old Zack” marched through the town. 
That night the stars were dimming before Burlington’s 
celebrators quieted into sleep. 

Frequently members of the Salter household visited 
the local post office, then a mere cubbyhole in the Barrett 
House. Four mails arrived daily. The Eastern mail 
pouches, bringing news from Charlestown and New York, 
rode into town in the boot of a Frink, Walker and Com- 
pany stage. Arriving about noon, the driver usually un- 
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loaded two mail pouches and a sack of newspapers. He 
had come by way of Peoria.2* Merchants and loafers 
eagerly scanned the passengers as they alighted, and then 
crowded the post office for the distribution of the mail. 
Small boys gaped in wonder at the coach-body, brightly 
decorated in shades of green, yellow, or red, with decor- 
ations of landscapes or of noted characters painted upon 
the doors. Then down from the box, with a broad leather 
belt about his waist and a long lash in his hand, would 
swagger the tobacco-chewing stage driver, a man of 
authority with whom even the schoolmaster would “es- 
teem it a most distinguished honor to have been found in 
company or in confidential conversation.“ 

Mail from the south and west arrived about supper 
time; and sometimes Salter, his day’s work done, walked 
slowly along the board sidewalks, to the post office. His 
letters from Maquoketa and the northern river towns, 
such as Davenport, Dubuque, and Galena, rumbled in 
at midnight and were distributed the next morning. The 
daily mail, from all directions, totaled about seven 
pouches and two paper bags. As the Congregational min- 
ister carried on a large correspondence—much of which 
is still preserved—he received letters, newspapers, and 
magazines regularly. Now and then he staggered home 
under the heavy weight of books sent by Mackintire. 
Early in 1848, Salter received a package which provided 
many hours’ of delight. Here was the six-volume set of 
the Lives of the Chief Fathers of New England,”* in ad- 
dition to Neal’s classical History of the Puritans,”® and 
Tracy’s History of the American Board.*® He subscribed 
to the Boston Atlas, to De Bow’s Quarterly Review, and 
he was sent the Westminster, the North British, and the 
Edinburgh Review. Probably no other Burlington pastor 
was so well supplied with contemporary literature. 
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As the fabulous forties slowly stamped “Catfish 
Bend”*! with the miracles of civilization, news by mail 
was superseded by the “lightning wire.” Made service- 
able by Samuel Morse and Amos Kendall, the first tele- 
graph line in the United States was laid in 1844 between 
Washington and Baltimore. Comparatively inexpensive 
to build and easy to operate, the telegraph spread rapidly 
throughout the nation, facilitating the spread of both 
business and personal news. Burlington business men had 
long desired the extension of a wire either from Chicago 
or St. Louis. Mackintire constantly urged his son-in-law 
actively to support the local telegraph movement. He 
even wrote to Salter what he naively believed to be 
verse. 


In a thousand miles flash— 
In a tick, quick and lows 
With a dash (—) dot (.) dash (—) 
As I write, or nearly so— 
Over—state—state—state— 
Skipping pole to pole— 
And bearing fate—fate 
Unto purse—heart—soul.32 


Burlington editors, after the opening of telegraphic 
service in August, 1848, found the telegraph a source of 
merrymaking and reprinted many humorous stories 
about the pranks of telegraphy. One story, typical of 
frontier humor by exaggeration, said that a long row 
of swallows had alighted upon a telegraph wire when, 
“all at once they turned a somersault under the wire and 
there remained suspended for a moment, to all appear- 
ances dead; but in an instant more, as if revived by an- 
other current fluid, they all let go their hold and darted 
away as swift as ever.’ 

Local checker players were astonished when they 
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learned the Burlington operator played with the Mus- 
catine key-tapper and never saw his opponent or the 
board. Idlers sympathised with an ill-fated Cincinnati 
gentleman of “high respectability” who, riding at a very 
fast rate “to see a female acquaintance in Dearborn 
County, Indiana,” came up against a telegraph wire with 
such swiftness that it cut his throat;?+ and they laughed 
at a little old lady who reported that telegraphic mes- 
sages “traveled like pizen.’’*° 

Poetically inclined citizens burst into print with verses 
on the wonders of telegraphy. Thus did “Frank” con- 
tribute to the morning newspaper verses dedicated to 
Morse’s wonder.*® 


Hurry, hurry, record what I say, 
From the Atlantic main I bring news of this day; 
The lightnings of heaven, unlettered, untaught, 
Are coming to drive me from my channel of tho’t; 
The black clouds are rising, they cover the sky, 
And from them the lightnings are flashing awry; 
I must obey without will, without even choice, 
The thunder is bellowing in terrible voice, 

I will crush thee, 

Agent of mortality. 


By July, 1848, Salter noted that telegraph poles were 
erected and an office opened in a small frame building 
on Front Street. On August 31, when he picked up his 
morning paper, he read one of the first telegraphic news 
dispatches—a prosaic account of a thunder-storm. Dur- 
ing September and October world news and market re- 
ports by wire occupied regular space in the Hawk-Eye 
and the Tri-Weekly Telegraph. Contemporary world 
news flooded Burlington, now no longer a remote prairie 
settlement, but a modern community tied to the world 
by wires. 
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Salter delighted in this smattering of telegraphic in- 
formation.?’ He read that the steamer Arcadia had made 
the trip from Liverpool to Boston in eight days; that the 
potato disease in Europe was not alarming; that the 
Queen of England addressed Parliament from the throne; 
that Bonapartists were attempting to elect Louis to the 
presidency; that Austria was pillaging Parma; and that 
stubborn Schleswig-Holstein refused to acknowledge 
Prussia. The market was dull, wheat standing at 26 to 
31 shillings, cotton was in great demand, and a young 
lieutenant colonel named Frémont was commanding a 
detachment of thirty-five men ordered on a survey in 
California. These and hundreds of other items found 
place, owing to telegraphic courtesy, in Burlington news- 
papers. Salter began to weave current events—fresh 
news brought by wire—into his sermons. In 1849, the 
telegraph brought news of the death in New York of 
Salter’s father. The message, written in neat script, was 
delivered securely sealed in a small white envelope.** 

This death, although not a surprise, as Mr. Salter 
had been ailing, was a shock. “It was my great hope,” 
the pastor wrote to his brother Benjamin, “that Father 
would be spared to us, and that I might have the op- 
portunity of testifying in some way the gratitude I owe 
him for his care and kindness in my helpless childhood 
and giddy youth.’’’® With Benjamin married and Charles, 
his younger brother, somewhere in the gold fields, death 
left an aged mother and two sisters, Mary and Fanny, 
alone in the Amos Street house in New York. Salter 
seriously thought of leaving his Burlington parish and 
returning to the East, where he hoped to find another 
church. To this his mother would not consent. Neither 
would she accept his earnest invitation to close her own 
home and move to Iowa. She preferred to remain where 
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she had lived, to comfort her daughters, and now and 
then to visit her husband’s grave in Portsmouth, the port 
from which Salters for generations had sailed for distant 
lands. 

The Salter’s first child, a daughter, was born on 
February 4, 1848. Named Mary Tufts, she opened her 
eyes in the modest house on Jefferson Street and there, 
tenderly cared for by attentive parents, crept from a 
happy babyhood to a healthy youth. The Mackintires, 
worried lest their daughter lack for proper medical care 
during confinement, sent many anxious letters of advice 
to Mary Ann. When they heard of the baby’s safe birth 
they hurried letters of congratulation and best wishes to 
Iowa. One of these contained five dollars—the key- 
stone of the child’s financial arch. 

Worried over his wife’s condition and fearful lest 
the hot summer months harm his daughter, Salter found 
his health failing. Fatigue came easily, and attacks of 
fever and ague, described by Mackintire, followed one an- 
other. “A week ago today my old friend, ‘Chills and 
Fever’ paid me a very unexpected and unannounced 
visit, and I regret to say against all my remonstrances and 
resistance, has continued his attentions, and held me in 
his unmerciful grasp ever since. He commenced in the 
old way by shaking me most awfully over the very re- 
gions of front, and then applying the central fires, sub- 
siding after a while into a sort of clammy sweat, keeping 
up all the time the most cruel and unwonted pain in my 
head, bones, and every limb in my body. After the vio- 
lence of the attack seemed a little to abate by mere ex- 
haustion, then he seemed to change his mode of attack 
and came upon me in a sneaking underhanded way, 
creeping and crawling all over me and raising goose 
flesh and chills all over the surface of the skin, while the 
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fires were burning beneath, and the most intense pain in 
my right side and breast, so that I have hardly been able 
to draw a long breath for several days. With this kind 
of usage, my strength, appetite, and digestive powers 
seemed to have all gone by the board. I have plenty of 
skin and bones, but very little flesh and blood left.’’4° 

Dosing with the favorite remedies of the day gave 
little relief, even though many prescriptions found in 
home medical books were used regularly. Mrs. Salter, 
referring to Dr. Daniel J. Cobb’s handy household guide, 
prepared a tonic “good in cases of general and nervous 
debility” and guaranteed to create an appetite. To a quart 
of good brandy, she added an ounce each of angelica, 
colic root, ginseng, golden seal, lady-slipper, and white 
wood.*t She gave her husband a tablespoonful of this 
three times a day before meals. 

His fever and ague, however, she treated differently. 
When he first manifested the usual symptoms of the 
disease—the intermittent chills, fevers, and sweating— 
she prepared four ounces each of boneset, the root of the 
thoroughwort, and peppermint. Into this she poured two 
ounces of sweet fern and one of saffron. A tablespoonful 
of the mixture was then infused in a pint of boiling water, 
and as much given to the patient as his stomach could 
stand.*? This medicine, supplemented by rest and a light 
diet, usually brought relief. 

Salter’s precarious health forced him to omit much of 
his routine pastoral work. He had been accustomed to 
writing two sermons weekly; now he wrote one for the 
morning service and spoke extemporaneously in the eve- 
ning. In June, while on a vacation trip to the East, he 
and Mrs. Salter were seized with a light attack of the 
cholera. 

Returning to Burlington, Salter, improved in health, 
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began a series of sermons eulogizing famous men in his- 
tory. In December, he presented the first of these ad- 
dresses. Speaking on the Pilgrim Fathers, he sketched 
their persecution in England, described their flight to 
Holland, and told the story of their perilous crossing to 
the New World. The Pilgrims in all their wanderings, he 
said, were “preeminently religious men. They possessed, 
indeed, great enterprise in worldly affairs and were al- 
ways ready for bold exploits, but Christ and His Church 
was their great interest and their ruling passion. They did 
not attempt to serve both God and Mammon. Their re- 
ligion was their all.” In subsequent sermons he discussed 
the careers of Webster, Luther, Wycliffe, Washington, 
Columbus, and Jonathan Edwards. 

Great snow flakes closed the year 1849. Salter, re- 
viewing his ministry in Burlington, believed he had 
sowed well. May the new decade, he prayed, bring an 
abundant harvest. 
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YEARS OF GROWTH 


P “HE DECADE before the Civil War was a period of 
Congregational growth in Iowa. Revivals became 
numerous. Merchants who had previously given 

little attention to the Gospel now fervently embraced its 

tenets. In Burlington, Salter inaugurated a season of 
prayer and supplication. Earnestly preaching the doc- 
trines learned at Andover, he frequently insisted that 
piety be the essential qualification for church member- 
ship. The emotionalism of frontier Methodism played no 
part in his theology. The laughing, barking, jerking, and 
other physical gymnastics so common to Peter Cart- 
wright’s revivals in Illinois were absent. Maintaining 
that a sinner’s conversion must be based upon the in- 
tellect, and not upon the emotions, Salter, as did others of 
the Band, insisted that the petitioner understand Con- 
gregationalism as a way of life which, if dutifully fol- 
lowed, would lead to glory. 

His success was remarkable. Many business men— 

J. G. Foote, E. D. Rand, E. E. Gay, and others “who have 

halted between two opinions long enough’—came will- 

ingly into the fold. When Mackintire learned of Dr. S. 

S. Ransom’s piety, he wrote in astonishment, “It must 

have been a miracle of grace to convert him!”! As Mrs. 

Salter saw the fruits of her husband’s labors she wrote 

happy accounts to her father. Mackintire, always pleased 

by news of revivals, sent congratulations. “I suppose this 
piety of the church,” he wrote, “as well as individual 
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souls, should be on a steady and constantly increasing 
plane, rather than a fitful, transcient blaze soon to ex- 
pire in darkness and coldness.’ 

Burlington was not alone in this renaissance of re- 
ligious interest. Ministers over Iowa reported substantial 
increases in church memberships and in financial do- 
nations. When Salter, in the summer of 1850, attended 
the meetings of the Iowa Association in Dubuque, he 
found the brethren rejoicing. Asa Turner, dean of Con- 
gregational ministers in Iowa, reported thirty conver- 
sions. Spaulding, from his thinly-settled Ottumwa parish, 
told of the gathering-in of fifteen souls. Ephraim Adams, 
laboring since 1843 in difficult Davenport, was pleased 
with an increase of twenty-seven new members. Salter 
himself reported forty conversions. 

So general, indeed, was this religious prosperity that 
reference was made to it in the annual report. “But the 
most pleasing item of which it is our privilege to speak,” 
wrote the assembled clergymen, “is the unusual out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit upon many of our churches, 
while in others He has descended like the gentle dew, 
and here and there souls have been born again.’ Steadily 
through the fifties this Congregational growth continued. 
In 1854, twelve parishes “rejoiced in the presence of the 
Holy Spirit in His work of converting souls.”4 With 
buoyant enthusiasm Salter pointed to an increase of 
fifteen new churches and twelve ministers between the 
years 1850 and 1855. . 

The heavy immigration which Salter saw flowing in- 
to Iowa during the decade stimulated revival seasons and 
brought new life to many churches. Settlers, arriving on 
crowded steamboats and in canvas-covered wagons, filled 
Burlington and other river towns with confused noise and 
movement. They came, as hundreds had before them, to 
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escape financial burdens, to locate upon the state’s fer- 
tile fields, to achieve economic and social independence,” 
and to satisfy “the strong bent of their spirits to remove 
thither.’ 

Iowa, for many of these travelers, was journey’s end. 
Eager to become hard-working and respectable citizens, 
they settled near Burlington and other towns. Many af- 
filiated with Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, or Catholic 
churches. Salter’s congregation, he reported, was swelled 
by sixty-five additions “by letter.” Of these, the majority 
came originally from New England, for centuries the 
stronghold of Puritanism. From the Pine Tree State 
and the Land of Steady Habits they came. Green Moun- 
tain boys arrived to impart Vermont virtues to Iowa, and 
New Hampshire farmers brought the qualities of thrift 
and industry. The six New England states, although di- 
rectly contributing only 25,040 persons to Iowa’s popu- 
lation of 674,913 by 1860, nevertheless sent sufficient 
New Englanders to change its political complexion from 
democratic to republican.‘ 

Salter watched this trek into the state which he had 
adopted as his own. He saw the Burlington ferry kept 
constantly in motion from morning till night. Emigrant 
wagons, heavy with household goods, passed through 
Burlington at the rate of six or seven hundred a day. 
When the pastor walked down Jefferson Street, he could 
see scores of wagons moving slowly to the west, and when 
he shopped in Coolbaugh’s general store, men from In- 
diana, Ohio, Vermont, and even Virginia jostled him. 
Merchants did a thriving business. Heavy blankets, com- 
plete outfits of clothing, special coats and leggings and 
whatever “will be found indispensable for a trip across 
the plains’® were offered in Burlington stores. Retail 
emporiums, said one editor, are crowded with buyers.° 
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The newcomers, brawny in arm and strong in pur- 
pose, overran the town. They talked in tight little groups 
or sat about fires upon which simmered a pan of stew 
and a pot of coffee. Salter could have seen some mending 
harness worn smooth on faithful necks and watched 
others repairing wagon beds or cleaning rifles. Women in 
faded calico dresses and protecting bonnets put patches 
on pantaloons. One day a drove of five hundred cattle 
was herded through the streets on the way west.!® IIl- 
fortune sometimes plagued the emigrants. They were 
fleeced in stores, they lost their way, or they fell ill. One 
wagon, filled with provisions from Mercer County, II- 
linois, slid off the ferry into the Mississippi. “The scatter- 
ing of bread and butter,” exclaimed a Burlington editor, 
“was horrible to behold.’ 

Other river towns, Salter learned, felt the relentless 
pressure exerted by these Americans on the westward 
trail. In Davenport, Dubuque, and Fort Madison the 
streets were churned to mud by the inumerable feet of 
horses and cattle. Salter saw farm wagons moving behind 
tired cattle and here and there a big-framed Conestoga 
wagon. All were bound for Iowa. 

“Day by day,” commented the Dubuque Reporter, 
“the endless procession moves on—a mighty army of in- 
vasion, which, were its objects other than peace, and a 
holy fraternal league with its predecessors, their joint 
aim to conquer this fair and alluring domain from the 
wild dominion of nature would strike terror into the 
boldest hearts. They come by hundreds and thousands 
from the hills and valleys of New England, bringing with 
them that same untiring indomitable energy and per- 
severance that have made their native states the ad- 
miration of the world, and whose influence is felt 
wherever enterprise has a votary or commerce spreads 
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a sail; with intellects sharpened to the keenest edge, and 
brawny arms to execute the firm resolves of their iron 
will, and gathering fresh accessions, as they sweep across 
intermediate country, from the no less thrifty and hardy 
population of New York, Ohio, and Indiana. Tarrying 
no longer amongst us than is necessary for them to select 
their future home, away they hie to the capacious and 
inviting plains, that spread themselves interminably, 
ready to yield, almost without preparation, their rich 
latent treasures.” 

Salter watched emigrants arriving by rail and on 
river steamboats. He saw Burlington, a small town in 
1843, swell to over twenty thousand. He might well have 
said with the editor of the Keokuk Whig, “And still they 
come, from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and other states, 
until, by the side of this exodus, that of the Israelites be- 
comes an insignificant item, and the greater migrations of 
later times are scarcely to be mentioned.” 

These “Israelites” seeking the high and rolling prai- 
ries bordered with timber found Iowa the ideal homesite. 
“In many places,” wrote a traveler who had seen the 
country west of Burlington, “nature seems to have laid 
out the farm expressly for man’s use, and cleared the 
meadow, corn-field, and orchard, leaving no stump, tree, 
or bush to interfere with the plow, covering it with deep 
and matted roots of grass to preserve the soil and enrich 
it for future use.’ 

With the arrival of these enthusiastic home-seekers, 
there came an increased need for schools. Salter and 
his Andover brethren had already furthered education 
by sponsoring academies at Maquoketa, Denmark, and 
elsewhere. It was now proposed to establish a college. 
Reuben Gaylord first conceived the idea. “It is our pur- 
pose,” he said in the late thirties, “to establish upon a 
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firm basis a college for the future state of Iowa; also to 
encourage and assist in the location of academies through- 
out the district, and to lend a fostering hand to the gen- 
eral interests of education in the common-school depart- 
ment. We shall aim to secure an endowment which may 
be worth ten years hence two hundred thousand dollars. 

. All our number, with one or two exceptions, are 
going there to preach the gospel, not to engage in educa- 
tional work, except as trustees of the college we hope to 
build, and to advise and help the people in the all-im- 
portant work of a thorough education.” 

In the spring of 1844, a few ministers met informally 
at Denmark to discuss plans for an Iowa college. Salter 
was absent, but other members of the Andover group— 
Lane, Harvey Adams, Spaulding, Hutchinson, and Eph- 
raim Adams—attended. Asa Turner was sent to New 
York to solicit funds. Eastern sympathy, although gen- 
uine, did not take the form of cash. All grants, Turner 
was told, would be distributed by the recently formed 
College Society, an agency established to assist Western 
colleges, Disappointed, the Iowa group, now actively sup- 
ported by Salter, worked alone for two years. 

By 1846, they had persuaded Davenport citizens to 
contribute about $1500 and to donate a tract of land. On 
the basis of this gift, the trustees decided to begin build- 
ing. Iowa College was incorporated the following year, 
and it was planned to erect a “permanent college building 
in good taste which when enclosed shall not exceed in 
cash the sum of $2000.” J. J. Hill, of the Band, was the 
first to make a cash donation. Placing a silver dollar upon 
the table—so the story runs—he said, “Now appoint your 
trustees to take care of that dollar for Iowa College.’1¢ 

Gaylord has left a drab picture of his dreary journey 
from Danville to Davenport to attend a trustees’ meeting. 
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“The mud was so deep I had to go on horseback. It 
turned cold and froze during the night, and in the morn- 
ing I rode over to Bloomington which I reached about 
sunset. Stayed with Brother Robbins over night, and the 
next day had a cold ride to Davenport. Found Brothers 
Reed and Adams well. As not enough of trustees came 
together to make a quorum, we transacted no business, 
but adjourned to meet in the same place on the 16th of 
March. The college building we are erecting will be a 
very substantial one, and will look well. It is 36 x 55 feet. 
We are anxious to have it completed and ready for oc- 
cupancy by October or November next. If we had the 
requisite funds, we might soon make this institution a 
center of influence.”!7 

A cold, wintry day was November 1, 1848. In the 
small one-story brick building between Fifth and Seventh 
streets, on the bluff between South and Western avenues, 
gathered the fathers of Iowa College to dedicate it with 
prayer to the service of man and the glory of God. The 
building was not elaborate. A bare chapel occupied the 
north half of the structure; two recitation rooms with a 
short hall between filled the remaining space. 

Two years later the Iowa Association spoke of the 
favorable growth of the college. “The Institution of learn- 
ing at Davenport, which holds so dear a place in the 
hearts of those who compose this body, has shared in 
the blessed results of the revivals. . . . Iowa College has 
been baptised in its infancy with the Holy Ghost.’8 

Four professors occupied chairs by 1855, when the 
original building and location were abandoned for a ten- 
acre campus located on the highest point of land in the 
city limits and commanding an excellent view of the busy 
Mississippi. Mackintire was amazed when he heard the 
proposed cost of this site. “I should think,” he wrote, 
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“eight hundred dollars per acre a stiff price for so large 
a lot of land in Davenport. Things there certainly must 
be looking up, so high as to be in danger of looking down. 
Will you get enough for your old site to pay for the 
new purchase?’ 

On the attractive new location was erected a hand- 
some three-story limestone recitation hall with rooms on 
the third floor for twelve resident students. The library 
contained about eighteen hundred volumes, most of them 
theological in character, and a laboratory stood equipped 
to demonstrate the nineteenth-century principles of na- 
tural philosophy, chemistry, and astronomy. “With these 
enlarged facilities for Educational purposes at their com- 
mand,” read a contemporary account, “the Trustees of 
the College are confident in the expectation that they can 
fully meet the wants of our rapidly increasing population, 
and furnish, on our own soil, at a reasonable expense, the 
means of a thorough and complete Education.””° 

Admission requirements demanded that a freshman 
be at least fourteen years of age, present evidences of a 
good moral character, and pass examinations in English, 
grammer, geography, arithmetic, algebra (through simple 
equations) , Latin grammar, Caesar’s Commentaries, Cic- 
ero’s Orations, Virgil, Greek grammar, and the Ana- 
basis.2! Tuition was twenty-four dollars a term, and boys 
were assured that board in good families could be ob- 
tained at about a dollar and a half a week. Classes were 
small ‘‘as must necessarily be the case, while all Educa- 
tional Institutions, and the State itself are in their in- 
fancy; but the belief is cherished that the Institution is 
already, to some good degree, performing the proper 
work of a College.”?? 

Four members of the Iowa Band—Harvey Adams, 
Alden B. Robbins, Ephraim Adams, and William Salter— 
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were serving as trustees in 1856. Erastus Ripley and Dan- 
iel Lane, also of the Band, occupied the chairs of ancient 
language and moral philosophy. A hundred boys tramped 
in and out of recitation rooms between 1848 and 1859. 
The first graduating class, in 1854, consisted of three 
seniors, M. M. Price, Davenport, and Jno. H. Windsor 
and William Windsor, both of Maquoketa.2° 

Salter’s interest in the college was great. Not only 
did he contribute from his meagre salary, but he con- 
stantly solicited donations from Eastern friends and rel- 
atives. Mackintire, urged by Salter, gave the college a 
fine bell in 1848. “I have today shipped a bell for Iowa 
College,” he wrote on May 10. “The whole cost 100 dol- 
lars and 51 cents. If it had been left to me I should have 
purchased one about 50 pounds heavier, but I think they 
will find this a good tone and probably will be heard 
just as far as a larger one. It seems to me the best work 
your college at Davenport and Iowa City can do, for 
several years to come, will be to take your brightest and 
best scholars and make good teachers out of them for 
your common schools.” In 1849, Mackintire authorized 
the treasurer of Iowa College to draw on him at sight for 
$100 and secured a donation from the Winthrop Church of 
Charlestown. Salter’s aunt, Deborah Tufts, contributed 
$50, ° and other friends sent gifts. 

Misappropriation of funds, however, and the grow- 
ing feeling that Davenport was no longer accessible to 
all of Congregational Iowa led to the removal of Iowa 
College to Grinnell in 1859. After disposing of all prop- 
erty the trustees found a balance of $9,000. This they 
contributed to the institution being sponsored by J. B. 
Grinnell. Thus ended the Davenport career of Iowa’s first 
Congregational college.?> The school continued, however, 
under this name until 1909, when the name was changed 
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to Grinnell College. In 1860, women had been admitted 
to classes, and in 1865 the Reverend George F. Magoun 
was installed as its first president.”® 

But interests other than emigration and a denomina- 
tional college were attracting Salter during the fifties. 
Not the least of these was the cholera epidemic sweeping 
Burlington. Salter himself had experienced the disease 
in a mild form when he visited New York a short time 
before his father’s death in 1849. Beginning in India 
early in the century, the grim disease—like one of Poe’s 
horrors—had advanced through Asia Minor and Russia 
to central Europe and London. In 1832, it arrived in 
New York. “Prayers were offered up yesterday,” noted 
Philip Hone, “in all the churches to avert the threatened 
visit of the cholera and sermons preached to prepare the 
minds of the people for the affliction which now seems 
to be considered inevitable.’’?’ 

By July the disease became rampant. On Indepen- 
dence Day, the New York Board of Health reported twen- 
ty new cases and eleven deaths. “The public health,” la- 
mented Hone, “is sacrificed to the support of theoretical 
opinions.”*® Seventeen years later Salter’s father esti- 
mated the total number of deaths at five thousand. “The 
cholera continues here and all over the country,” wrote 
Hone a short time before he was seized. “There have been 
many cases of whole families dying, which looks like a 
personal contagion; and yet there is not much panic. 
People won’t eat fish, vegetables, and fruit, and I will and 
thank you too.’”? Hone’s defiance is reminiscent of the 
bravado of the officers of a British regiment in India 
which was being wiped out by the cholera. They spent 
their last hours draining goblets and singing. 


We meet ’neath the sounding rafter, 
And the walls around are bare; 
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And they shout back our peals of laughter 
It seems as the dead were there. 
Then stand to your glasses!—steady! 
We drink fore our comrades eyes; 
One cup to the dead already; 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 


As early as 1839, James G. Edwards, editor of the 
Iowa Patriot, made an impassioned plea against the prev- 
alent habit of dumping refuse into the streets. He 
hoped Burlington would no longer be “regaled with more 
of the same odoriferous fragrance that it has enjoyed for 
the last three or four days.’*! As heavy emigrant wagons 
rolled westward during the forties and fifties, they all 
too frequently carried an unknown passenger. Death 
held the reins along the route from New York to Ohio 
and on to Iowa. During the first week of July, 1850, 
sixty-eight deaths from cholera were reported in St. 
Louis.22 A hundred and eight deaths, Salter learned, had 
occurred in Cincinnati within forty-eight hours. Quincy 
and Galena dug deep graves for emigrants arriving at 
the Illinois shore of the Mississippi with Asiatic cholera. 
The Burlington Tri-Weekly Telegraph published direc- 
tions for the prevention of cholera. All streets, alleys, 
and cellars were to be thoroughly cleaned with lime, 
and citizens were advised to follow a light diet, be tem- 
perate in all things keep clean physically, and maintain 
a cheerful spirit.2? Free lime was distributed to those 
making application. ) 

July was unmercifully hot, and the streets became 
long lanes of choking dust. Salter complained that such 
dry weather could not help but promote sickness. On 
every hand he noted symptoms of cholera. A patient 
usually was seized with violent diarrhoea and ague, fol- 
lowed by nausea and blueness of the hands and face. 
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Cholera breeding spots, despite the mounting death list, 
remained filthy. “If the labor of inspecting the city and 
ordering the removal of filth,’ growled one editor, “is too 
arduous for the few to whom it has been assigned, why 
not depute an additional force—say one citizen for each 
square—to take charge of the one in which he resides, 
to be invested with proper authority to act for the city? 
The present is certainly no time to cavil about cost.’’** 
Lincoln Clark, democratic candidate for Congress, can- 
celled his speaking engagement in Burlington when he 
heard of the epidemic. 

In the cool of early morning, Salter, himself out of 
bed before sun-up, noted families quietly loading a few 
household goods in high-wheeled wagons, and with their 
families shaded by cotton unbrellas, driving away from 
the plague city. At all hours of the day and night, he 
heard knocks on his door by parishioners requesting him 
to bury their dead. David Whitehead, merchant, lost his 
wife and four children within two days. Salter buried 
Mrs. James Clarke, her small son, and Mr. Clarke, former 
governor of the state, within two weeks time. His kindly 
voice committed the bodies of many unknown German 
immigrants to the potter’s field. “This terrible scourge,” 
said a local newspaper, “still continues among us. We 
are unable to determine whether any abatement has 
taken place. Time alone can solve this deeply interest- 
ing question. It is certain, however, that no abatement 
has taken place since our last issue. .. .We hope for the 
best. We are willing to trust to that All-wise Being, 
who is alone able to stay its progress. All things are un- 
der His control.’ 

Of the many remedies prescribed, two seemed to 
relieve patients in the first stages of the disease and 
grant them‘a fair chance for recovery. Both were recom- 
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mended by Salter. The first he clipped from the New 
York Sun,?* and the second was sent him by his father, 
who had successfully administered it to sailors. Take 
equal parts of tincture of opium—so ran the first remedy 
—tincture of rhubarb, tincture of cayenne, spirit of cam- 
phor, and essence of peppermint. Fifteen to twenty drops 
of this were given the patient. When William Frost Sal- 
ter, the pastor’s seagoing father, first experienced the 
cholera, he wrote the following instructions to his son 
in the West. To one drachm of nitrous acid, add an ounce 
of peppermint water and forty drops of tincture of opium. 
A fourth part of this must be given every three or four 
hours in a cup of thin gruel. “The belly,” he cautioned, 
“should be covered with hot dry cloths, and bottles of hot 
water must be put to the feet. You may give the patient 
constant small sippings of finely-strained gruel. No spirits, 
no wine, and no fermented liquors until quite restored.’ 

A survey by the cemetery sexton at the end of Au- 
gust, 1850 showed one hundred and eleven burials. Of 
these forty were unknown immigrants. Salter himself 
named twenty-four persons over whom he read the burial 
service. He conducted the funerals for about fifteen per- 
sons, many of them Germans, whom no one in Burlington 
knew. On May 10, 1851, he made the simple entry: “Col- 
ored man, over River, from cholera, and his nine child- 
ren.” On August 5, 1851, James Gardiner Edwards, the 
forty-nine-year-old Hawk-Eye journalist, died. Thus was 
cholera responsible for the untimely end of Burlington’s 
two pioneer editors—James Clarke and James Edwards. 

Salter preached a sermon on the death of Edwards, 
taking as his text, “And I heard a voice from heaven, 
saying unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors, and their works do fol- 
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low them.” In the course of the sermon, preached in 
the Congregational Church, Salter said: “His manner of 
life as a member of the body in which we worship the 
Father is known to you all. Nothing but sickness made 
his seat vacant in the house of God, or in the meeting 
for conference and prayer. To this Zion he gave his toils 
and cares. Few contributed so generously for the erection 
of this House of Worship. Few manifested so much con- 
cern for the usefulness and happiness of the Pastor. The 
sick, the afflicted, and the poor have lost a most sympa- 
thetic and helpful friend. Soon after he came West, he 
was chosen one of the officers of the church in Jackson- 
ville. This church was organized soon after he removed 
here, in the house he lately occupied. He was from that 
time on one of its officers. Its interests, its honor, and 
its glory lay very near his heart. For the salvation of 
souls he labored and prayed. In seasons of revival he 
was eminently active and devoted—Mr. Edwards was a 
Catholic Christian. His sympathies were with all who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth.’ 

In his will Edwards made donations to Iowa College, 
the American Home Missionary Society, and the Ameri- 
can Tract Society. These bequests Salter administered. 
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THE DECADE ENDS 


Y THE middle fifties Salter, despite the protesta- 
B tions of his brothers and the Mackintires, had de- 
cided to remain permanently in Burlington. His sal- 
ary was $1000 annually, and he planned to build his own 
home. Burlington had become socially and commercially 
important. Over twenty-thousand persons now lived in 
neat frame and brick houses shaded by giant elm trees. 
Well-kept lawns and small gardens testified to the pride 
and thrift of citizens. Working men in factories and mills 
comprised the bulk of the population. 

When Salter examined a report of Burlington busi- 
ness for 1856, he saw definite evidence of business and 
industrial advancement. Two factories were manufactur- 
ing three thousand five hundred plows annually for the 
use of emigrant-farmers flocking to Iowa’s rich soil. 
Seven brick-yards produced over three million bricks 
needed yearly for new homes and stores. A planing 
mill, three steam sawmills, and three iron foundries 
swelled the volume of business. In 1859, Salter read 
Newhall’s advertisements for a hundred thousand pounds 
of wool. J. H. Taylor was offering a wide variety of im- 
ported foodstuffs for sale. Assorted teas, nuts, French 
prunes, mackerel, pickled herring, and fancy liquors 
were sold by enterprising merchants. Sturdy farm wag- 
ons with wheat, oats, and corn creaked from country to 
city warehouses; and their drivers, big-muscled farmers, 
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leaned indolently against wooden store fronts to gossip 
of the weather and the price of hogs. 

Two Agnew hand-engines, frequently seen by Salter, 
answered fire alarms. Called the Eagle and the Ever 
Ready, these early pets of Burlington volunteers rumbled 
through unpaved streets whenever a blaze periled wooden 
shacks or dirty flues. They served Burlington until two 
years after Salter returned from the Civil War. Then 
the Dickie, a steam-engine throwing an uncertain stream, 
was purchased. 

When the railroad came to Burlington on May 30, 
1855, the observing Salters found the town bustling with 
excitement,’ for this swift method of transportation was 
only about thirty years old. Gridley Bryant, a civil en- 
gineer, had successfully run a railroad from Quincy, Mas- 
sachusetts, to tidewater in 1825. The Baltimore and Ohio 
began operating three years later. Then followed in swift 
succession other roads, among them the Chicago and 
Burlington route. 

Visitors from Keokuk, Davenport, Ft. Madison, and 
Fairfield drove to Burlington through mud fetlock-deep 
to see the first train arrive. The Barrett House and the 
Burlington House could accept no more guests. Their 
rooms had been engaged for weeks previously. Farmers, 
wearing thick boots, joked on the levee; and ladies in 
ginghams and silks scanned the Illinois shore for their 
initial glimpse of the Chicago and Burlington train. At 
precisely five o’clock, ten well-filled cars, brightly painted 
and carrying about five hundred passengers, arrived at 
the east bank of the Mississippi. Ferries hurried the pas- 
sengers, among them Lewis Cass and Stephen A. Douglas, 
across the river. Mayor Silas A. Hudson welcomed them. 
Later two hundred and seventy persons crowded ban- 
quet tables set in Marion Hall, and a Chicago band played 
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for a dance at the Barrett House. The next morning the 
steamboat Jenny Lind carried the distinguished visitors 
on an excursion to Nauvoo and Montrose. Two months 
later, the railroad brought Burlington its first circus. 

The railroad, Salter was fond of saying, brought his 
growing family within reach of Eastern benefits pre- 
viously denied them. Merchants, too, had easier access 
to Eastern markets, and river traffic soon decreased. Two 
children now played in the pastor’s study—Mary Tuits, 
and William Mackintire, born on January 30, 1853. The 
five-year-old girl rode through town in a small buggy 
drawn by a pony. She owned a “nice little pig,” and each 
morning helped her father feed a fine flock of chickens. 
Secure in the knowledge that Burlington was to remain 
their home, the Salters bought land and began to build. 
Situated at the edge of town on a hill overlooking the 
river and the Illinois lowlands beyond, the site on South 
Eighth Street possessed unusual charm. 

Slowly under the saws and hammers of local work- 
men the house took form. Large and comfortable and 
surrounded by a generous lawn, the structure was 
planned to accommodate a large family. Four rooms oc- 
cupied the main floor—a parlor, a dining room, a kitchen, 
and a bedroom for the hired girl. Three bedrooms, a 
bathroom, a dressing room, and the pastor’s study com- 
prised the second story.? The study, fifteen by nineteen 
and a half feet, had an open fireplace and many book- 
cases. Carpets and curtains came from Boston. In a spa- 
cious cellar were stored smoked hams, pickled beans, 
home-made soap, bins of nuts, and bushels of carrots and 
cabbage packed in sand. The yard was sown to grass. 
Later Salter planted an extensive orchard where bloomed 
apple, peach, and cherry trees.? Winesaps, Roman Stems, 
and Northern Spies filled cellar barrels with apples. Cur- 
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rants, gooseberries, raspberries,and Concord grapes fur- 
nished the family with jellies and preserves. Sparkling 
water, cooled from its long home in native rock, filled the 
cistern. Woodsheds and tool houses behind the house 
were hidden by vines. In this pleasant environment Sal- 
ter lived until the end of his life. 

Sumner, a second son, was born on June 24, 1856. 
As the years advanced the three children played their 
imaginative games in the orchard, and cuddled the many 
pets of which they grew fond. Among these were “Nick” 
the horse, and two yellow canaries. The children flew 
kites and feasted royally upon huckleberries and milk. 
At the age of seven, the oldest boy was playing soldier. 
“T am enlisted,” wrote young William, “in Willie Jager’s 
Soldier Company. I am dressed like a soldier. I have 
stripes on my pants and a sash.” Each morning, after 
breakfast, one of the children brought Salter the Bible, 
from which he read aloud. 

However idyllic his home life was, Salter was 
troubled and annoyed by criticism made by members 
of his congregation. The Reverend Abner Leonard, once 
a preacher in Ohio, not only disliked Salter’s views upon 
original sin, but also disapproved of his style of dress. 
“We sincerely sympathise in your trial with Father Leon- 
ard” wrote Mackintire, answering Salter’s complaint, 
“and can only pray that it may work for your good... . 
He has always seemed to be a man of strong will, dog- 
matical, and of an ungovernable temper—and altogether 
behind the age in his notions of what the cause of re- 
ligion required in a place like Burlington. He seems 
nearly to have destroyed one church in Ohio in his zeal 
to promote a revival in his own way. If he really wants to 
do good, why does he not set up preaching on his own 
hook and see what he can do!’ 
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Sometimes, but not frequently, Salter’s sheep strayed 
from the strait and narrow path of Congregationalism. 
Upon such occasions the pastor labored to return the 
erring members to the fold. Not always was he success- 
ful, even when assisted by a committee appointed especi- 
ally to reason with sinful souls. Mr. and Mrs. Bradford 
Leonard, for example, “resisted the labors of love with 
which this Church has patiently sought to reclaim them 
from error and delusion, and have hardened their hearts 
against an affectionate counsel and Christian admonition, 
and... seem determined to abandon forever the faith and 
service of Christ and to go astray with the wicked.” ® 
They were therefore read out of the church. W. H. Starr 
was twice charged with unbecoming conduct; but each 
time an investigating committee, after careful examina- 
tion of the evidence, absolved him. ? 

Isaac Leonard was dismissed from the church on his 
own request,® and two others were stricken from the 
roll because of “notorious immorality.”® A disagreeable 
task faced the pastor in June, 1851, when from his pulpit 
he excommunicated Dr. S. S. Ransom “for drunkenness 
and other gross immoralities.” 1° The gossip which at- 
tended such actions, justified though they might have 
been, worried Salter and added fresh troubles to an al- 
ready difficult situation. Yet there is no evidence that the 
minister ever evaded those actions, which he felt to fall 
in line with his duty of spreading Congregationalism and 
protecting public morals. | 

During 1856 a group of Andover graduates, imbued 
with missionary zeal, settled in Kansas in much the same 
manner that the Band of 1843 had done in Iowa. Led by 
Sylvester Dana Storrs, the group migrated to “bleeding” 
Kansas in the hopes that its influence might aid the anti- 
slavery party. Although sympathetic with this second 
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Andover migration, Salter never took an active interest 
in its affairs. His allegiances were primarily devoted to 
furthering the growth of religion and education in Iowa, 
and in advancing the spiritual prosperity of his Burling- 
ton parish. A tangible evidence of his success was the 
construction of an addition, in 1854, to the little brick 
church dedicated eight years previously. 

As the storm clouds gathered during the decade pre- 
vious to the Civil War, Salter’s views upon slavery 
crystallized in the uncompromising mould of an ardent 
abolitionist, Early in February of 1860 he had contrib- 
uted three dollars toward “buying the freedom of a 
slave woman of Judge Caldwell, Clark County, Mis- 
souri;” 11 and he gradually recognized the necessity of an 
armed conflict, based upon sectional prejudices, between 
the North and the South. 

But the slavery controversy occupied less time than 
did his devotion to theological duties. His leisure mo- 
ments found him with his family or working in the gar- 
den. During the gentle spring evenings, moments made 
fragrant by the odor of peach and apple blossoms, he 
dug in the earth, or carried water to his thirsting rose 
bushes. Perhaps he, like St. John de Crévecoeur, com- 
posed many a good sermon as he followed his garden 
plow. After dark, he retired to his study to read from 
Helper’s Impending Crisis, Cheever’s Guilt of Slavery, or 
to add the entries in his account books. Mrs. Salter, re- 
lieved from arduous household duties by Hannah, the 
hired girl, sometimes joined him; and together they wrote 
easy, familiar letters to the Mackintires. 

Here also they could make the early plans for Salt- 
er’s long-desired trip to Europe. Assisted financially by 
Mackintire and his brothers, Benjamin and Charles, the 
pastor found his dream-trip rapidly approaching reality. 
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By the last of July, he was ready—valises packed, trunk 
mended, and his ticket purchased to Chicago. Mrs. 
Salter, together with Sumner, the baby, and eleven-year- 
old Mary, accompanied him to New York. William, their 
oldest son, presented with a dollar drum, was left at home 
in the care of a trusted neighbor. 

Salter secured passage on the Glasgow, New York 
to Liverpool, for seventy-five dollars, and sailed on July 
21, Although he was to visit Europe twice in later years 
—1876 and 1881—this first trip delighted him more than 
did the others. “Father sailed on Saturday at twelve 
o'clock,” Mrs. Salter wrote to William. “Uncle Benjamin, 
Aunts Mary and Fanny, Sumner and myself stood on the 
pier, and watched him until he was out of sight. It was 
sad to have him leave us to go so far away, but we were 
glad he could go and visit places of the Old World which 
he has wanted so much to see.” }2 

As the Glasgow passed Sandy Hook, Salter saw her 
dip her ensign and drop her pilot. Five reluctant stow- 
aways were sent ashore in the pilot’s boat. The succeed- 
ing days, although pleasant and calm, were nightmares to 
Salter, who was not a good sailor. He remained for the 
most part in his berth. Only infrequently could he sip 
the tea brought by a kind-hearted steward. With the ex- 
ception of the death of a small child, his voyage was un- 
eventful. Clad in an overcoat and with a shawl wrapped 
about his head, the pastor went on deck to attend the fu- 
neral, “It was an afflicting scene. The bell was tolled. 
The body was brought out on the quarter deck by two 
sailors, A large number of the sailors gathered round in 
order and many of the passengers. The Captain read the 
burial service in a clear and manly tone. A number of 
the officers and others joined in the Amens on the Lord’s 
prayer.” 1° Later, he saw giant whales and was pleased 
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with the antics of porpoises. His fellow passengers, he 
complained querulously, drank too much beer, wine, and 
brandy, and smoked cigars to excess. 

In London he was met by his brother Charles, who 
had returned from California gold fields to enter business 
in England. Entertained in comfortable rooms at No. 3 
Adams Street, Salter spent days of intensive sight-seeing. 
“On Saturday morning we visited the two Houses of 
Parliament and gazed upon the throne, all aglister with 
gold and splendor, but giving to my mind no impression 
of majesty.” The Zoo attracted him, as did a troup of 
Arab acrobats. He attended services at Westminster Ab- 
bey, and heard the Reverend John Cummings preach." 

Although impressed with London, Salter found Ed- 
inburgh a city where “romance, beauty, and grandeur 
abound.” 15 The statue of Erasmus, “one of the most 
remarkable men of the age of Luther,” in Rotterdam 
interested him, as did Delft, the home of the Pilgrims.'¢ 
On August 30, he wrote from the “winding, rock-crowned 
vine-clad, and castelled Rhine,” after visiting Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Cologne. Although the moonbeams were 
creeping through the beams of the unfinished Cologne Ca- 
thedral, and although in “purity, richness, and grandeur” 
it surpassed anything he saw in Europe, Salter lamented, 
“What an occasion for grief to see the highest art thus 
profaned to the support of superstition.”!7 From Ant- 
werp, he journeyed to Chur, Switzerland, the heart of the 
Alps, where appeared the “ruins of many castles, richly 
cultivated fields, fine orchards, though villages generally 
wear a naked look and the houses are of heavy and 
clumsy architecture.” 

From the beauties of Switzerland he went to Medi- 
terranean Italy. Leaving Genoa one evening in a “small, 
dirty, and crowded steamer alive with fleas,” he reached 
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Leghorn the following morning and went directly to 
Florence, home of the Medici. “The country,” he wrote 
to his wife, “has not pleased me as much as I expected. 
The cultivation of the soil is careless, indicating none of 
the industry which you see in England and Holland and 
Germany, and no taste. The dwellings are inferior.” He 
got only a glimpse of the leaning tower at Pisa where 
Galileo is said to have studied gravitation. The Arno he 
found a muddy stream, and Florentine architecture he 
considered heavy. Frequently homesick, Salter found a 
reading room in Florence where were files of the Boston 
Advertiser, which he read “with eager anxiety.” 

From Rome he wrote a letter to his oldest son, for 
whom he yearned. “My dear son Willie,” read the boy 
days later in Burlington, “take your Geography and find 
Italy and then look for the city from which I write this 
letter, and you will see where I am. It is a long ways 
from my dear home on the banks of the Mississippi to 
these banks of the Tiber. Aberdeen, a beautiful city 
which you will find on the map of Scotland, is as far 
North as I have been, and Rome as far South. Early on 
Monday I left Florence, a famous city on the Arno river, 
and came to Siena by railway.” One can imagine the 
small boy clumsily searching out these proper names of 
old-world cities. 

“This latter place,” continued the letter, ‘““was at one 
time a flourishing city of one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, but it has now only twenty thousand. Here I took 
passage in a Diligence, which is the name here given to 
a large and clumsy coach. It was drawn sometimes by 
two, sometimes by four or six horses, and going up sev- 
eral long hills a yoke of white oxen were hitched in front 
of the horses.” Little Willie’s eyes must have grown big 
at this pen picture of his bearded father, seated in a 
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lumbering coach drawn by horses and a span of white 
oxen. He eagerly read on. “But we have no driver as you 
see on the stage coaches in America, but postillions who 
rode on the horses, and I am sorry to say they kept whip- 
ping the horses nearly the whole time. And the funniest 
thing was that when we came to change horses the pos- 
tillions would always come round and take off their hats 
to the passengers and ask for some money. ... I now 
feel refreshed, and am very happy to be in the old city 
about which, and about the great men that once lived 
here, I used to study when I was a school boy.”!® 

From Rome the traveler hurried to Paris, where he 
had little time to write of its “brilliant elegance”; then 
he journeyed to London. He sailed on the Quebec on 
September 27, pleased with his tour, but glad to be re- 
turning to his wife and children. On October 23 he, to- 
gether with Mary and Sumner, left for Burlington via 
the Erie and Logansport Railroad. Mrs. Salter remained 
in Charlestown to nurse her invalid mother. 

United with his family in the comfortable Eighth 
Street home, with its hand-painted oil lamps and its 
cheery wood-burning fireplaces, Salter assumed his par- 
ish and household obligations. Mary was entered at Den- 
mark Academy, and the two boys put to school in Bur- 
lington. During December he lectured on the English 
language to the Teacher’s Institute at Kossuth. Heavy 
snows through the winter covered the hills of Burlington 
and made sleighing a necessity as well as a pleasure. 
Salter purchased a sleigh to the unconcealed delight of 
the boys, who, bundled in thick stocking-caps and knit- 
ted mittens, added their shouts to the general medley of 
calls and bells. Oyster stew, hot tea, and thickly-buttered 
bread satisfied their appetites after such excursions 
through the white-coated streets. 
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Heavy winter weather marked the early months of 
1861. In January, Mrs. Salter, together with her father, 
returned to Burlington.*° Both were mourning the recent 
death of Mrs. Mackintire. The Salter household again 
bustled with energy. Mrs. Salter busied herself with 
household duties neglected during her six months in 
Charlestown. Her father took keen delight in visiting 
the grades at North Hill School and in talking to the 
men’s class at the church. Willie and Mary were receiv- 
ing their first skating lessons, and Salter was preparing 
two lectures based upon his European tour. “Two Months 
in Europe” and “Two Weeks in Italy” netted sufficient 
money to purchase a much-needed melodeon for the 
Sabbath School. When Horace Greeley lectured in Moz- 
art Hall on self-made men, the entire family attended. 
Greeley, said Salter, “overdoes Franklin and Burns and 
underdoes Washington.” 

As spring came Salter took down the parlor stove 
and greased the buggy. He gardened and trimmed trees 
and cleared out the storeroom, where he found his oats 
infested with mice. Pastoral calls, funerals, and weddings 
—these duties occupied many of his days. When Senator 
Grimes arrived home from Washington early in April, 
the two men enjoyed many long evening conversations. 
They were old friends and, in addition, were drawn. to- 
gether by a mutual love of gardening. They talked of 
many things—of Grimes’ grapes, said to be the finest in 
Burlington, of Iowa’s rapid growth, and of the imminence 
of war. Grimes felt that the Cotton States could not be 
brought back into the Union on any terms. “He looked 
forward,’ wrote Salter, “to a Northern United States 
with Canada joined to them in two years, and the Capital 
at Niagara Falls or thereabouts.” Senator Grimes further 
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said that Lincoln’s Secretary of State, William H. Seward, 
was treacherous. 

Eight days later, April 12, South Carolina troops 
fired on Fort Sumter, an action which “excited and hu- 
miliated” Salter. Within two weeks a Home Guard had 
been organized at Marion Hall, and Salter was planning 
to present local soldiers with Testaments. The ladies of 
his church were sewing on bandages and coats for sol- 
diers. By autumn, the city resembled an armed camp. 
Infantry, cavalry, and artillery units filled the streets; and 
recruits occupied the pews of Salter’s church. Frequent- 
ly, the pastor visited the troops at their Fair Grounds 
camp. He took his children to see the regimental parades 
and to hear the quick-steps of the bands. Often they 
carried books and baskets of fruit to officers and men. 

As the year drew to a cold close, Salter realized that 
the struggle between the states would be long and arduous. 
He determined to contribute all the energies of his church 
to further the Northern cause. For years he had been 
opposed to slavery on both economic and humanitarian 
grounds. He wished now to see the controversy setiled 
for ever. Such were his thoughts as the Yuletide sea- 
son approached. 

Christmas Day was cold and blustering, with a wind 
which rattled the windows and stole the heat from the 
stoves. Up at two o'clock in the morning, Salter was 
busy until about half-past five, when twins—George Ben- 
jamin and Charles Frederick—were born. The older 
children were charmed with this extraordinary Christ- 
mas gift. The country needs such fine young men for 
soldiers, wrote Mackintire. 

The New Year saw the return of the first dead and 
wounded. In May, Salter preached the first of his many 
funeral sermons for men slain in battle.2! Captain Charles 
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C. Cloutman, of the Second Iowa Infantry, had been 
killed at Fort Donelson. Salter’s text, “I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith,” reflected the spirit which was to hold Iowa until 
the end of the war. 
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SLAVERY AND CIVIL WAR 


EW YORK, from upper Broadway to the Battery, 
N was hung with colored bunting and festive crape, 

despite ominous warnings in Wall Street count- 
ing-houses, one raw March morning in 1837.1 Citizens 
crowded close to glimpse a barouche carrying Daniel 
Webster to the American House, where he was to rest 
after a tedious journey from Philadelphia to Perth Am- 
boy on the newly constructed Camden and Amboy Rail- 
way. 3 

In the evening, surrounded by bright flares and at- 
tended by a committee of distinguished New Yorkers, 
Senator Webster told a large audience in Niblo’s Saloon 
that he opposed bringing Texas, a slave state, into the 
Union, Amid rattling applause, he declared the negro 
slavery question could be solved only by the consciences 
of right-thinking men. Webster sent home, said Philip 
Hone, a member of the welcoming committee, “four or 
five thousand as good-looking men as I ever saw as- 
sembled, delighted and instructed, and unconscious that 
they had been standing in one position for nearly four 
hours.” 

Salter, then a sixteen-year-old boy, was in that 
crowd. He heard Webster’s dignified, yet impassioned 
speech, and doubtless joined in the rounds of applause. 
He was listening for the first time to a serious slavery 
discussion by a prominent statesman—a problem destined 
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to interest and vex him for the following twenty-five 
years. 

As a student at the University of the City of New 
York, young Salter was so moved by Webster’s oratory 
that he made frequent allusions to slavery in subsequent 
rather grandiloquent addresses before the Philomethians, 
that group of lively young men gathering fortnightly in 
the University Chapel for exercise in public speaking. 
Salter, on one such occasions, presented a paper on “A 
Few Thoughts on Republicanism with a Word on Mon- 
archy.” “God,” he declared, “is no respecter of persons 
-and why then should we set upon arbitrary distinctions 
among children of one common household.”? Freedom, 
he continued, is natural and must spread. Despotism’s 
towers must be overthrown. 

Later, at Andover, he and Turner, talking in the 
quiet of the library, spoke of the domination of the South- 
ern agricultural system by slavery. Neither then knew 
they were to go West in 1843, there to watch, with care- 
ful New England eyes, the slavery controversy flame into 
rebellion. Within the first week after their arrival in 
Iowa, they saw slaves from Missouri bringing wheat to 
be ground at Farmington mills.* As Salter rode through 
Iowa, he talked about slavery with settlers and emigrants, 
attempting to gauge the frontier’s attitude. Albert S. 
Shackford, in Burlington, and a young Scottish tailor in 
Iowa City were among those holding the anti-slavery 
point of view.® In October, 1844, it will be remembered, 
he addressed the first meeting of the Iowa Anti-Slavery 
Society at Washington.® 

Only a few days previously, Salter had heard his 
colleagues, assembled in general session at Brighton, 
debate the question whether church fellowship should be 
withdrawn from slaveholders. The same problem was 
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being earnestly discussed by officials of the American 
Home Missionary Society and, despite the protests of 
extreme anti-slavery advocates, was terminated, for the 
time being, when the Society declared itself ready to offer 
financial assistance to churches regardless of their slavery 
views. With this decision Salter was then in accord. In 
June, 1856, however, the General Congregational As- 
sociation of Iowa, meeting in Grinnell, reversed its for- 
mer decision, and reported that “the time has come when 
the American Home Missionary Society should no longer 
grant aid to any church which allows the practice of 
slave holding by its members.’”* 

Not only were Salter’s views upon slavery condi- 
tioned by his conversations with Iowa settlers during the 
saddle years of his ministry; they were also influenced 
by the attitude of his father-in-law and by the opinions 
of his older brother, Benjamin Salter, then a dry-goods 
commission merchant of New York. Both men held anti- 
slavery — although not abolitionist — views, and their 
well-balanced sentiments, expressed in long series of let- 
ters, undoubtedly did much to mellow Salter’s youthful 
tendency to take an extreme view. 

Mackintire, in particular, did much to mature and 
shape the opinions of his son-in-law. A canny, honest 
New Englander, descended from a family settling in 
Reading, Massachusetts, about 1851, Mackintire had in- 
herited an aristocratic rationalism.* He easily conceived 
human nature as evil, had a decided bent to the ethical 
and manifested during his entire life a Calvinistic thrift. 
For him religion and education were the dominant fea- 
tures—capped, of course, by a successful commercial 
career—of the well-rounded social life. Such was the 
background of the man whose opinions Salter took ser- 
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iously, and to whom he frequently wrote for an inter- 
pretation of perplexing problems. 

Narrow and dogmatic as he was religiously, Mack- 
intire nevertheless held the opinion that slavery in a 
state should not be interfered with. In 1856, he wrote 
to Anthony S. Morss, President of the Bunker Hill Re- 
publican Association: “I would resist to the death the 
extension of the institution over a foot of territory now 
free, the annexation of any new slave territory, or the 
addition of any new Slave States to the Union.’ 

On subsequent occasions Mackintire sent sound ad- 
vice to the young minister whose Burlington congrega- 
tion included men who were not opposed to slavery; for 
Burlington, it will be remembered, had a slight Southern 
element. This was particularly true during the forties, 
before the anti-slavery campaign became intense. “If,” 
Mackintire wrote in 1847, “instead of organizing volun- 
tary associations to attack the South and throwing a 
cudgel at every slave-holder we can find, and shaking our 
fist in the face of everybody who does not see things as 
we do—we of the free states would just make our own 
laws free and equal, and employ our wisdom and pa- 
triotism in devising some practical way by which the 
evil could be removed we might perhaps do more good.” 

This sound philosophy was substantiated by Ben- 
jamin Salter, who, although not the student Mackintire 
was, nevertheless possessed good business sense and be- 
lieved that discretion did a minister no harm. It was his 
opinion that slavery, if left to work out its own develop- 
ment, would eventually either be confined to the South- 
ern states, or be cast aside as an unprofitable venture. 
Early in November, 1844, he wrote, “I have great faith, 
and more hopes than fears, that in due time, the evil of 
slavery will be removed.’ 
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However moderate these gentlemen were in their 
attitude toward slavery, they were bitterly opposed to the 
Mexican War. They called it a conflict for annexation, 
heaped fire upon President Polk, and denied that the 
several states should furnish arms and men. Benjamin 
Salter looked on the war as unjust and thought the slav- 
ery advocates were responsible for it." Mackintire said: 
“Our rulers seem bent upon the conquest of Mexico, 
Cortés-like. . . . That fact is, the people are becoming in- 
fatuated with military glory, and even with those who 
condemn the war, the army is popular. And grave sen- 
ators are taking the ground openly that if the people 
desire the whole of Mexico, it is as vain to prevent it 
as to stop the Niagara. And if the President can get a 
standing army sufficient to conquer, or to hold Mexico, it 
will give him a patronage and power that the people may 
try in vain to overthrow or resist.””” 

As he learned the temper of Burlington Congrega- 
tionalism, Salter was displeased to find his parish enthu- 
siastic in the support of the President’s aggressive policy. 
Loathing war, Salter failed to realize with Hosea Biglow 
that sometimes “civlyzation doos git forrid upon a pow- 
der-cart.” By June of 1846, Burlington had raised two 
companies, and its unpaved streets felt the tramp of 
rookie feet, guided by sharp orders from officers of the 
regular army. Whiskey from the generous hands of re- 
cruiting sergeants fired the patriotism of many a farmer 
boy, bringing him, quite befuddled, into his country’s ser- 
vice. So well did one yokel avail himself of army spirits 
that he died of delirium tremens soon after enlistment. 
His coffin, covered with a dirty flag, was carried to the 
burying-ground, to the music of a fife and drum, and in- 
terred with full military honors." 

Manifest Destiny, despite the efforts of recruiting of- 
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ficers, might have been halted at the frontier line of 1840 
if Salter’s pulpit oratory had taken the field. He wrote 
to his fiancée, Mary Ann Mackintire, in 1846: “Instead 
of preaching on the evil of war, I shall discourse, I believe, 
on the blessing of peace from I Kings 5:4, as there is too 
much of a war spirit here, as in the West generally. I 
may avoid perhaps giving offense and secure the same 
object by telling what a good thing peace is.”’!5 He showed 
that an absence of war stimulated westward migration, in- 
creased the nation’s commerce, added to the number of 
inventions recorded at the patent office, favored the de- 
velopment of the arts, education, and manners, and pro- 
moted benevolent enterprise among men. 

Then he struck at the war spirit so enthusiastically 
manifested in Burlington. “It is the settled conviction of 
nearly all minds,” he said, “that we must never engage 
in aggressive wars. Any one who should propose wars for 
conquest like those of the Roman emperors, or those of 
Napoleon, or those of the British in India would be con- 
demned at once, and his name cast out as evil. A standing 
army of any kind can hardly be endured. It is with ex- 
treme difficulty that an annual appropriation of ten or 
twelve millions of dollars can be obtained from Congress 
for the support of the army and navy under what is 
singularly called a peace establishment. The Military 
Academy has long ceased to be a popular institution. 
Military training which was once the glory of our country 
villages has become a byword and a reproach.’’!é 

Despite this diatribe against war, peace was not to 
come until General Scott had captured Vera Cruz and 
entered the City of Mexico, and the insatiable American 
appetite for westward expansion had been temporarily 
appeased by the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. Salter’s 
chagrin was great, but he had little time to mourn what 
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he considered the loss of national dignity. The slavery 
controversy was rapidly increasing in importance; rebel- 
lion was daily coming closer. Although the Fugitive 
Slave Law was often disobeyed, Mackintire advocated 
patience and cautioned Salter not to make too active 
demonstrations against it. 

In 1852, Uncle Tom’s Cabin appeared. It was pub- 
lished in Boston by a Mr. Rockwood, a friend of the 
Mackintires, who said that ten thousand copies were 
ordered by April first and one hundred binders and four 
presses were employed to meet the demand. This two- 
volume attack upon slavery, having been read by Mackin- 
tire, was sent to Burlington, where the Salters took turns 
reading it, and then loaned it to friends. As a result many 
Burlingtonians realized that Harriet Beecher Stowe had 
struck, as Mackintire wrote, “the hardest blow at slavery 
as it exists in this country, it has ever received.”!? 

A year later the Rockwood press published Mrs. 
Stowe’s A Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and this, too, came 
to Burlington. In addition to these works, Salter’s views 
on slavery were influenced by the magazines and news- 
papers which came to his home. Among these were 
De Bow’s Review, the North American Review, the 
Biblia Sacra and Theological Review, and the New York 
Observer. 

In the fall of 1856, Salter agreed with Mackintire that 
slavery could be destroyed only by one of three methods 
which the two men had worked out in a lengthy cor- 
respondence. The first, indicative of what actually was 
to take place, was by bloodshed and violence. The second 
was by political action, a means which Mackintire having 
small respect for politicans, was doubtful of. The third 
method was by the awakened conscience of the slave- 
holders themselves, a possibility which the pastor, famil- 
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iar with the chauvinistic and egocentric South and West, 
despaired of. Three years later, Salter, after much 
troubled reflection, brought his thoughts together in a 
sermon entitled “Slavery and the Lessons of Recent 
Events,” which he delivered on Sunday, December 4, 
1859. 18 Until the beginning of the Civil War, this sermon 
expressed the results of his study of slavery, which had 
been begun twenty-two years earlier when he heard 
Webster in Niblo’s Saloon. 

Taking his text from Romans 3:29,1® Salter began 
by saying there is no reason why all men should not live 
together in peace and love while earnestly attempting to 
do one another good. God, he said, is no respecter of 
persons, or nations, or races. “Why then,” he asked, 
“should a system, which is simply a repudiation of all 
these principles, which bear in every part the lineaments 
of anti-Christ, still exist, and exist too in swelling power 
in our country?” The immense profit of slave labor was 
his explanation of the Southern insistence upon a system 
“contrary to Divine Will and to the principles laid down 
by the nation’s founders.” 

The Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act of 1854, which repealed that part of the Mis- 
souri Compromise prohibiting slavery in the territory 
east of the Rocky Mountains and north of 36° 30’, and 
the Dred Scott decision in 1857, which virtually opened 
all territory to the slave owner, were also cited as reasons 
for the growth of slavery. 

To meet the problem, Salter made four suggestions 
to his congregation. First, the slavery question should 
be calmly, wisely, and thoroughly discussed in the spirit 
of Christian love in order to forestall rash and inconsid- 
erate action. Second, the Christian Church should extend 
no aid to slavery. Third, the slavery problem should be 
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remembered in prayer frequently, for “one of the avowed 
objects of the gospel is to undo the heavy burdens, and 
proclaim liberty to the captive.” And fourth, “As citizens 
of the United States we ought to give our whole influence 
against slavery.” The honest acceptance of these sug- 
gestions, he concluded, should result in a happy solution 
of the problem. “Finally,” he said, “let the slaves be 
treated as men—give them their homes, and let the hus- 
band belong to his wife, and the wife to her husband, 
until death shall part them, and let the child honor his 
father and his mother—give them the reward of their 
industry—and the angry cloud that now threatens the 
land shall be dispelled forever.” He advocated the “im- 
mediate commencement of the work of emacipation.” 

This sermon produced a sensation among the con- 
gregation. Men and women doubtless gathered in the 
vestry after the service to discuss it, and to compliment 
the pastor when he appeared; for the Southern element 
in Burlington society which Salter found when he went 
there in 1846 had largely disappeared, owing, in part, to 
the large emigration from New England; and in its place a 
sharp anti-slavery sentiment had developed. On the fol- 
lowing Thursday, a committee of ten forwarded to Salter 
a note saying that the signers had listened with pleasure 
to Sunday’s sermon and asked that he permit them to 
publish it in the Burlington Hawk-Eye. Among the names 
signed were those of John G. Foote, Thomas Hedge, 
Charles Dunham, Wm. Smyth, and Luke Palmer. “The 
Slavery Sermon,” as it came to be known, was published 
then, and forty years later, while Salter was still living, 
it was reprinted in the Hawk-Eye. 

A month before Fort Sumter was fired upon, Salter, 
perhaps foreseeing coming events, again spoke to his 
people on the question of slavery, but on this occasion 
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he shifted the emphasis from slavery itself to that of re- 
bellion against the nation.”” For more than twenty years, 
he said, the sentiment had been growing among South- 
erners that slavery was a righteous and proper institution 
and that its preservation and extension were a high and 
paramount national duty. He cautioned his congregation 
against permitting any section of the Union to rebel 
against established authority in order to perpetuate “a 
blot upon our civil and religious order.” He concluded 
by saying, “The work to which God calls us is to con- 
tribute whatever influence we can command to the cause 
of Emancipation.” This was the first of a series of nine 
public addresses which he gave between 1861 and 1865. 
By July, 1861, Burlington was listening to the rail- 
lery and banter of recruiting officers, much as it had in 
1846, and spots of blue mingled with the drab dress of 
farmers coming to the county seat to hear the latest war 
dispatches. On Sunday, July 28, Salter, recognizing the 
mounting muster rolls, preached on “The Duty of the 
Soldier.”?!. The first duty of the soldier, he said, is to 
see that his cause is just; for the warrior, in the language 
of the Apostle, is “the minister of God, to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil.” The army apparently occupied 
a higher place in Salter’s opinion that it had in 1846. 
Slavery, he asserted, was a monstrous crime supporters 
of which were assaulting American institutions. 
Believing that the result of civil war would be either 
the overthrow of the nation or the inauguration of a 
system of emancipation, Salter devoted much time to 
activities connected with the conflict. His correspon- 
dence with Mackintire and his brother, Benjamin, was 
stimulated anew as war news increased. Both men sup- 
ported President Lincoln’s war policies. “I think the 
government and Lincoln are too slow,” Benjamin Salter 
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wrote, “but I believe they are powerless and it is neces- 
sary to be very conservative, for we must not have a 
divided North.”22 

Among Salter’s activities was the surreptitious and 
illegal assistance rendered fugitive slaves. Such help, 
although bitterly resented by the South, frequently was 
afforded escaping servants by prominent Northerners 
who justified their acts on humanitarian, rather than 
legal, grounds. Many negroes, fleeing from Missouri 
masters, cautiously penetrated Iowa by way of Denmark. 
Here the Reverend W. H. Hicks received them, only to 
pass them along to Burlington, where they often found 
refuge in Salter’s home. On July 18, 1861, Hicks wrote 
that a colored Baptist minister, an escaped slave of a 
Doctor Wayland of Francesville, Missouri, was hiding in 
Burlington. As Wayland was offering a reward of half 
the slave’s price in the current market, Hicks implored 
Salter to find the negro and assist him to reach Canada. 
“Do not trust anyone,” he wrote, “not even this brother, 
that I am the sender of this information, as I am still in 
that section where he is from, and should it be known 
that I have sent warning it might prove dangerous to 
me, 7° 

On October 28, 1861, a note, left under Salter’s door, 
warned him to expect “three contrabands” from Doctor 
Curtis Shedd at about three or four o’clock the following 
morning.**" From Burlington, Salter’s refugees might be 
spirited north through Mt. Pleasant, Crawfordsville, 
Washington, Davenport, and DeWitt, a route commonly 
used, or, crossing the Mississippi, might follow the Illinois 
route to one of several ports on Lake Michigan.25 

As the year 1862 came to a close, detachments of 
the Twenty-fifth Iowa left Burlington for Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. This regiment contained many boys whom Sal- 
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ter knew personally. Among these was Allen Lockwood, 
eighteen-year-old admirer of Mary, Salter’s oldest daugh- 
ter, then a student at Denmark Academy. Lockwood’s 
letters, written from bivouac and camp, brought some- 
thing of the realities of war to the Salter family, and 
might well have drawn Salter’s thoughts to the work of 
the United States Christian Commission which, by the 
winter of 1862, had completed its organization and had 
delegates in the field. 

In the summer of 1864, encouraged by reports of 
friends who had served in the Christian Commission and 
wishing to see the Army of the United States in action, 
Salter and his friend, the Reverend J. W. Pickett, of Mt. 
Pleasant, made application for commissions as field dele- 
gates to the Army of the Cumberland. Eighteen years 
earlier writing from Maquoketa, his first Iowa parish, 
Salter had been shocked by the news that a St. Louis 
Presbyterian minister had preached to a regiment soon 
to leave for the Mexican War. Now he himself was plan- 
ning not only to preach to soldiers, but also to follow them 
to the field.?® 

The work of the United States Christian Commission, 
together with services rendered soldiers by the United 
States Sanitary Commission, was well-known in Iowa.2’ 
The primary purpose of the Christian Commission was to 
bring religious influences to the army in action, although 
the Commission also ministered to the physical comfort 
of soldiers, furnishing them with reading matter, medical 
supplies, clothing, and items of diet. In the four years of 
the Commission’s service, 4,859 delegates were commis- 
sioned, serving an aggregate of 181,562 days. Over 95,000 
boxes of stores and publications were distributed, not in- 
cluding 1,466,748 Bibles, Testaments, and portions of the 
Scriptures. Union soldiers received 8,308,052 knapsack 
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books, little volumes designed for the soldier’s reading, as 
well as providing space for notes and remarks. Delegates 
preached a total of 58,308 sermons, and conducted 77,744 
prayer meetings. They wrote 92,321 letters home for 
sick or wounded men, a service considered by the Chris- 
tian Commission as one of its most useful functions.8 
The total expenditure for the period 1862-1864 was 
$6,291,107.68. 2° 

Some 2,217 delegates were commissioned in 1864, the 
year Salter received his commission. They were divided 
into three classes—to the field, to hospitals, and to bat- 
tlegrounds. In practice, however, their functions fre- 
quently overlapped. The average term of service was 
six weeks, and delegates served without pay. 

Salter was named a delegate to the field; and, shortly 
after his commission arrived, he received a small black 
book, stamped U. S. Christian Commission, which not 
only set forth the duties of the delegates, but also pro- 
vided space for a running diary, as well as ruled spaces 
for the names of sick or wounded soldiers, their regiments, 
homes, and relatives, and general remarks. 

The instructions read as follows: 


The work of the U. S. Christian Commission to the 
field comprises, besides the religious services, &c., at the 
stations, the supply of field hospitals with such clothing, 
bedding, and stores as their necessities require; the distri- 
bution of-stores and publications to all in the camps, 
officers and men; personal individual intercourse with 
them, to instruct, cheer, and win them to Christ, or to 
stir them up to greater faith and zeal and activity for 
Christ; aiding and encouraging constant correspondence 
with their friends, by giving them paper and envelopes, or 
if need be, writing for them and mailing their letters, and 
forwarding for them packages to their homes; securing 
the organization of Religious Societies, where practicable; 
encouraging meetings for prayer; aiding chaplains in their 
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public services, and seeking opportunity to address regi- 
ments publicly and collectively; addressing them, as dele- 
gates of the Commission and as ambassadors for Jesus; 
and doing whatever else good common sense and warm 
Christian sympathy and true patriotism may dictate for 
the temporal and spiritual benefit of the men in the field.30 


These instructions also carried suggestions as to 
the type of sermon which soldiers liked to hear. Dele- 
gates were told to be always brief, kind, tender, earnest, 
and affectionate, and never dull, dry, or abstract, for 
soldiers, “like powder . . . are easily fired by the living 
spark, yet they cannot be moved by all the dead ashes 
and coals that can be heaped upon them.’”?! 

If necessary, delegates were to assist surgeons in 
hospitals and on battlefields, doing everything possible to 
mitigate suffering and aid recovery, to comfort dying 
men, and to give the dead decent Christian burial. “In 
short,” Salter read in the manual, they were to strive 
“to do all that man can do to meet the wants of brethren 
far from home and kindred.”?? 

Although at least one critic has declared that the 
work of the Christian Commission was somewhat disap- 
pointing, ** the organization, nevertheless, performed a 
most useful function in the armies, and justified the state- 
ment: “It aids the surgeon, helps the chaplain, follows the 
army in its marches, goes into the trenches, courses along 
the picket-line, and ministers personally to the suffering 
and distressed. Its influence is felt wherever the dying, 
the wounded, the sick, and the afflicted are to be found. 
It furnishes clothing to the destitute, nutritious food to the 
sick, books for military hospitals, posts, and gunboats, 
a supply of paper, envelopes, ink, pens, pencils, and a 
thousand and one comforts which are gratefully received 
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by the soldier, and which the Government can not pro- 
vide.”?4 

While Salter was preparing to go to the front, he 
was completing a small book solicited by the American 
Reform Tract and Book Society for inclusion in its se- 
ries of pamphlets relating to slavery and the war. These 
volumes, usually well-written, although with a decided 
intolerance, were priced from five to sixty cents and 
played a tremendous part in influencing children and 
adults. The titles of some of them suggest their contents: 
God Against Slavery; Evidence on the Slave Trade; A 
Home in the South; Child’s Book on Slavery; The Future 
of the Freed People; and Walter Browning or, The 
Slave’s Protector. Although thousands of these tracts, 
some bound in boards and others in paper, were distrib- 
uted in the South as well as in the North, they are today 
sufficiently rare to delight the collector of Civil War 
juvenilia. 

Salter’s contribution, as might be expected, was more 
serious than most of the titles listed, although written 
so that young people could easily read and understand 
it. The Great Rebellion in the Light of Christianity®® 
was the title given to his booklet of sixty-three pages. 
“The study of history,” wrote Salter in his first chapter, 
“is intrinsically more important and instructive than that 
of any branch of natural science,”** and it was from the 
historical point of view that the book was written. 

Although strongly anti-slavery, the work was marked 
in general by careful attention to historical detail. Some 
passages were harsh and ungenerous as, for example, 
“Slaveholders . . . confess themselves in sympathy with 
the most corrupt forms of aristocracy and despotism. 
They are at war with the humane and liberal tendencies 
of modern civilization . . . The profligate and the vile, 
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whether in high places or in low, are everywhere its 
abettors.”°’ Maintaining that suppression of slavery was 
a Christian duty, Salter predicted a new life for America 
when 


The mower moves on, though the adder may 
writhe, 

And the copperheads curl round the blade 
of the scythe. 


The eleventh chapter dealt with the South’s future, 
a future which did not foresee the horrors of carpet-bag 
reconstruction governments. With slavery abolished and 
rebellion put down, the Southern states were, according 
to Salter, to take their rightful place within the nation. 


Instead of a few proud landlords of overgrown 
estates, there will be an immense number of small and in- 
dependent proprietors. The industry of the country will be 
diversified, and the mechanical arts will flourish. Our 
Southern States have the climate of Southern Europe, and 
will furnish the markets of the world, not only with cot- 
ton and tobacco, but also with wine and fruits and silk 
and other productions which now come from Malaga, 
Marseilles, and Smyrna. Thoroughly civilized and animated 
with the spirit of modern enterprise, the South will be- 
come a larger producer and a larger consumer. She will 
have more to sell, and more to buy. She will attract emi- 
gration from the North, and from foreign countries. The 
infamous trade between the States at an end, a nobler 
and richer commerce will take its place. No longer a 
slave-breeding State, Virginia may become again mother 
of statesmen and presidents, and the free spirit of her 
mountains dwell once more in the bosoms of her people.*§ 


It is indeed unfortunate that reconstruction could not 
have followed this idyllic prophecy. 

While he was at work upon his book, Salter received 
word from the field agent of the Department of the Cum- 
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berland that his services were needed. He and Pickett 
were directed to proceed at once to Chicago, and then to 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee, by way of Nashville. Not 
pleased with this peremptory summons, they left Burling- 
ton on the Fourth of July. “Traveled in company with a 
motley crowd,” commented Salter, “some of whom were 
befooled and daemonized by liquor, and by a desecration 
of the anniversary of the nation’s birth. Labored in con- 
versation with a Copperhead from Monmouth, whose 
articles of faith were that the negro had no rights which 
the white man was bound to respect, and that the war on 
the part of the nation was a robbery of slave-holders. 
My labor seemed to be Labor Lost.’ 

At Murfreesboro five days later, he found the Chris- 
tian Commission station dirty, the food poor, and the 
table knives “looking as if they had not been scoured for 
a month.” Here began his work of ministering to the 
troops. Loading his haversack with newspapers, tracts, 
Testaments, writing-paper, and envelopes, he went among 
the sick and wounded men in adjacent hospitals. He 
shared his own dinner of corn bread, butter, new po- 
tatoes, and stewed blackberries with a sick New York 
recruit. Two veterans, weary of hospital food, received 
pickles and dried apples from him.*® Salter lamented, 
with that lack of humor so characteristic of him, that 
literature given soldiers was frequently dull and unsuit- 
able. He complained that he was forced to distribute to 
soldiers pamphlets on the “condition and duties of wo- 
men.’4! One Sunday he preached three times in Mur- 
freesboro hospitals and chapels. General Van Cleve and 
his staff attended a service and joined in the singing of 
Before Jehovah’s Awful Throne. 

From Murfreesboro Salter was ordered to Stevenson, 
a small Alabama town crowded with soldiers and tools 
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of war. In the streets all was confusion. Ponderous army 
wagons, mule-drawn ambulances, rumbling caissons, 
troops of Blue cavalry; ragged rebels under guard; swear- 
ing teamsters; scurrying negro servants; important staff 
officers and orderlies; and knots of laughing soldiers, all 
jammed the dusty Stevenson thoroughfares with bustling 
military life. Salter saw squads with bristling bayonets 
marching to relieve weary comrades. “Woods, roads, 
fields, far and near,” described Pickett’s pen, “are full of 
soldiers, halted and preparing breakfast; muskets stacked, 
little fires built to prepare coffee and fry meat, each 
soldier carrying his little iron coffeepot and spider. The 
rail fences were soon used up, and soldiers busy eating 
pork and hard-tack.’’* 

Captain W. A. Warren, a quartermaster then sta- 
tioned at Stevenson, entertained Salter at an enjoyable 
dinner of new potatoes, cabbage, beets, beans, onions, and 
pork. They ate canned peaches and apple pudding for 
dessert. The military prison here housed Union deserters, 
thieves, and hardened criminals of all types. ‘I asked 
one soldier,” wrote Salter, ‘““what he had done wrong. 
He said ‘nothing’-—had only wanted a second furlough. 
I spoke of the guilt of deserting his country. He replied 
that he was willing to fight for his country, but not for 
the niggers.”* 

At Chattanooga, he found nine hundred patients in 
the General Field Hospital; and one evening, on the banks 
of the Tennessee River, a group of convalescent soldiers 
heard him preach. “The moon shone brightly; Lookout 
Mountain raised its bald head above us; off in the distance 
was Mission Ridge; the river flowed peacefully at our 
feet. In the rich and varied landscape, surrounded by 
these stirring historical localities, our hearts went up 
with joy and gratitude to God, and we consecrated the 
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soil beneath our feet and the grand scenes around us, 
and our whole country to the sacred cause of liberty and 
Union, for which the defenders of the nation were laying 
down their lives.”*4 

He traveled in army ambulances and on troop trains. 
At Nashville, he was introduced to Mrs. Annie Witten- 
myer, of Keokuk, and they met frequently thereafter. 
Mrs. Wittenmyer, active in the Sanitary Commission, was 
responsible for the organization and administration of 
special diet kitchens throughout the army. “Many a 
soldier,” Salter wrote years later, “ascribed his con- 
valescence to the wholesome food he got from her diet 
kitchens.””* 

On July 19, he was ordered to the front, and left im- 
mediately for Marietta, Georgia, a town of pretty homes 
surrounded by shrubbery and great oaks. The Georgia 
Military Institute, training ground for many Confederate 
soldiers, had been turned into a Union hospital, and here 
Salter held services. While examining the building, he 
found the following scrawled message, left defiantly by 
a retreating rebel, Enoch Saxon, of the Fourteenth 
Georgia Volunteers. “Good by Yanks—we have got sick 
of this country. You will find us at Cedar Bluff nine 
miles the other side of Atlanta. If you’uns drive us from 
there, you will find us the next time nine miles the other 
side of Hell.’’4 

As the’determined Union army moved toward At- 
lanta, Salter followed and for ten days watched Blue 
troops slowly cutting off the city from all assistance. 
On July 26, Pickett and Salter for the first time found 
themselves under fire. They were crossing a field in 
search of a hospital corps known to be located nearby. 
A surgeon, seeing their difficulty, dismounted, packed 
their haversacks and blankets upon his horse, and guided 
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them across a pasture exposed to enemy shells. ‘A shell 
from a rebel battery burst in the air above us,” recorded 
Salter’s companion, “left a little white cloud of smoke, 
and passed by. The sharpshooters were but a little be- 
yond. As we passed on, one was brought along on a 
stretcher, wounded. You cannot imagine what strange 
exhilaration I felt in the excitement of a little danger— 
the novelty, the booming cannon, the soldiers around us; 
some firing at long intervals; one reading a history of 
America, lying behind the breastworks.’’4* 

Two days later Iowa troops sustained severe losses 
defending their position before Atlanta against a. de- 
termined Confederate advance. After the engagement, 
General John M. Corse, commanding the Second Division 
of the Sixteenth Army Corps, took Salter on an inspection 
tour. The day was burning hot, and the dead sprawled 
grotesquely. “They had literally been mowed down,” 
said Salter.*8 Confederate bodies lay within forty feet 
of the Union fortifications. Later Salter learned that the 
rebels had made seven savage charges. Hospital tents 
were filled with the wounded. Some were covered only 
with branches hastily torn from trees. He noticed two 
soldiers lying side by side. “One has lost his right arm, 
the other his left.” Another tent was visited. “Isaac 
Wickham died this evening. Ellery Sparks also died this 
evening—wrote letters for both.’ 

Early in August, a government wagon, drawn by 
six mules of Storeman’s cavalry, jolted Salter back to 
Marietta, the first step on his return journey. Excite- 
ment, caused by battlefield scenes, the stifling heat, and 
the poisonous odors had all impaired his health. He could 
retain only a little whiskey dusted with nutmeg. In the 
pleasant Christian Commission station at Marietta, he 
rested a few days and then proceeded to Nashville, where 
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he was photographed.®® At Louisville, he preached on 
the forecastle of the gunboat Victory No. 33, and then 
hurried to Chicago. When he arrived in Burlington on 
August 17, he was broken in health. ‘“Laus Deo,” he 
wrote in his diary soon after entering his long-desired 
study. 

Temperamentally, Salter was unfitted for life among 
soldiers. His lack of humor, aggravated by poor health, 
and his preference for the quiet of his library made it 
difficult for him to meet men of action on equal terms. 

Before the weary pastor had overcome the discour- 
agement and illness occasioned by his war service, a 
tragedy left him in deep despair. Mary, his fifteen-year- 
old daughter, a student at Denmark Academy, died on 
November 5, 1864, from what was then known as quick 
consumption, This was the second child he had lost with- 
in two years. The first was a twin boy who, it will be 
remembered, was born on Christmas Day, 1861. The other 
twin, George Benjamin, lived and was the last child born 
to the Salters. 

Grieved by the deaths of his daughter and son, Salter 
suffered a relapse, and for a time was in extremely poor 
health. He managed, however, to preach a Thanksgiv- 
ing sermon. In this he expressed thanks for the tri- 
umphant and peaceful reélection of President Lincoln, 
and paid tribute to the work of the Freedmen’s Bureau in 
educating the negro. “In Stevenson, Alabama,” he said, 
“in the month of July, I visited one of these schools, 
held in a log building that had been hastily thrown up 
for the purpose, and saw one hundred children receiving 
their first lesson in the primer from a Benevolent Lady 
who had gone thither from the State of Wisconsin. In 
Nashville, I was told there were a larger number of 
black children than of white attending school.’ 
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By the following March, Salter’s health was greatly 
improved, and he again watched national events with 
critical eyes. On April 15, 1865, President Lincoln was 
slain by John Wilkes Booth. The following Sunday 
morning Salter preached a vituperative sermon on the 
President’s assassination. Lincoln’s death, he said, was 
the work of Southern rebels, and must reveal “the real 
character of the deadly enemy of our peace, and strength- 
en and intensify the purpose not only to abolish slavery 
but to exterminate the whole spirit of slavery from the 
Tand.”®? 

His words reflected the opinion of many Burlington- 
ians, but taken as a whole they were an unkind and in- 
accurate interpretation of the Southern attitude. Had 
Lincoln lived, the South might have continued along his 
line of peaceful and rational reconstruction which even 
then was in progress. Lincoln alive was more valuable 
to those lately in rebellion than Lincoln dead. But Salter, 
bitter as Wendell Phillips, saw the assassination only as 
Southern work. 

This sermon differed radically from one preached 
two days previously, when Salter had spoken of the re- 
cent Union victories and of the cheering prospects of na- 
tional salvation. The latter, a balanced, cheerful consid- 
eration of events leading to Appomattox, gave evidence 
of charity, and recommended a generous attitude toward 
the conquered provinces. Slavery, warned the pastor, 
must be zealously guarded so that never again might it 
rise up to distress the nation. But with slavery con- 
quered, the United States faced only order, virtue, pros- 
perity, and a higher civilization. 

Simple though reconstruction appeared to Salter, the 
nation was to find the task complex and black with hatred. 
Order and prosperity were not to ease Southern wounds 
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until Hayes in 1877 withdrew the last Federal regiments 
from their garrisons in hostile Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina. But for Salter, secure in the tenets of Republicanism, 
reconstruction was more of a name than a reality. He 
personally turned from war’s aftermath to the engrossing 
task of writing biography and of assuming his place as 
Burlington’s first citizen and leading pastor. 
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THE PARISH BUILT 


| ALTER IN 1865 quietly celebrated in Burlington his 
forty-fourth birthday. For twenty-two years he had 
struggled to make Congregationalism secure on the 
Iowa frontier. Now the frontier had moved to the Far 
West, and Salter’s days of pioneering were over. There 
remained to him forty-five years—half his life—in which 
to exert his influence upon a cultured community. 
The forces which had transformed the frontier from 
a crude society to a place of some culture by 1870 were 
numerous. Time had dealt kindly with the small settle- 
ment at “Catfish Bend,” bringing sturdy racial stocks 
anxious to settle permanently upon Iowa’s rich prairie 
lands. Fields of corn, oats, barley, and wheat now stood 
where only a few years previously rustling prairie grasses 
waved. The wandering trapper and hunter were dis- 
placed by the tranquilities of fixed farm life. Then, too, 
schools and churches, once planted, grew steadily, bring- 
ing ever-increasing cultural advantages. The railroad 
and the telegraph conquered time and distance. No longer 
was Burlington an isolated settlement upon the west bank 
of the Mississippi, for the “iron-stage” and the “lightning” 
wire tied the town with Eastern news and markets. 
As Iowa’s population became relatively fixed and 
the amount of cheap land decreased, emigrants who might 
otherwise have stopped, hurried on to other states and 
territories where land—one key to the secrets of Ameri- 
can history—was available at a low price. Iowa had be- 
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come only another state to cross before Eldorado, some- 
where off to the west, was reached. Thus, in time, Bur- 
lington society was established, institutions grew, eco- 
nomic security came, and succeeding generations were 
born into cultured society and not into a frontier. 

Already Salter was recognized as one of the state’s 
oldest and most distinguished citizens. In 1864, the State 
University conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. He was the first of the Iowa Band to 
be thus honored. In Burlington he was looked upon as 
a leader in both community and church affairs. He had 
been president of the school board in 1852 and, six years 
later, had proposed the plan of separating the children 
into grades. He was known also as an author of ability. 
In addition to his small volume upon the Civil War, he 
had edited and published in 1863 the Letters of Ada R. 
Parker, a talented young woman whom his wife had 
known at Bradford Academy. This volume brought fa- 
vorable comment from many sources. Four years later 
appeared his Hymn Book of the Church in Burlington. 

So successful had he been in parish matters that 
the little church on Fourth Street, dedicated in 1846, no 
longer comfortably housed his growing congregation. 
Gradually many prosperous families of the town had en- 
dorsed Congregational principles; and when Salter pro- 
posed building a new church, financial assistance was 
forthcoming. He preached his last sermon in the old 
structure on September 9, 1866, and then workmen began 
to demolish it. While this work was in progress, the 
congregation met for worship in the basement of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and later in Marion 
Hall. 

On the afternoon of July 4, 1867, the cornerstone of 
the new edifice was laid. Parishioners and clergymen 
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gathered at Marion Hall and marched to the lot on Fourth 
Street where masons awaited them with clean trowels 
and fresh mortar. Asa Turner offered the dedicatory 
prayer, and the congregation sang 


Here in thy name, eternal God, 
We lay this corner-stone for Thee; 
O make the house Thy fixed abode, 
And keep it, Lord, from error free. 


After the pastor completed his address, he deposited 
in the corner-stone a metal box containing suitable tokens 
of the times. A Bible and church hymn book; a list of 
church officers and members; state and federal constitu- 
tions; copies of Washington’s and Lincoln’s addresses; 
newspapers and religious journals; photographs, archi- 
tect’s drawings, and specimens of national currency—all 
these mementoes were packed within the box. Then 
Salter, taking the trowel, spread the first mortar. 

The building went up rapidly. In December, 1869, 
Salter dedicated the vestry and other rooms on the first 
floor. A year later, on Christmas Day, the final dedica- 
tory services took place. The Reverend J. P. Gulliver, 
president of Knox College, preached the sermon, and Asa 
Turner offered a prayer. The invocation was by the pas- 
tor. 

This church was the dream of Salter’s heart. It rep- 
resented success and culture—it was as great an advance 
over his first church in Burlington as that building had 
been over the little sod house in Maquoketa. Made from 
white limestone and decorated in excellent taste, the 
structure symbolized dignity and strength. Its interior 
was frescoed, and light in soft colors came through sev- 
eral stained-glass windows. One of these was the gift of 
General John M. Corse, in memory of his mother. “The 
organ, furniture, carpets and upholstery, chiefly furnished 
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and paid for by the ladies of the church, are costly and 
elegant throughout.’”* About a thousand persons could 
be seated in the church proper. The entire cost was said 
to be $80,000. When completed, with its one stationary 
and two portable furnaces and its special equipment for 
those who could not hear, the church was one of the 
finest in the city. 

Salter received congratulations from many friends 
and associates, Other members of the Iowa Band, now 
laboring in comfortable circumstances, enthusiastically 
inspected the new structure. They could wish that Hor- 
ace Hutchinson might have lived to witness the tri- 
umphal erection of this building, with its arched ceiling 
of ninety-seven feet. “I am sad,” he had written in 1845, 
“when I think how little apparent good has resulted from 
my labors. So much to be done, so little religious in- 
fluence exerted upon this community—the church so im- 
perfect, and living so little the life of godliness.’ 

Another member of the Band, Benjamin A. Spaul- 
ding, had died in 1867. Knowing well the rigors and hard- 
ships of preaching in unsuitable meeting-houses, he would 
have rejoiced with Salter in the new edifice. “The great- 
est obstacle in my way,” Spaulding had written from the 
Sac and Fox Agency in 1844, “has been a want of suit- 
able places for meeting. There are as yet no public build- 
ings of any kind in my whole field of labor, with the 
exception of a single small school-house; and private 
dwellings are often inconvenient and cold.’* With the 
death of Spaulding, the Andover circle of comradeship 
was broken for the second time. 

While the church was under construction, Salter 
found time to promote an enterprise in which he had 
interested former Governor James W. Grimes. Acting 
upon Salter’s suggestion, Grimes, before leaving Bur- 
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lington in the autumn of 1867 to take his seat in the 
United States Senate, called together a few friends to 
whom he disclosed plans for organizing a public library. 
“If the citizens of Burlington,” wrote Grimes to Henry 
W. Starr, “will organize a library association, by what- 
ever name and in whatever manner they choose, so 
that it shall be virtually a free library, and give ample 
assurance of being always preserved and maintained as 
such, I will place in the hands of a gentleman, competent 
to the task, the sum of five thousand dollars, with which 
to purchase books as shall form the nucleus of a perma- 
nent library.’”® Starr, together with Salter, met a group 
of citizens in Marion Hall on February 22, 1868. In 
March, Articles of Incorporation were adopted, and ten 
trustees named. Among these was Salter. 

Meanwhile Grimes, learning that Marion Hall was 
steam-heated and that the trustees favored an immed- 
iate opening of reading rooms there, asked Ainsworth R. 
Spofford, Librarian of Congress, to recommend suitable 
books. In September, nearly two thousand volumes, se- 
lected by Spofford and bought by Grimes, arrived in 
Burlington. Two years later Grimes, while on a trip 
to Europe, increased his original gift with several hun- 
dred German volumes. “I do this,” he wrote, “for the 
benefit of the Germans in Burlington, and of their chil- 
dren, who, unless they have access to books, will have 
a very superficial knowledge of the German language and 
literature; and of such people of American lineage as 
choose to cultivate the German.’ 

Marion Hall, for years the cultural center of Burling- 
ton, housed the library until 1876, when it was moved 
to a “very accessible and beautiful” room at the corner 
of Fourth and Jefferson streets. Here for twenty-two 
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years Burlingtonians gathered to read magazines and to 
borrow books. 

In 1873, three years after the death of James J. Hill, 
the third of the Band to die, Salter addressed the Den- 
mark Congregational Association on the occasion of its 
thirtieth anniversary. The pastor, by this time, was 
known for his historical addresses and reminiscences. He 
chose for his text a verse from Hebrews—‘“But call to re- 
membrance the former days.’ He sketched the growth 
of Congregationalism in Iowa from 1840—“the time of 
humble beginnings in Iowa”—to his own day. Delighting 
in an increase of both churches and members, he said, 
“the statistics of this year report 217 Congregational 
churches with 12,239 members.”® Young ministers who 
had never known Iowa in its frontier childhood eagerly 
listened as he described the circuit-riding of another day. 
Truly “the nakedness and bleakness of the open prairie” 
had disappeared before the homes and gardens and or- 
chards and cultivated fields of an industrious and thrifty 
people. 

Salter’s early denominationalism, rigid and uncom- 
promising, mellowed in these middle years. He found 
his Congregationalism, based upon the simple teachings 
of Jesus, broadening to include the whole world of man- 
kind. Religion, he asserted, is a part of history. For him 
there was no quarrel between science and theology. Both, 
if properly ‘comprehended, were of God. Nowhere is 
this largeness of vision—this escape from the bondage of 
creed—better illustrated than in his review of the quar- 
ter century from 1850 to 1875. 

On the day after Christmas, 1875, he mounted his 
pulpit and gave out the text from Acts. “Declaring what 
miracles and wonders God had wrought.’® Born in the 
age of the stagecoach and the tallow candle, he described 
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the miracles of science, research, and inventions. “Ease 
and rapidity of locomotion,” he said, “has been secured 
on land and on water by a vast multiplication of railroad 
and steamboat lines. ... The ends of the earth have been 
brought together, and ninety days suffice to compass 
the globe. In this period telegraphic communication has 
been secured through the depths of ocean and over the 
bottom of seas between continents and islands, and 
Europe, Asia and America thrill simultaneously with 
common sympathies and sentiments.’’!° 

He spoke of the work done in spectrum analysis, 
paid homage to the improvements made in the sewing 
machine, and lauded American inventive genius. Hum- 
boldt, Faraday, and Agassiz received praise. “Such sons 
of genius,” he maintained, “are the noblest gifts of Prov- 
idence to the world, and the highest proof of Heaven’s re- 
gard for the human race.” 

Salter had been shocked, in 1872, by the death of 
his close friend Senator Grimes. The two men, moving 
into Iowa about the same time, had developed a real 
attachment for one another. Salter, realizing the signi- 
ficance of Grimes’ service to Iowa, soon began the four- 
year task of writing the Senator’s biography. He had 
acecess to Grimes’ private letters and papers and could 
draw upon his many conversations with the Senator. The 
Life of James W. Grimes, published in a sombre brown 
binding by Appleton in 1876, was Salter’s first biography 
of major importance. Although never having a large sale, 
the book was considered an able account of an early 
Iowa lawyer, governor, United States senator, and gentle- 
man. Salter included in the volume over a hundred of 
Senator Grimes’ letters; today they still serve as source 
material for students of Iowa history. 

In addition to his labors upon the Grimes volume, 
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Salter was gathering notes for a pamphlet upon the Gos- 
pel According to Saint Matthew. Long interested in the 
first book of the New Testament, “the mother-gospel, 
and the oldest and fullest record which we have of that 
eternal life which was with the Father,” he published 
his Studies in Matthew in 1880. This analysis of Matthew 
was designed to cover a six-months period of careful 
study and reading. It was used in the Congregational 
Church at Burlington and elsewhere. His Memoirs of 
Joseph W. Pickett also appeared in 1880. Pickett, for 
many years a missionary superintendent in Iowa and in 
the Rocky Mountain states, was Salter’s companion dur- 
ing their forty days in the Christian Commission. Two 
years later, after careful culling and editing, Salter 
brought out his Church Hymn Book, of seven hundred 
and ten hymns which he felt especially appropriate for 
Congregational use. 

Other contributions followed rapidly. He wrote for 
newspapers and religious magazines. The Advance 
printed his commentaries upon the Gospel According to 
Saint Luke. In Burlington, the Gazette, the Hawk-Eye, 
and the Saturday Evening Post eagerly accepted copy 
from the city’s most prominent minister. He lectured up- 
on the “transit” of Venus in 1882,1! and deplored the 
amount of illiteracy in the nation in 1884, !? interpreted 
George Eliot’s philosophy the following year,!* and 
preached a sermon in memory of General Grant. “Gen- 
eral Grant himself was the last man to claim that there 
were no mistakes, or no ill-advised measures, either in 
his military or in his civil administration. . . . Nothing 
more is claimed for General Grant than an honest in- 
tention and a sincere endeavor to do his duty.’14 

On June 1, 1883, Burlington celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of its birth. The occasion was not a festival 
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in honor of the organization of the Territory of Iowa nor 
of the admittance of Iowa into the Union as a state. It 
was, in reality, a celebration of the first settlement near 
“Catfish Bend.” The event took on a statewide signifi- 
cance, and some over-enthusiastic citizens were even 
ready to maintain that from the feeble beginnings in 1833 
at Burlington the state sprang! Augustus C. Dodge, near- 
ing the close of a distinguished military and political 
career, was appointed general chairman. For weeks com- 
mittees labored to complete arrangements and to provide 
for the many expected guests. Salter, as one of the oldest 
residents in the state, was appointed chaplain and was 
consulted on matters of historical detail. He opened the 
celebration on May 27 with a semi-centennial sermon 
from the text, “Other men labored, and ye are entered 
into their labors.” 

A bright, clear day greeted Salter when he arose on 
Friday morning. Already people were streaming into the 
city. Those who found no room in coaches cheerfully 
crowded extra flatears which railroad officials provided; 
on the steamboats they overflowed into the engine-room 
and the crew’s quarters. At Grimes’ Opera House, head- 
quarters for the celebration, baggage was checked free of 
charge, and registration booths opened. Business gener- 
ally was suspended. 

When Salter walked through the streets, he met 
countless friends from over the entire state. The deco- 
rations pleased him. Street-cars, carriages, and wagons 
were hung with patriotic bunting. “The city was a veri- 
table bower of beauty,” exclaimed one reporter, “so 
handsome and striking were the decorations; while ap- 
propriate and beautiful devices with streamers of red, 
white, and blue were everywhere exhibited, with a pro- 
fusion of flowers, evergreens, and other trees.’'® 
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Banners everywhere faced Salter with their wel- 
comes and inscriptions of historic interest. At the railroad 
crossing on Main and Market streets he read: “First 
Train West, February 1856. What Hath Time Wrought? 
Wilderness in 1833.” Another banner, hung at Sixth and 
Jefferson streets, attracted him. “Our Aids, The Press: 
Our School System Unsurpassed; Our Guide, The Pul- 
pit.” The reverse side read: “Our Commerce; Our Manu- 
factures Unexcelled; Our Industries.” An arrow marked 
the location of the first brick house built in Burlington 
in 1835. The most elaborate decoration of the day, how- 
ever, was made by Chris Allen, a steam-fitter. Allen had 
built a display which outlined in gas a large star and the 
Bunker Hill Monument. 

At noon fifty booming guns brought citizens and 
visitors flocking to see a parade of two thousand persons. 
Salter rode with the pioneers. Led by the city marshal 
and the chief of police, both mounted, the procession 
started. The Aledo Ladies’ Band, clad in blue uniforms 
with gold trimming, delighted the swelling crowd. Gov- 
ernor Buren R. Sherman, riding in an open carriage 
drawn by four white horses, received enthusiastic ova- 
tions. The Monmouth Band, in helmet hats and plain blue 
uniforms, a drum corps, the Orchard City Band, and the 
Burlington Brass Band set the step with vigorous tunes. 
The Ottumwa Society of Ancient Hibernians, in bright 
green uniforms and white plumes, marched with the 
Knights of Pythias, the General Mutual Aid Society, and 
the Swedish Society Gotha. Burlington’s Fire Depart- 
ment, its carts and apparatus glistening, brought the long 
procession to an end. 

At North Hill Park three speakers’ platforms had 
been erected for the day’s thirty-two speeches, orations, 
and remarks. Promptly at two o’clock Salter, dignified 
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and kindly, opened the exercises with prayer. Then fol- 
lowed two hours of thunderous patriotic oratory. Dodge 
welcomed the visitors; the Honorable John C. Craig, or- 
ator of the day, delivered a history of the state; and John 
W. Du Bois, a pioneer of 1838, read an original poem. 
Salter also heard Dr. William R. Ross, settler in Bur- 
lington in 1833, tell that he was the town’s first postmas- 
ter, that he built the first log cabin for a school, and that 
he first surveyed the town. Solomon Perkins, the first 
sheriff of Des Moines County, described early Burlington. 
T. S. Parvin, once private secretary to Governor Lucas, 
characterized Iowa as “the hub of the universe.” 

After many more speeches, the program ended, and 
crowds ate hurried suppers, served by church guilds. 
At dark fireworks were touched off on the river front, 
and a reception, with dancing, was held at the Boat Club. 
The Salters did not attend the reception. They were 
pleased, however, with the fireworks display, which “cov- 
ered the river with a beautiful irridescence.” One piece 
represented George Washington on horseback. And the 
spectators roared with pleasure when there blazed forth, 
in colored letters, “Flint Hills 1833—Burlington 1883.” 

Salter’s parishioners, during the early years of the 
eighties, feared that his poor health would not permit him 
to continue his active ministry. In 1882, the Reverend 
William H. Buss, a young Englishman just graduated 
from the Chicago Theological Seminary, came to Burling- 
ton as associate pastor. When Salter’s health grew bet- 
ter and he was again able to assume his duties, Buss ac- 
cepted a call from the West Burlington Church, where 
he remained until 1887. The two years during which he 
was Salter’s associate seem marked by good-will and 
progress for the church. 

Frequently schools and colleges asked Salter to ad- 
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dress student assemblies. He talked many times at the 
North Hill School and also lectured at small academies. 
He was a trustee of Denmark Academy. In 1886, when 
the corner-stone of Gaston Hall at Tabor College was to 
be laid, the trustees invited him to make the principal 
address. His narrative was that of the growth of Iowa 
under Spanish, French, and American rule, and his 
prayer that of the forefathers—‘God save our Common- 
wealth.”!7 

As Salter advanced in years, death came frequently 
to the homes of his friends. He conducted the funeral 
services of Augustus C. Dodge, Thomas Hedge, and the 
Reverend Asa Turner. Turner, it will be remembered, 
was largely responsible for the Andover associates’ com- 
ing to Iowa; and it was he who labored consistently for 
the Congregational cause in the state. Salter’s text was 
appropriate: “And Asa did that which was good and 
right in the eyes of the Lord his God. . .’’8 

At age sixty-five, Salter celebrated the anniversary 
of his fortieth year as pastor in Burlington. The city made 
extensive plans to mark this birthday of his ministry. 
“It is needless to say,” commented one editor, “that the 
whole town is interested in this interesting event and 
will take the opportunity to congratulate the veteran 
pastor and honored citizen.”!® Salter began the celebra- 
tion by preaching a sermon, “Forty Years Ministry,” 
from one of his favorite Psalms.” The church was packed 
with persons, many not Congregationalists, and was deco- 
rated with a profusion of flowers. Salter, a small man, 
now becoming slightly stooped, with a white beard and 
mustache, described in simple words his ministry. 

“I have aimed,” he said, “to traverse the whole field, 
and give appropriate consideration to every subject that 
seemed related to the glory of God or the good of man. 
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I have had little sympathy with those views which narrow 
the field of religion, or restrict the work of the ministry 
to limited ranges or confined enclosures. To absorb 
Christianity into a doctrinal system, or into an ecclesi- 
astical system, is as futile as the child’s attempt to put 
the ocean into his little pail. ... I have aimed to make 
Christians, not sectarians or partisans, and have counted 
my ministry a failure, unless those to whom I have 
preached were saved from evil passions and tempers, 
were renewed in their minds by the Holy Spirit, and were 
lifted up to integrity and virtue and a good life.” 

On the following Wednesday, a public reception was 
given Dr. and Mrs. Salter. The church was beautifully 
decorated, the press reported, with rich candelabra and 
many flowers.22 From half-past seven to half-past nine, 
guests crowded the church reception rooms. Of the Iowa 
Band only A. B. Robbins was present. The widow of 
James Gardiner Edwards attended the reception. She 
was a member of the church when it was first organized 
in 1838. Mrs. Sophia Shaw, with whom Salter as a young 
missionary of twenty-two years boarded, came from 
Maquoketa for the event. Telegrams and letters of con- 
gratulations were numerous. Bob Burdette, the genial 
humorist, telegraphed from Portland, Maine: “From the 
home of his church and the land of his boyhood, I send 
greeting and congratulations of a Hawkeye layman in 
New England to a Yankee parson in Iowa.’”? 

Burlington’s first citizen now felt assured that his 
years of struggling had not been wasted. He had a loyal 
parish, a comfortable home, a loving wife, and a success- 
ful family. His oldest son, William, was making a name 
for himself as a student and philosopher. Later he was 
to write what scholars believe to be the definitive inter- 
pretation of Nietzsche’s philosophy.** George Salter was 
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in business in Burlington, and his brother, Sumner, was 
fast becoming a competent musician. Such satisfactions, 
however, increased rather than diminished Salter’s de- 
sire for work. He now began intensive researches into 
the history of Iowa. 

Two articles of significance came from his pen dur- 
ing the year 1887. The first of these was an appreciation 
of Augustus C. Dodge, United States Senator from Iowa 
and distinguished Burlingtonian”> with whom Salter had 
been a close friend for almost forty years. 

The second article was one of Salter’s few excursions 
into the field of economics. His training had included 
little economic theory, and he had not made a careful 
study of the perplexing problems facing the nation after 
the Civil War. He knew, however, that the United States 
was no longer an agricultural nation, but a commercial 
and manufacturing one. The significance of the growth 
of cities and the attendant urban dissatisfactions were not 
unknown to him. He was troubled by the mounting wave 
of labor unrest. Strikes, lockouts, and violence, begin- 
ning with the famous Pittsburgh railroad riots of 1877, 
were becoming more numerous. Pondering over this 
late nineteenth-century clash between labor and capital, 
Salter finally brought his thoughts together in his Thanks- 
giving sermon for 1887. 26 

Workingmen and employers—labor and capital— 
filled the Congregational Church for this union service 
of all the Protestant churches. It was not known just 
what views Salter held on labor problems. Burlington 
had gradually become dominated to a large degree by in- 
dustrialists, and many of its wealthy people attended the 
Congregational Church. Therefore, “The Rights of Labor 
and Property,” announced as the pastor’s topic some days 
previously, attracted a large crowd. Salter took his text 
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from Matthew: ‘The workman is worthy of his meat.’’’ 

He traced historically the growth of the United 
States, pointing out that the abundance of cheap land had 
for years determined the westward growth of the nation. 
Men who otherwise would have been poor were enabled 
to secure property and, by hard work, to make them- 
selves citizens of wealth and responsibility. He quoted 
Daniel Webster: “The freest government, if it could exist, 
would not be long acceptable, if the tendency of the laws 
were to create a rapid accumulation of property in a few 
hands, and to render the mass of the population depen- 
dent and penniless.”?8 Salter also showed how Jefferson 
had hammered at the Virginia legislature until the feudal 
systems of primogeniture, entail, and long trusts were 
abolished. The Civil War, continued the pastor, was at 
bottom a labor question. Free northern labor was strug- 
gling against slave labor. 

“Not until men acquire something by their own 
labor,” argued Salter, “and hold a little property of their 
own by economy and thrift, do they gain their own self- 
respect or the respect of others. Without property a man 
is little if any better off than though he were in slavery. 
... It is the general possession of property and a general 
condition of equality, not indeed as to amount of prop- 
erty, but as to the fact of owning some property, that 
tends more than any one earthly thing to promote self- 
respect and mutual considerations one man for another. 
Immense estates and enormous wealth on the part of a 
few, coexisting with extreme poverty on the part of 
others, are a scandal and a shame to Christian civilization 
under any institutions of government, but more especially 
under institutions like ours, which claim to be an ad- 
vanced development of Christian civilization.’’”° 

There was an audible stir in the congregation. Salter 
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went steadily to the conclusion of one of his strongest 
sermons. “The continued existence of millions of such 
people [foreign immigrants] in the land, aliens, and 
strangers to our principles of government, hardly raised 
above an animal condition, may prove a millstone about 
the nation to sink it in destruction and perdition. If we 
would avert such a catastrophe, we must educate and 
elevate our whole population, by labor and property, as 
well as by churches and schools. ... We must apply the 
laws of industry and work to every farm and home and 
shop and store and factory and mill and corporation. We 
must all be true knights of labor and every man eat his 
own bread.’?° 

After the service Salter found his sermon the center 
of discussion, complimented by some and attacked by 
others. It was pointed out that his son, William Mackin- 
tire Salter, an Ethical Culture lecturer in Chicago, had 
interceded the previous year for those condemned in the 
famous Haymarket Riots in Chicago. Workingmen inter- 
preted the address as an approval of the aims of the 
American Federation of Labor; others dismissed it as 
the idealistic utterances of an impractical preacher. What- 
ever persons thought, the demand for the discourse was 
large. Salter had it printed and distributed free of charge 
from the library and bookstores. One copy eventually 
found its way to Scotland, where Andrew K. McCosh 
interpreted it as the picture of an ideal state of society. 

Salter did not preach another such vigorous sermon 
during the remainder of his life. He continued, however, 
closely to watch the growing antagonism between labor 
and capital, and he filled four closely-written notebooks 
with his observations.2! Among these notes are lucid and 
advanced comments upon cooperation between labor and 
capital, profit-sharing, importance of private property to 
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American citizens, industrial training, inventions, wo- 
men’s work and property, and two long discussions 
against excessive labor and excessive accumulation. 

Although nearing his seventieth birthday and con- 
tinuing to preach and carry on all his parish duties, Salter 
also found time for study. During this time he began his 
notes for a history of Iowa. He was the most sought-after 
minister in Burlington, not only for public addresses, but 
also for marriage and funeral services. He frequently 
officiated at two or three weddings a day.*” 

No meeting of old settlers was considered complete 
without remarks from Salter. He was present when 
Burlington pioneers dedicated a log cabin built after the 
fashion of 1839. He examined its clapboard roof, its pun- 
cheon floor, and its wooden door latches. Inside was a 
mammoth fireplace, a bedstead built in one corner of the 
room, a mud-and-stick chimney, and a few pieces of furni- 
ture made from native oak. He noticed that the corners 
of the cabin were notched-in and pinned. There was not 
a nail in the entire structure. An old lady whom Salter 
had known for many years had arranged the cabin’s in- 
terior as she remembered her own log house when she 
first arrived in Iowa. “Hung about on the walls,” noted 
a reporter, ‘“‘were bunches of herbs, hops, slices of squash 
and pumpkin .. . near the fireplace was a pile of reeds 
such as were used in the early looms, while the rude 
mantel was surmounted by a pair of bright brass candle- 
sticks and a salt box.’ 

What memories this replica of a bygone day must 
have brought to the pioneer preacher! In houses such 
as this he had preached sermons, nursed the sick, com- 
forted the dying, and pleaded for the souls of sinners. He 
had eaten corn pone, hoe-cake, and flapjacks; he had 
partaken of bacon, ’possum, groundhog, and chipmunk; 
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and he had finished his meal with wild plums, grapes, 
May-apples, or butternuts. Memories such as these colored 
his remarks when that log house was dedicated. “His re- 
marks were so appropriate, so nicely tempered to the 
spirit of the meeting, and uttered with such a winning 
grace and gentleness as to appeal irresistibly to the hearts 
of all the old boys and girls within reach of his voice.”** 

As the decade died and the gay nineties, with their 
Gibson girls on “bicycles built for two,’?® swung the 
nation into an ever-increasing tempo, Salter, greyer and 
more stooped, came one April Sunday into his pulpit. This 
was the occasion of his forty-fifth anniversary as minister 
of the church. “I began here in my youth,” he said, “not 
yet twenty-five years of age. It seems to me now, as I 
know it seemed to others then, a presumptuous under- 
taking. But I had the buoyant and sanguine heart of 
youth, and I found here appreciative and cordial friends 
who encouraged me to take the burden, and do my 
best.’’36 

He spoke on, telling of his early tribulations and 
also of the increased joys which his labors had brought 
to him. He said—I have done my best. “I have, for the 
most part, certainly since the heats of youth were tem- 
pered with wisdom and discretion, avoided controversial 
and disputatious points, and sought the things that make 
for peace among good men, and things wherewith one 
may edify one another. I have cared little, and I care 
less, for denominational and sectarian Christianity, as 
perilously near the Pharisaism which our Lord disap- 
proved, and which He described as pettish, as mint, anise, 
and cummin, entirely foreign to the weightier matters of 
justice, mercy, and faith, and were this my last service, 
with my latest breath, I would emphasize those weightier 
matters, and say to all who hear my voice, or whom my 
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words may ever reach, Do justly and love mercy, and 
walk humbly with thy God; live in love and peace; and 
the Lord of peace Himself give you peace always by 
all means.” 

A quiet came over the congregation, and a paper 
crackled as the pastor drew it from his frock-coat pocket. 
Then he read steadily his resignation to take effect at the 
end of the year. After the service, Salter was urged to 
reconsider, and the trustees of the church met to discuss 
his resignation. A few days later a committee called upon 
the pastor with a resolution unanimously passed.*" After 
complimenting him upon the bountiful successes of his 
ministry, the resolution continued, “To relieve him of 
labors too heavy for his bodily weakness incident to ad- 
vancing years, we will join with him in selecting an as- 
sistant to relieve him of part of those burdens; but it is 
our earnest and unanimous desire that he continue to be 
pastor of this church during the remainder of his natural 
life, with full responsibility and undiminished author- 
ity.”88 Urged by this and other messages, Salter with- 
drew his resignation. 

The Reverend George D. Herron arrived the follow- 
ing year as Salter’s assistant. The two men apparently 
disagreed on both theological and social questions, Her- 
ron, it was said, offended many persons, and his utter- 
ances were said to be the cause of church factions. He left 
Burlington in June, 1893, to accept a place upon the fac- 
ulty of Grinnell College. Herron’s successor was the 
Reverend Frank N. White, who remained in Burlington 
for four years. Then the Reverend R. L. Marsh assisted 
Salter for a short time. On April 19, 1906, the Reverend 
Naboth Osborne took up his duties in Burlington, to re- 
main until after Salter’s death, when he became pastor 
of the church. During this entire time, Salter continued 
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to play an active part in both the management of the 
church and its preaching. 

The House on the Hill, as Salter’s home came to be 
called, was made more comfortable from time to time by 
the installation of mcdern improvements. Spring eve- 
nings frequently found the Salters enjoying their rose 
garden. The family still kept a horse and carriage in 
which they often rode to visit friends or to see the coun- 
try. On one of these excursions occurred one of the 
major tragedies in Salter’s life; on Monday morning, 
June 12, 1893, Dr. and Mrs. Salter, with two friends, 
were driving through Aspen Grove Cemetery. Suddenly 
a massive oak, being felled by workmen, crashed directly 
upon the Salter surrey. Mrs. Salter was killed instantly, 
and her husband seriously injured. Their two guests 
were unhurt. Salter, unable to attend the funeral, asked 
two Andover associates, Robbins, of Muscatine, and Eph- 
raim Adams, of Waterloo, to conduct the services. They 
were assisted by Herron. 

In August, on the forty-seventh anniversary of his 
marriage, Salter paid tribute to his wife. “Our acquain- 
tance,” he said, “commenced half a century ago this sum- 
mer, when she was in her nineteenth year, that period 
of life when the heart beats high with hope and fond 
anticipation, and nothing seems hard or impossible to 
youthful zeal and endeavor. ... And so the years wore 
on, adding grace and strength to her character and bring- 
ing a serene evening to life. With advancing age the 
cheer and vigor of youthful bloom returned, surviving all 
experiences of trial and trouble and sorrow and pain; 
and we thanked the God who made us, that He had 
‘wrought two spirits to one equal mind, with blessings be- 
yond hope or thought, with blessings which no word can 
fino. 
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Three years later, on the warm, spring morning of 
April 12, all Burlington united to honor Salter on the oc- 
casion of the fiftieth year of his pastorate in Burlington. 
Every pew was filled, and camp chairs were placed in 
the aisles. These seats were occupied by “citizens rep- 
resenting every denomination of the Christian faith, and 
quite a number of visitors from outside points, all joining 
with cordial unanimity in attesting by the presence and 
participation in the services the love and esteem with 
which they regard the venerable pastor.”4° Flowers— 
lilies, ferns, marguerites, and amarylis—covered the pul- 
pit and choir loft. Smilax mantled the organ front, upon 
which was a sign in gold letters, “1846-1896.” With Salter 
on the platform sat A. B. Robbins and Ephraim Adams, 
who had come to Iowa with him fifty-three years earlier. 
They were assisted by Dr. Buss, a former associate pas- 
tor, and Mr. White. 

Salter announced his text from II Timothy: “Study 
to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth. And the servant of the Lord must not strive; but 
be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient.”4! At noon 
he preached to his “dear children,” for through the years 
the Sabbath School had always been especially favored 
by him. One of the distinctive things in Salter’s career 
was his deep interest in children and his ability to attract 
them. ‘“‘Believe,” he told them, “in that everlasting life 
of joy and felicity that awaits just souls and true, when 
work on earth is done, and conflicts and trials are 
over.”*? He asked them so to live as to be worthy of this 
new land where old friends met once more and there 
was peace everlasting. 

A child presented the venerable pastor with a bou- 
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quet of lilies-of-the-valley, from the primary school “Be- 
cause they love you”; of roses from the intermediate 
grades,“Because we love you”; and of Easter lilies from 
the adults, “Because we all love you.”* 

The ladies of the church gave two receptions for 
Salter on Monday afternoon and evening. Guests were 
given red and white carnations, and an orchestra played 
throughout the evening. Hundreds of messages of con- 
gratulations came to him. The Ministerial Association of 
Burlington passed appropriate resolutions, and three 
original poems were composed in his honor. James D. 
Butler, of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, sent 
four stanzas; Margaret Spencer Virgil, in New York, 
composed a poetic tribute; and S. H. M. Byers, once a 
member of Salter’s Sunday School class, wrote 


Long years he walked before his fellow man 
With head erect and lips all eloquent 

With simple words that he might read who ran 
And none need ask what was the thing he meant. 


He mapped no paths, walked on no narrow roads 
Where human kind could not go two abreast— 
So very near seemed heaven’s sweet abodes, 
So very wide the gateway to the blest. 


During the summer of 1898, Salter was sent to Port- 
land, Oregon, as a delegate to the National Council of 
Congregational churches. He traveled with his Andover 
comrade, Ephraim Adams, of Waterloo. Seventy-seven 
years old, Salter took an active part in the proceedings 
and enjoyed a strenuous season of sightseeing. For him 
travel was always an inspiration, and his observations on 
this trip were no less keen than those he had made while 
crossing the Great Lakes some fifty-five years earlier. 
“Travel,” he wrote from Oregon, “becomes a very impor- 
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tant part of education. One’s birth and early home may 
be in a small city or in a circumscribed region, but it 
were well for every child to know thoroughly the geog- 
raphy and topography of his own city or region, and 
visit every nook and corner of it, and every hill and val- 
ley and stream, and gaze with equal eye upon the man- 
sions of the rich and the cottages of the poor.”*4 

In the middle forties, Salter, while riding along the 
Des Moines River to a conference at Denmark, had seen 
the council fires of the Mormons as they moved from 
Nauvoo to the future State of Deseret. He also had vis- 
ited the Illinois home of the Latter Day Saints and had 
described with scorn their activities. On his way to Port- 
land, fifty years later, he stopped at Salt Lake City, 
where he heard the grand organ in the Mormon taber- 
nacle, and four hundred Mormon children sing the na- 
tional anthem. As Salter’s religious views became more 
charitable with the passing years he condemned other 
sects less frequently. 

The two pastors, Salter and Adams, returned to 
Iowa by way of Montana, North Dakota, and Minnesota. 
Of all the Andover Band, they alone were living; Turner 
had died in 1895, and Harvey Adams and Robbins the fol- 
lowing year. 

Salter returned to find Burlington enthusiastically 
supporting the popular Spanish-American War. For the 
third time within the pastor’s memory recruiting ser- 
geants gathered farm boys for army service. Hundreds 
joined the colors while local bands burst into the day’s 
most popular song, There'll be a Hot Time in the Old 
Town To-night. Salter believed that the United States 
was justified in taking up arms against Spain on human- 
itarian grounds. He felt assured that Cuba, carefully pro- 
tected by the United States, would receive all the bene- 
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fits which the states themselves enjoyed.*® When Ashley 
Crapo, Burlington’s first dead, was buried with military 
honors, Salter preached the burial sermon. “He died 
for the advancement of civilization and the new age of 
humanity throughout the world.’46 Popular opinion 
agreed with this sentiment. Only Cubans themselves 
might have questioned it. 

When Salter was invited to deliver the address at 
the dedication of the brown-stone public library, he was 
delighted. The institution’s growth was largely a result 
of his interest and donations. He had been president of 
the library board and a trustee for years. Introduced 
as a man whose life in Burlington had been “an open 
book, grandly illustrated,” Salter, in a clear, strong voice 
talked on the history of books. He told of the rich stores 
of knowledge preserved on rolls, bricks, and scrolls of 
ancient peoples; he praised the literary centers of France 
and Germany; and he paid tribute to the works of Frank- 
lin, Washington, and Jefferson. Philip M. Crapo, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, and Theodore S. Parvin, 
who catalogued Iowa’s territorial library in Burlington 
in 1839, were the other speakers. 

When the corner-stone of the Historical Building was 
laid in 1899, Salter journeyed to Des Moines, where 
he opened the exercises with prayer. “We invoke the 
divine blessing,” prayed the old man, “upon the endeavor 
to preserve and perpetuate the history of this transfor- 
mation, to keep the records of the origin and growth of 
the government and laws and institutions of the state, of 
its public men, of its soldiers, of its gifted and high- 
minded women, and of the thousand agencies of school 
and church, of philanthropy and reform, and of agri- 
cultural and commercial enterprise, that have brought 
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Iowa at the close of the century to the front in the march 
of civilization.”’** 

The nineteenth century passed into history. Yet 
Salter, in his comfortable study, continued his quiet 
labors. , 
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¢ ¢ U* AN ANCIENT flight of stairs off to one side of 

the old-fashioned central hallway in the cozy 

old home on South hill is the doctor’s study. 
Its chief glory is a large open fireplace, with plain red 
bricks for hearth tiles and a homely mantle shelf. In its 
wide mouth a wood fire blazes these cold winter days, and 
throws its dancing light upon the tiers of book shelves 
and library cases ranged here and there about the room. 
Near at hand is the study table and by it in the old easy 
chair and at almost any hour in the busy day the doctor 
may be found sitting here reading, writing, or studying.” 

Such was a friend’s description of the room which 
Salter occupied for fifty-seven years. Here he edited the 
letters of Ada Parker, of Joseph Pickett, and of James W. 
Grimes; here also he compiled his Church Hymn Book 
and his moral songs for children; and here he composed 
his many sermons and addresses. From the east window 
his dimming eyes looked out across the Mississippi to 
the Illinois lowlands green with acres of corn. To the 
northeast, the spire of his church greeted him. 

No longer was Burlington the sprawling village of 
log houses and grog-shops which Senator Grimes had 
pictured many years earlier.2, Nor was it the crude com- 
munity of the long rifle and the beaver-skin hat which 
Salter had seen when he arrived in 1843 with his Andover 
brethren. The touch of time, by the turn of the century, 
had straightened the streets, replaced cabins with com- 
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fortable homes of brick and stone, and substituted the 
five-gored skirt and starched shirtwaist for the dress of 
linsey-woolsey. The old songs which Salter had heard in 
the days of Tippecanoe were forgotten; a younger gen- 
eration, inspired to irony by American overseas expansion 
in the islands of the sea, now parodied Kipling: 


Take up the White Man’s burden, 
Send forth your sturdy sons, 
And load them down with whiskey 
And Testaments and guns.? 


Small boys in Salter’s neighborhood no _ longer 
dressed in Zouave uniforms and, in play, marched to free 
the slaves. Instead, their imaginations hurried them to 
sandy San Juan, where, as rough-riding Roosevelts, they 
‘Jicked” the Cubans. In winter, Salter saw these minia- 
ture men lugging their childish packs up a fictitious Chil- 
coot Pass. Although interested in this expanding Amer- 
ica, the kindly pastor, as he grew older, was fast reaching 
a point where the past was of more interest than the 
future. He did not always have the appreciation of Mr. 
Dooley who wrote: “I have seen America spread out 
from th’ Atlantic to th’ Pacific, with a branch office iv 
th’ Standard Ile Comp’ny in every hamlet. I’ve seen th’ 
shackles dropped fr’m th’ slave so’s he cud be lynched in 
Ohio... an’ Corbett beat Sullivan, an’ Fitz beat Corbett 
_... An’ th’ inventions ... th’ cotton gin... an’ th’ bi- 
cycle an’ th’ flyin’-machine, an’ th’ nickel-in-th’-slot ma- 
chine, an’ th’ Croker machine, an’ th’ sody-fountain an’ 
—ecrownin’ wurruk iv our civilization—th’ cash raygis- 
ter.”4 

In this hurdy-gurdy twentieth century, described 
by the genial Dooley, Salter spent the last busy decade of 
his life. Gathering material for his history of early Iowa, 
he filled his study shelves with descriptions and accounts 
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of the Louisiana Purchase. Bossu’s Travels in Louisiana 
and Stoddard’s Sketches . . . of Louisiana were on his 
desk. He knew the works of Schoolcraft and Timothy 
Flint, and his copy of the exploits of the explorers, Lewis 
and Clark, contained profuse marginal notes.® Especially 
was Salter interested in the history of Spain and France 
in the New World, and he frequently told the story of 
the Louisiana Purchase—how Spain had not intended 
that France should relinquish Louisiana; and how Na- 
poleon, his hopes of military successes in the New World 
thwarted, had sold the United States all Louisiana with 
its boundaries as they had been under Spanish jurisdic- 
tion. On December 20, 1803, in picturesque old New 
Orleans, N. Laussat, French representative, officially 
handed the purchase over to Governor William C. C. 
Claiborne, acting for the United States. 

“The day was fine,” wrote Salter with the enthu- 
siasm he had for describing formal occasions. “A large 
crowd assembled in the Public Square. The treaty of 
cession and the credentials of the commissioners were 
read, Laussat then gave the keys of the city to Clai- 
borne and proclaimed the transfer of the Province of 
Louisiana to the United States. The French flag that had 
waved in the Public Square came down, and the Ameri- 
can flag went up. As they met half-way, at a given sig- 
nal, cannons and guns resounded with salutations of both 
flags. On the same day Governor Claiborne issued a pro- 
clamation declaring the authority of Spain and of France 
at an end, and the establishment of the authority of the 
United States. He assured the people that they were re- 
ceived as brothers, and would have the free enjoyment of 
their liberty, property, and religion, and all the rights 
and advantages of American citizens.’ 

The pastor’s eightieth birthday found him at his 
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work-table surrounded by notes, written in his minute 
hand, by clippings, carefully dated, and by heavy works 
of reference. He put aside his writing—he was now en- 
gaged upon the first draft of his history of Iowa—to 
preach a birthday sermon. As he ascended the pulpit 
steps, a deep stillness prevailed, and then in a strong, clear 
voice, Salter preached upon the “Unsearchable Riches of 
Christ.” This sermon carried the essence of his spiritual 
philosophy and was, in a sense, a summation of his at- 
titude toward life. Humility, he said, is an essential ele- 
ment of religion. The nature of Christianity is to “awak- 
en independent thought, to free the mind from fetters 
and trammels imposed by others, and develop the life of 
the spirit in all sorts of persons according to their individ- 
ual character.’ His own religious structure, in these 
later years, was based, somewhat like Jefferson’s, not 
upon creed, but upon the words of Jesus and His con- 
cept of the good life. 

Neither Salter’s age nor his literary work prevented 
him from accepting many speaking engagements. Fre- 
quently, he was asked to officiate at public functions. 
In July, 1900, at Cedar Rapids, he addressed the Society 
of Colonial Wars on Jonathan Edwards. The next year, 
he traveled to Kittery Point, Maine, where he had been 
invited to address the Fifth Annual Reunion of the Pep- 
perrell Association. Himself descended from William 
Pepperrell, ‘““merchant-adventurer in the first days of 
American commerce,” Salter, by heritage and training, 
was able to deliver an accurate narrative of his ancestor’s 
labors. 

“And so it came about,” said Salter, describing the 
conquest of the Maine wilderness, “that many adventur- 
ous spirits were attracted to these waters and the Maine 
coast, year after year, in the seventeenth century, from 
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the first settlement at Odiorne’s Point in 1623, until, in 
every reach of the Piscataqua, in all its tortuous wind- 
ings and recesses, and upon lands adjacent, the wood- 
man’s axe and the farmer’s plow, the spade and the hoe, 
took the place of the war-whoop and the scalping knife, 
and ship-building and navigation and commerce and 
trade and the arts of domestic life transformed the wilder- 
ness into homes of industry and idleness.’”? 

Returning from the New England states, the land 
of pleasant boyhood memories, Salter recalled the hard- 
ships of his first journey west. Buffalo was then the 
western terminus of the railroad. Now, fifty-eight years 
later, he made the entire trip by rail in comfortable 
Pullman and lounge cars. His train rattled over steel 
bridges and through cement tunnels—both engineering 
techniques developed after Salter had reached middle 
life. 

Chicago, a straggling city of shacks when he first saw 
it, had pulled itself from the mud to become the metrop- 
olis of mid-America. “Chicago, queen and guttersnipe 
of cities, cynosure and cesspool of the world!” exclaimed 
an English journalist. “Not if I had a hundred tongues, 
every one shouting a different language in a different key, 
could I do justice to her splendid chaos. The most beauti- 
ful and the most squalid .. .; the great port a thousand 
miles from the sea; the great mart which gathers up 
with one hand the corn and cattle of the West and deals 
out with the other the merchandise of the Kast; ... the 
chosen seat of public spirit and municipal boodle, of cut- 
throat commerce and munificent patronage of art; the 
most American of American cities, and yet the most mon- 
grel; the second American city of the globe, the fifth 
German city, the third Swedish, the second Polish, the 
first and only veritable Babel of the age.” 
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The wide streets and stately elms of Burlington wel- 
comed Salter home, and he resumed his duties among 
the friendly people who had been his neighbors for over 
half a century. Twice during the year 1902 he spoke at 
the unveiling of portraits. In June, at Grinnell, he paid 
tribute to one of the early Congregational forefathers in 
Iowa. “Reverend Julius A. Reed,” said Salter before the 
portrait was displayed, “was a scholar of disciplined mind, 
imbued with the love of truth, and devoted to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and divine wisdom in the 
world.”!1 When the oil painting of Francis Springer, pres- 
ident of the Third Constitutional Convention of Iowa, 
was presented to the State Historical Department in Des 
Moines, Salter made the address. 

A group of Burlington citizens, some of whom were 
Salter’s parishioners, felt that the “grand old man” him- 
self should be honored with a portrait. Consequently, 
Louis Mayer, an artist of Milwaukee, was named to do 
an oil painting. By November, the picture was completed 
and arrangements had been made to unveil it, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, in the Historical Building in Des 
Moines. Salter was tremendously pleased by this mark 
of esteem. He, however, did not go to Des Moines on 
November 24, 1902, when the portrait was unveiled. 
Other Burlingtonians, among them P. M. Crapo, Luke 
Palmer, S. P. Gilbert, and Robert Donahue made the 
trip. Included in this company were Salter’s sons, Wil- 
liam and George. The Honorable Frank Springer, of New 
Mexico, made the presentation address in the art gallery 
of the Historical Department. He characterized Salter’s 
life as representative of the history of Iowa. “It would 
be difficult,” he said, “to portray in words the deep and 
abiding affection which exists for this venerable man in 
the hearts of those to whom and to whose people he has 
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ministered, in their joys and in their sorrows, for more 
than half a century. I speak not merely for those who 
were members of his own congregation. His influence 
and his good works were never confined to such narrow 
limits. He belonged to the people of Iowa.”!2 
- Salter, himself, eagerly awaited the return of his sons 

from Des Moines to hear from them the details of this 
high point in his career. He had come to Iowa an un- 
known in 1843; in 1902, he was considered by his neigh- 
bors a famous citizen. The old man took great pride in 
the thought that his portrait hung near those of Kirk- 
wood, Grimes, Lucas, Crocker, and Shaw. 

Burlington’s first citizen, however, was not content 
to be remembered only as a pioneer preacher; he wished 
to be known also as an historian of Iowa. He and Charles 
Aldrich, the genial editor of the Annals of Iowa, had de- 
veloped a warm friendship; and it was Aldrich who 
urged Salter to contribute articles and reviews to his 
quarterly. Consequently, the work of Salter’s busy pen 
appeared frequently in the Annals. He edited excerpts 
from J. C. Beltrami’s A Pilgrimage in Europe and Amer- 
ica!® and published appropriate extracts from Audubon’s 
journal.'* Three articles, growing out of his maturing 
history of early Iowa, were gladly accepted by Aldrich. 
Two of Salter’s discussions dealt with Iowa as a part of 
the Territory of Missouri! and of the Unorganized Ter- 
ritory of the United States.1° The third was composed of 
selections from the state papers and correspondence per- 
taining to the Louisiana Purchase.!7 

In addition to these contributions, Salter was re- 
viewing Chittenden’s excellent narrative of the Far West- 
ern fur trade,1® Hosmer’s volume on the Louisiana Pur- 
chase,'® and William G. Brown’s biography of Stephen 
A. Douglas.” Now and then he would send a long re- 
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view to the Hawk-Eye, where it usually received promi- 
nent space.”! It is unfortunate that Salter’s early train- 
ing did not embrace more history, for he sometimes found 
himself handicapped in his comments upon books by a 
lack of both detail and perspective. 

Despite the fact that Salter, when his health per- 
mitted, put in many hours at his desk, he was no re- 
cluse. Even in old age he maintained his interest in 
people and in civic affairs. One of the active members 
of the Octogenarian Society, he attended meetings held 
frequently in the parlors of the Congregational Church. 
There he mingled with other old settlers, who remem- 
bered, as he did, the days when steamboats churned the 
placid Mississippi to froth and when their raucous whist- 
ling shook Flint Hills. Although delighting in the mem- 
ory of his saddle years, Salter was quick to catch an 
error in the tall yarns frequently spun when the octo- 
genarians convened. One old man—so the story runs— 
basking in the light of pioneer prominence, told vividly 
of a long conversation in 1842 with Chief Keokuk. Then 
Salter rose and gently pointed out that such an experi- 
ence was indeed unusual—Keokuk, he said, had died in 
1838. 2? 

When Salter, after these gatherings, left the cool 
church rooms where memories, for a time, became reali- 
ties, he saw a Burlington vastly different from the town 
recalled by old timers. The only Indians who now in- 
habited “Catfish Bend” were those wooden braves with 
a tomahawk in one hand and a bunch of cheroots in the 
other who stood outside tobacco stores. Instead of the 
scrape of the pioneer fiddle, the pastor now heard the 
five-piece German band playing 


Du, du liegst im Herzen, 
Du, du liegst mir im Sinn. 
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Although Edison had perfected the electric light, Salter, 
in the early 1900’s still read and made notes by a flicker- 
ing gas flame. 

The pastor’s increasing age, did not for the most part, 
interfere seriously with his parish duties. He still de- 
lighted in calling upon the older members of his con- 
gregation, and he continued to officiate at marriages and 
funerals. Although he appeared less frequently in the 
pulpit, he was able to preach a lucid, substantial sermon. 
His tolerance increased and his dogmatism softened dur- 
ing the latter years of his life. “Christianity,” he said 
on one occasion, “is a catholic, that is, a universal religion, 
with a common holy faith in the eternal, and with com- 
mon hopes, promises, and blessings, free to all mankind.”2* 
Again he said: “Pride and pomp and worldly ambition 
are contrary to Christianity, whether in the interest of 
millions, or on the part of a single individual. The 
strength and support of religion is not in carnal weapons, 
not in armies and navies, not in jails and prisons, but in 
grace and truth and in the knowledge and love of God 
and of Jesus Christ our Lord.’’4 

On the sixtieth anniversary of his pastorate in Bur- 
lington he received the tribute of his fellow clergymen. 
“We recognize in Dr. Salter,” they wrote, “a man of 
unblemished character, sweet spirit and high ideals—one 
who has not only been an able and faithful expounder 
of God’s word—a preacher of the Gospel of Christ, but 
one who has himself been, during all these years, a living 
witness of the sanctifying power of the gospel which he 
preached.””5 

A few days later Salter went to Muscatine to help 
Ephraim Adams celebrate another birthday—the sixtieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Congregational Church 
by A. B. Robbins. There Salter defined Christianity as 
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love and pleaded for the observance of the principles laid 
down in the Sermon on the Mount.”6 

During the early winter months of 1904, Salter bur- 
ied the last member of the congregation which had re- 
ceived him in 1846. The death of Mrs. Mary S. Leonard 
broke forever the tie which held Salter to his pioneering 
days. “Fifty-eight years ago this spring, I came to Bur- 
lington to preach. Of the forty members of the church of 
which it then consisted all have passed on to their rest 
and reward. This beloved was the last survivor. The 
church had then no house of worship, but occupied a 
rented room on Columbia Street. Foundations had been 
laid for a house of worship, but the times were hard and 
the work dragged.”?* 

Always saddened by the loss of old friends, Salter 
found comfort in many tributes paid their memory. The 
“Mary Salter Guild” had been formed in commemoration 
of his wife. Mrs. Salter, from the time of her arrival in 
Burlington until her death, contributed much to the 
church. Not only did she throw her house open to visit- 
ing clergymen and deacons, but she also founded and 
guided the Congregational Maternal Association of Bur- 
lington. “Impressed,” she had written in December 1849, 
“vith the great importance of bringing up our children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and feeling 
the need of Heavenly Wisdom, and hoping to obtain the 
blessing of such as fear the Lord, and speak often to one 
another, we... pledge ourselves to meet for prayer and 
mutual counsel in reference to our maternal duties and 
responsibilities.”28 Upon this declaration was based the 
mothers’ association of the church, a group which fre- 
quently met through the fifties for prayer and discussion. 
It was in honor of this little group, led by the pastor’s 
wife, that the “Mary Salter Guild” was organized. 
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When the venerable pastor was not at his serious 
studies, he most frequently was collecting appropriate 
sentiments and verses. Thoughts which appealed to him 
were carefully copied and filed; verses which he consid- 
ered beautiful, and maxims which he felt to be good 
counsel, he saved. From a large number thus collected, 
he selected the best three hundred and sixty-five. These 
he published under the title Words of Life for 1905, a 
yearbook containing an appropriate quotation for each 
day. Salter did not confine himself to Biblical verses; he 
quoted from the pagans, the Church Fathers, the poets, 
and the politicians. His selections ranged from Pytha- 
goras to Daniel Webster and George Eliot. 

At eighty-four years of age, Salter published the vol- 
ume upon which he had labored for over ten years. Iowa: 
The First Free State in the Louisiana Purchase, eagerly 
awaited by Salter’s friends, proved a readable, although 
not a particularly entertaining, history of Iowa until the 
year of its statehood. For a time Salter’s narrative was 
the most discussed work of non-fiction in Burlington, and 
it received favorable comments from Eastern as well as 
Iowa reviewers. Writing in short, simple sentences, the 
author told the story of Iowa’s political development from 
earliest times until 1846. He pictured the great explorers, 
Marquette, Joliet, Hennepin, and Du Luth, establishing 
forts and outposts. Indians, many of whom Salter had 
seen, moved through the pages of his second chapter. 
Then followed the story of the successive waves of 
French, Spanish, and French rule and a discussion of the 
greatest real estate bargain in United States history—the 
purchase of Louisiana in 1803. President Jefferson, it 
will be remembered, sanctioned the acquisition of Louisi- 
ana, even though it violated one of his cardinal political 
precepts. It forced him into the camp of his opponents— 
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the Hamiltonians, who believed in a liberal interpre- 
tation of the Constitution. Salter said that the purchase 
was a “necessity for the United States in order to meet 
the demands of American commerce for the possession 
of New Orleans, and in view of Napoleon’s conditioning 
the sale of New Orleans upon the sale of the whole prov- 
ince.” 

Unfortunately, Salter gave slight space to the so- 
cial aspects of the Purchase—the conflicting racial char- 
acteristics and daily customs of Spanish, French, and 
American settlers. He knew, from personal observation, 
the temper of the frontier line of the forties, and his apt 
descriptions would have been of great value to later 
generations. He, however, stuck to his last, and produced 
the political history he had planned. He considered this 
work his most substantial historical contribution to his 
adopted state. It was, indeed, the capstone of his career 
as an amateur historiographer. 

The energy of this eighty-four-year-old man was 
amazing. No sooner had his history of Iowa appeared 
than he accepted an invitation to lecture upon the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of Friedrich Wilhelm 
Schiller. This task seemed to please him, and he stood 
during the entire time he delivered the long paper. A 
large audience, gathered in the Public Library, heard him 
say: “A deep sympathy with nature in all her work, 
from the all-beholding sun in heaven to the busy bee 
and the quivering butterfly among the flowers, a warm 
and tender humanity, an enthusiasm for liberty and jus- 
tice, a sense of spiritual meaning in things material, char- 
acterize the genius of Schiller.””° 

In the meantime, he had begun to edit the best of his 
sermons and reminiscences. These he published in 1907 
under the title Sixty Years. The addresses which he 
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chose as representative were mostly culled from those 
delivered in later life. They lack much of the dogmatism 
and strict adherence to creed found in his youthful pro- 
nouncements. 

Burlington readers found in Sixty Years Salter’s 
well-known sermon upon the human hand, as well as 
interpretations of Bishop Butler, Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. Two mis- 
sionaries, Asa Turner and Truman M. Post, received 
careful biographical treatment. Of the martyred Presi- 
dent, whom Salter had heard speak in Burlington during 
the fifties, the minister wrote: “Such was the high char- 
acter of Abraham Lincoln that he not only disen- 
thralled and redeemed the nation, giving a new birth to 
freedom, but that he also has set free the religion of the 
American people, giving it a larger liberality, identifying 
Christianity more and more with the moral sentiments 
and with the Golden Rule and the ethics of the Sermon on 
the Mount, and less and less with ecclesiastical and de- 
nominational opinions.’?° 

In this volume were included portions from Sal- 
ter’s diary kept during the Maquoketa years when, as 
a circuit-riding missionary, he first experienced Iowa 
hardships. He also printed a brief account of his experi- 
ences during the Civil War. One member of the Iowa 
Band, Benjamin A. Spaulding, received an interpretive 
sketch. : 

While Salter was reading the proofs for his Sixty 
Years, he also was compiling a slender volume of divine 
and moral songs for children. This, to the astonishment of 
his friends, he printed in 1908; and in the following year, 
when he was eighty-eight years of age, he again sur- 
prised many by publishing A Breviary of Worship and 
Instruction. His health was now too enfeebled for further 
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literary work. He seldom appeared in public, and it was 
with real regret that Burlington learned of the old man’s 
steady decline. Few of his generation remained. His 
brother, Benjamin, had died in 1873; his sister, Mary, in 
1907; and his brother, Charles, the following year. Yet 
he continued, in a remarkable manner, to carry on. 

When the corner-stone of the new Burlington High 
School was laid on a chilly November day in 1908, Salter 
made the principal address. A crowd assembled for the 
event; the High School Glee Club sang Watch of the 
Stars; the Superintendent of Schools F. M. Fultz made 
an address,?! and then Salter was assisted to the front of 
the platform. 

“Knowledge is power, ignorance is weakness.’”*? So 
began his short talk. He recalled the names of the first 
members of the school board—Judge Mason, James W. 
Grimes, and James Clarke—and said that the schools 
were the chief glory of Burlington. “They teach the 
children to think for themselves, to exercise their own 
minds, and be loyal to truth and duty and conscience as 
the voice of God in the soul. Questions of politics and of 
sects have no place.” Then followed a little sketch of the 
growth of Burlington and a mention of some of the city’s 
first citizens. Among those pioneer names were Maurice 
Blondeau, ‘an employee of the American Fur Company; 
and Major Jeremiah Smith Jr., who gave a site for Bur- 
lington University, a Baptist institution opened in 1856 
and closed in the late sixties because of lack of support. 

“Come hither then, ye children of the future,” Salter 
concluded, “and by diligence in study, by the acquisition 
of knowledge, by correct deportment, prepare your- 
selves for the work which Providence shall assign you 
to do in the world, be it in house and home, in shop or 
store, in factory or mill, on the railroad or the suburban, 
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in church or state, in court of justice or in legislative 
halls, in agriculture, in mining or in trade, in whatever 
part of the world your lot, in our own country or on 
foreign shores, you may render the best service and gain 
the highest honor, and receive the richest reward.” 

Salter, although still appearing on occasions of im- 
portance, nevertheless gave up many of his activities. No 
longer did he regularly attend old settlers’ meetings; 
and in 1908, he resigned from the Library Board, having 
been a member since 1868. “We call the attention of our 
community,” said the trustees, “to the merits of this dis- 
tinguished and loyal fellow-citizen. Dr. Salter has been 
active in all efforts relating to library work in our city. 
He succeeded in interesting the professional and business 
circles to inaugurate the first subscription library. In 
the days of the movement which terminated in the erec- 
tion of the present library building, to which all our citi- 
zens point with pride, he was an energetic promoter of 
all enterprises serving to establish this institution on a 
substantial basis. Among the liberal donors to the good 
and standard literary treasures he is second to none. To 
his long life of integrity, and his many years of service 
as trustee of the Burlington Free Public Library we may 
sincerely apply this testimonial of praise: ‘Well done, 
good and faithful servant’,’’3 

The white-haired pastor continued to enjoy his study 
and to talk with his friends until the summer of 1910. 
His parish duties were few, and he rarely preached. His 
last appearance at the church of which he had been pas- 
tor for sixty-four years was on July 17, when he pro- 
nounced the benediction. His health failed suddenly 
early in August; and, although he rallied, physicians held 
no hope for his recovery. On August 15, at five o’clock 
in the morning, Burlington’s first citizen slept peacefully 
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away in the home which he had built and in which he 
had lived for over fifty years.** 

All Burlington mourned. Municipal officers and bus- 
iness houses were closed during the funeral; columns 
of tributes appeared in local and state papers, and city 
flags hung at half-mast. “As a minister, as a leader of the 
people, as a writer upon many subjects, as a citizen, who 
was always for the right as it had been given him to see 
the right, and who never hesitated to speak for his con- 
victions,” said the Hawk-Eye editorially, “he was a power 
for good in the community second to no other.’*5 The 
Des Moines Register and Leader said: “The good he did 
reached everywhere and as long as men shall live in Iowa 
they may trace many of their common blessings back to 
his influence in the building of the state.”*® 

The funeral services for the last member of the Iowa 
Band were held on Thursday morning in the church to 
which Salter had devoted his life. Friends stood in the 
aisles and waited patiently outside the great doors. The 
services were almost as simple as Salter had wished them 
to be. A quartet sang several hymns, among them Abide 
With ‘Me, and the congregation united in the words of 
Salter’s much loved Twenty-Third Psalm. The Reverend 
T. O. Douglass was named by the trustees of Grinnell 
College to deliver the sermon. Burial was in Aspen 
Grove Cemetery, by the side of Mrs. Salter, and not 
many feet from the grave of Horace Hutchinson.*? Thus 
the first and last members of the Band to rest from their 
labors lay near in death. 

A sturdy cane, silver-headed and ferruled, now stood 
alone in the vacant study. Presented to Benjamin A. 
Spaulding in 1864 by an admirer, Dr. James Taylor, of 
Ottumwa, the stick had later been given to Daniel 
Lane. At his death it went to Harvey Adams, who willed 
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it to his comrade, A. B. Robbins. Ephraim Adams used 
it for eleven years; and in 1907, it came to William Salter, 
the last surviving member of the Band. After the lat- 
ter’s death, this strong stick upon which six of the Band 
had leaned in their old age, was deposited in Grinnell 
College.#8 
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RETROSPECT 


HE IOWA Band, devoted to New England piety and 
stimulated by the words of St. Mark, “Go... 
preach the Gospel,”! brought sincerity, faith, and 
zeal to the frontier. They carried with them, in addition 
to classical Puritanism, New England concepts of educa- 
tion and morality. Conceived in a period of westward ex- 
pansion and prepared by years of Calvinistic training, 
these Andover lads eagerly responded to the call for aid 
from the American Home Missionary Society. 

This Society, organized to carry out the Plan of 
Union made by Presbyterians and Congregationalists in 
1801, was competing with Methodists, Baptists, Episcopal- 
ians, and Catholics for the spiritual conquest of the fron- 
tier during the restless thirties and forties. Recruits were 
not slow in answering the call. By 1855, the Society had 
placed in the field over a thousand militant missionaries.” 
These carried the torch of another awakening to the 
West, and from its sparks sprang Puritan churches, col- 
leges, and morality. 

Among the first detachments to the frontier was the 
Illinois Band, a group of eleven clergymen from Yale 
Divinity School. In 1828, these preachers pledged them- 
selves to hold Illinois against the invasion of conflicting 
theologies. Julian M. Sturtevant, first instructor in Jack- 
sonville College, and Theron Baldwin, a founder of the 
Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological 
Education in the West, both stood steadfast against 
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heresy. Asa Turner and Reuben Gaylord, erecting an 
outpost of Congregationalism in the Territory of Iowa, 
might well be called scouts for the Andover Band. It 
was they who dispatched requests for reinforcements 
from the American Home Missionary Society. Assistance 
came promptly from Andover. The contingent of Spauld- 
ing, Ephraim Adams, Turner, Lane, Ripley, Harvey 
Adams, Alden, Robbins, Hutchinson, and Salter moved to 
Turner’s aid in the autumn of 1843. It was not until Sal- 
ter’s death, sixty-seven years later, that their personal 
work was completed. They made, said one historian, 
“the frontier democracy of Iowa less completely Jack-. 
sonian than most of the Mississippi Valley was at this 
moment.’ 

More than a quarter of a century has now passed 
since Salter’s quiet death in the home he loved, and the 
perspective lent by time shows him as the most out- 
standing figure in the Band. To a large degree, he is 
responsible for the group’s prominent position in the his- 
tory of Congregational Iowa. Not only did he outlive 
his companions, but he also exerted a greater influence 
upon the state. Salter, during his active ministry, moved 
in a distinguished company of zealous churchmen who, 
although subscribing to conflicting creeds, nevertheless 
labored in a common cause—the salvation of souls. 

One of the best known of Salter’s contemporaries 
of a different creed was Father Mazzuchelli,t “saint and 
scholar, architect and artist, priest of God and gentleman 
of the frontier world,”® who administered the sacraments 
with equal grace to the Indians of Mackinaw and the 
settlers of Burlington. Another contemporary, Peter 
Cartwright, circuit-rider for over fifty years, did his 
share toward making the middle border safe for Metho- 
dism. He secured ten thousand converts, baptized twelve 
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thousand persons, and preached fourteen thousand six 
hundred sermons during his crowded missionary life.® 
Another Methodist, the Reverend Landon Taylor, be- 
longs within this group of devout ministers.’ Coming 
to Iowa in 1845, he preached for two seasons at Burling- 
ton, where he was acquainted with the work of both Hor- 
ace Hutchinson and Salter. Taylor gave thirty years to 
missionary endeavors in the state. The Baptist faith was 
well represented by the Reverend Charles E. Brown,° 
who settled near the forks of the Maquoketa in 1842 and 
moved determinedly in canoes and over Indian trails in 
search of souls laden with sin. Not the least of this group 
of preachers, strong in physical and spiritual courage, 
was Reuben Gaylord, Congregational patriarch.’ His 
life was consecrated as fully as that of any monk to 
the propagation of his faith. 

These priests, typical of hundreds of others in train- 
ing, piety, and willingness to undergo border hardships, 
leavened uncouth Iowa with their theologies. Salter 
knew many of them personally and was acquainted with 
the works of scores of others. Although he disbelieved 
in the Catholic sacramental system, the Baptist baptismal 
technique, and the Methodist hysteria in camp-meetings, 
Salter nevertheless was forced to recognize the appeal 
they made to Iowans. The intellectuality of Congregation- 
alism, logical as it might be, sometimes failed to satisfy 
the frontier taste for showmanship and “foofaraw.” Then, 
too, Congregational preachers seemed more austere to 
settlers than did informal Methodist and Baptist divines, 
frequently uneducated, who met Iowans in an easy man- 
ner around the blazing camp fire or in the comfort of a 
cabin. No formal theological training stood between 
many of these preachers and their people. Consequently, 
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Congregationalism in Iowa grew more slowly than did 
other faiths. 

As the years passed, the religion which Salter and 
his Andover associates had so carefully transplanted 
from rocky New England and nourished in fertile Iowa 
grew slowly. But other creeds, introduced into the state 
in the middle period, flourished. Four years before Sal- 
ter’s death, there were only from ten to twenty-five 
Congregationalists per one thousand of population.!° 
Despite the half century of hard labor and the large sums 
spent annually by the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, the church had failed to compete successfully with 
other theologies. Catholics, Methodists, Lutherans, Pres- 
byterians, Disciples, and Baptists, all had a much larger 
membership. Among the more prominent faiths, only the 
Episcopal Church had been less successful on the frontier 
than had Congregationalism."! In general, this was the 
situation which prevailed in the Middle West. Despite the 
valiant efforts of missionaries to make Ohio, Illinois, 
Kansas, and other states Puritan strongholds, the ven- 
ture in theological colonization was not as successful as 
was planned. 

The pathetically slow growth in Salter’s own church 
illustrates the difficulty Congregationalism faced. In 
1856, the Burlington church counted one hundred sixty- 
two members;?? in 1904, forty-eight years later, the mem- 
bership was three hundred twenty-eight. Although 
the total gain, in this half-century period, was one hun- 
dred sixty-six, the actual yearly membership increase 
was only about three persons. And the addition of three 
converts annually seemed disappointing when compared 
with the far larger increases in the ranks of other de- 
nominations. Then, too, Congregationalism has not en- 
joyed a flourishing national growth. An examination of 
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the rate of increase of twenty-two American churches 
for the period from 1906 to 1926 shows that seventeen de- 
nominations made larger gains in membership than did 
the Congregational Church. In other words, Congrega- 
tionalism was ranked eighteenth in its rate of increase. 
Only four national denominations reported a smaller 
growth.'* 

What is this church polity which has proved less at- 
tractive in the United States than many other faiths? 
Its rock is the Cambridge Platform of Church Discipline, 
first formulated by Massachusetts ministers in 1648. All 
essential principles for church government are found in 
the New Testament, either in the form of express statutes, 
or inferred from the lives of the Apostles. “It is not left 
in the power of men, officers, Churches, or any state 
in the world, to add, diminish, or alter anything in the 
least measure therein.”!® The essential qualification for 
church membership is individual piety, determined by 
examination. All ecclesiastical power is vested in the 
local church, and it is required that members peacefully 
and cheerfully submit to its discipline. Such, in essence, 
is the gospel, aged two hundred years in Puritanism, 
which the Band carried afoot, on horseback, and in ca- 
noes over a western country more interested in religious 
individualism than in ecclesiastical regimentation. And 
such seems to be the heart of contemporary Congrega- 
tionalism. 

The Band’s pious crusade to reclaim what one mis- 
sionary called a frontier Sodom and Gomorrah has cast 
them in the role of Congregational heroes. Trained in 
the classics, schooled in Artistotelian logic, disciplined 
by Puritan morality, and conditioned by a Federalist 
aristocracy, their conception of the good life has been re- 
ceived less enthusiastically in Iowa and elsewhere than 
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the easy-going, fervent, Jacksonian ideology of Peter 
Cartwright’s emotional brethren. 

Salter, laboring hard to make his creed attractive to 
Burlingtonians, was not able permantly to inculcate many 
of the reforms which his Church sponsored. Prohibition, 
one of the Band’s great social reforms, was tried by the 
nation and discarded. Dancing, always frowned upon by 
the Band, now occupies an almost unchallenged place 
in social life. The Sabbath seems to have grown increas- 
ingly more secular, rather than sacred. Men today travel 
on Sunday, play golf, and enjoy picnics, card playing, 
and moving pictures. Modernity seems to have been 
stronger than Puritanism. 

Salter’s ministry, however, as that of the Andover 
Band, must not be evaluated entirely by the standard 
of numbers or by contemporary social mores. Within 
his parish realm he was king. His church was one of the 
largest and most prominent in Burlington. Although he 
was not a gifted preacher and never a polished pulpit 
orator, his sermons were substantial, honest interpreta- 
tions of a creed which has contributed much to American 
theology. He wrote carefully, drawing upon the classics 
and history for his illustrations. Not confining himself 
to theological subjects, he discussed world news, politics, 
and civic affairs. That he was cautious, conservative, and 
formal few will deny. His lack of humor handicapped 
him in his social relations. Yet he was friendly, sym- 
pathetic, and approachable. Children especially felt drawn 
to him. Impartial and sincere, he frequently settled fam- 
ily and civic disputes without offense to either party. The 
ability to do that is a rare gift. 

Later life found Salter tolerant and cordial toward 
many of the theologies which he had castigated in his 
youth. 
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His own dogma expanded and became more pow- 
erful because of the liberality which he infused into it. 
To him there was no such institution as The Congrega- 
tional Church; there were only Congregational churches. 
“He was not therefore,” said one clergyman, “a church- 
man in the big and broad sense of the word.”!® Yet those 
who knew Salter best will deny this assertion, maintain- 
ing that he was a churchman in the finest sense, if for no 
other reason than that he relegated organization into a 
subordinate place and made prominent the local church 
with its power resting in a dignified and democratic man- 
ner in the hands of the congregation. 

Burlington’s first citizen was not content to remain 
merely a parish pastor, important as is such a post. Not 
only did he carry on church duties for nearly seventy 
years, but he also became one of Iowa’s chief historiog- 
raphers. He labored long hours at his desk. His works, 
the life of Grimes, the history of Iowa, and the letters of 
Henry Dodge, mark him as an historian of care and in- 
sight. His Sixty Years are dignified essays drawn from 
the experiences of a graceful life. Finally, Salter en- 
deared himself to generations of Burlingtonians. His 
long life, although not always a triumphal procession, 
terminated among neighbors who had elevated the old 
man almost to sainthood. 

Salter was pointed out to children as the man with 
whom Iowa grew up. It might be said that his life was 
a biography of the nineteenth century. Born in the stage- 
coach era, he died in the age of aircraft. His eyes had 
read by candle, gas and electricity. He had lived through 
the terms of twenty-two presidents—from James Mon- 
roe to William Taft—and he had known the tribulations 
of the Mexican, Civil, and Spanish-American wars. He 
witnessed the end of the frontier. Only two states, New 
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Mexico and Arizona, were to enter the Union after his 
death. The population of the United States had increased 
by eighty-two millions during his life. Hidden in these 
figures lies the story of the nation’s progress and expan- 
sion. A discerning eye finds here the building of the Erie 
Canal, the settlement of Illinois, the migrations of the cov- 
ered wagon, the rush to gold and silver fields, the estab- 
lishing of the cattlemen’s frontier, and the final triumph 
of city over farm life. 

Salter might also have charted his life by the pro- 
gress of American inventive genius. He was a member of 
that generation which first saw the use of many tech- 
niques, machines, and luxuries which later Americans 
enjoyed as a matter of course. The reaper, typewriter, 
sewing machine, steam shovel, rotary-type printing press, 
and adding machine all brought exclamations from Sal- 
ter’s America. 

But in old age, modernity offered Salter less than 
did the past, and he died approving the tie-wig school in 
both theology and literature, Although he lived into the 
twentieth century, he was not of it. 

His influence, however, continued. At a memorial 
service held a few months after his death, Dr. Frank N. 
White spoke of him as “spiritual-minded,” as guileless, 
and as the “superlatively imperial personality” of the 
community, “Strong men,” said White, “felt stronger as 
he drew near, weak men found themselves reinforced, 
burdens grew strangely bearable, and the overhanging 
cloud was diffused with light. Who shall tell—as a single 
item in his varied ministry—the untold and untellable 
comfort he brought in more than six decades of service, 
as he prayed with the sick and the dying, as he drew 
stricken hearts in comradeship with the Comforter and 
as he spoke tender words of appreciation and solace over 
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the dead? He had the freedom of a thousand homes. 
Doors opened to his touch as they open to the sunshine, 
the breezes and the fragrance of June. Men touched him 
and went back to work with quickened consciences, high- 
er ideals, and fresh quotas of courage; women breathed 
his atmosphere and took up the common task to find it 
transfigured with a holy light; boys and girls yielded 
themselves glad captives to his great heart of love. Thus 
he won—albeit he did not set out to win—his kingship.”?7 

Two years later the Annals of Iowa devoted an en- 
tire issue to an appreciation of Salter written by the 
Reverend James L. Hill, son of the Reverend J. J. Hill, 
of the Iowa Band.!® In 1913, a tablet was erected in the 
Historical Department to the memory of seven Burling- 
ton pioneers—William Salter, pioneer preacher; George 
Temple, merchant and later postmaster; William B. Rem- 
ey, merchant and office-holder; Bernhart Henn, Con- 
gressman and banker; Anthony W. Carpenter, pioneer 
jeweler and watch-repairer, and William F. Coolbaugh, 
frontier general storekeeper and banker. When the Hon- 
orable Thomas Hedge made the dedication address, he 
said of Salter, “He followed his Master never afar off, 
so seeing and doing His will in the ‘daily round and com- 
mon task’ that his example came to be our approved ex- 
position of the Sermon on the Mount.’’!® 

In 1915, a large photograph of Salter, “for more than 
three score years, the beloved pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church, and a revered Burlingtonian, properly 
called ‘Iowa’s first private citizen,””*? was presented to 
the grade school named in his honor. He was affection- 
ately remembered as one who made and recorded Iowa 
history, whose life was an example of Christian benevo- 
lence, and whose flock was not a church but a state. At 
Iowa City, a decade later, Congregationalists dedicated 
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the William Salter Memorial House for the use of uni- 
versity students.”! Not too far distant stood Old Capitol, 
symbolic of the strength, simplicity, and dignity of pi- 
oneer Iowa, 
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AUTHOR'S NOTES 


CHAPTER I. 
GENERATIONS OF MARINERS 


1 The information, unless otherwise specified, in this chapter was 
gleaned from the results of John Matthew’s researches. Matthews, 
a professional genealogist of London, England, was commissioned 
by members of the Salter family, and reported his findings in a 
series of letters from 1903 to 1913. The Manuscript Notes of William 
Salter, together with many documents relating to the Ewen and 
Fernald families, were also used. 

2 John Rodgers Jewitt, A Journal Kept at Nootka Sound, by John 
R. Jewitt. One of the Surviving Crew of the Ship Boston, of Boston, 
John Salter, Commander, who was Massacred on 22nd of March 
1803. Interspersed with some account of the natives, their manners, 
and customs. Boston. Printed for the author. 1807. Another slightly 
different edition: A Narrative of the Adventures and Sufferings of 
John R. Jewitt; Only Survivor of the Crew of the Ship Boston, 
during a Captivity of nearly Three Years among the Savages of 
Nootka Sound: with an Account of the Manners, Mode of Living, 
and Religious Opinions of the Natives. Embellished with a plate, 
representing the ship in possession of the savages. Middletown, 
Conn. Printed by S. Richards, 1815. In 1931, C. E. Goodspeed & Co., 
of Boston, reprinted the 1807 edition under the title: A Journal 
Kept at Nootka Sound by John R. Jewitt. 

3 Letter of Etha L. Sargeant, Office of the Secretary of State, 
New Hampshire, October 14, 1912, to William M. Salter, Silver 
Lake, New Hampshire. 

4 Letter of Sargeant to Salter, September 16, 1912. 

5 Letter of Sargeant to Salter, August 17, 1912. 

6 William Frost Salter’s Manuscript Journal, 1829—. He was the 
father of William Salter. 

‘Letter of A. Scott, secretary, Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 
London, England, February 4, 1932, to the author. Here are given 
the particulars of the Mary and Harriet, which was first entered in 
Lloyd’s Register Book for 1828. Name and rig: Ship “Mary & 
Harriet;” Master’s name: W. Barstow; Tonnage 396; Built at 
Portsmouth, America, in 1827; Owners: Captain & Co. (A); Draught 
of water when loaded: 16 feet; Destined voyage: Liverpool to New 
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York; Character A2. The (A) after the Owner’s name signifies 
that they were American nationals. In 1832 the Owners were 
shown as Salter & Co. (A). Later, the name Holmes appeared as 
that of Master and Owner. No port of registry was given at that 
time, but the destined voyage was stated to be Liverpool to Ham- 
burg. In the 1842 Register Book the vessel was definitely posted 
LOST. 

8 William Frost Salter’s Manuscript Journal, 1829—. 

9 Ibid., Manuscript Journal, 1835-1839. 

10 Information concerning the Ewen family in America, unless 
otherwise specified, is taken from Mehitable Ewen, Manuscript 
Genealogy, 1725-1852. 

11 Letter of Joseph Ewen, Aberdeen, Scotland, September 30, 
1789, to Alexander Ewen, Portsmouth, America. 

12 Letter of Joseph Ewen to Alexander Ewen, February 4, 1794. 

13 Ibid, 

14Mary Ewen Salter, Manuscript Chae and Notes, 1833-1849. 
She was William Salter’s mother. 

15 Frances Maria, born on May 21, 1823; John Ewen, on January 
27, 1825; and Charles, on April 30, 1827. 

16 James Boardman, America and the Americans, 22. 

17 Ibid., 9 

18 Burlington Hawk-Eye, November 19, 1907. 

19 Letter of Mary Ewen Salter, New York City, May 7, 182-, to 
Miss Mehitable Ewen, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

20 From the original certificate. 

21 From the original certificate. 

22See Philip D. Jordan, “William Salter—Philomethian,” in 
Annals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, April 1932, 295-312. 

23 From the original manuscript. 

24 From a letter, signed by Theodore Frehlinghuysen, Chancellor, 
under date of April 24, 1840. “Mr. William Salter of the senior class 
in the University having in purpose to take charge of an academy, 
I take pleasure in recommending him as well qualified for such 
duty. His high standing in his class for scholarship, his correct de- 
portment and exemplary conduct in the institution, fully entitle 
him to esteem and confidence.” 

25Information concerning Salter’s student life at the Union 
Theological Seminary is gleaned from his manuscript notes, his 
Student’s Bible, and his Index Rerum. No records were kept by the 
registrar at the Seminary during Salter’s time there. 
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26 From the manuscript. 

“7 New York Evening Post, October 31, 1837, 

28 Ibid., November 1, 1837. 

29 Allan Nevins (ed.), The Diary of Philip Hone, I, 280. 

30W. P. Trent and George S. Hellman (eds.), The Journals of 
Washington Irving, III, 113. 

81 New York Morning Herald, April 24, 1838. 

32See John A. Hull, Census of Iowa for 1880, for comparative 
figures. 

CHAPTER II, 


THE PROMISED LAND 


1 Letter of the Reverend Owen H. Gates, librarian at Andover 
Theological Seminary, Cambridge, Mass., February 26, 1932, to 
the author. 

2There was little variation in the work of senior students. The 
course was prescribed, and formal matriculation, names in the 
catalogue, and graduation records constitute all the records kept 
during the period Salter was a student. 

3R, E. Thompson, A History of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, 70-71. 

4 Catalogue of the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., Jan- 
uary, 1845. 

5 Alden B. Robbins (February 18, 1817-December 27, 1896), born 
at Salem, Mass., came to Iowa with the Band, and preached at 
Muscatine from 1843 to 1896. 

8 Harvey Adams (January 16, 1818-September 23, 1896), born at 
Alstead, N. H., came to Iowa with the Band, preached at Farming- 
ton and Council Bluffs, returned to Farmington, went to New 
Hampton, and later Bowen’s Prairie, where his active ministry 
closed in 1882... 

‘Ephraim Adams (February 21, 1818-November 30, 1907), born 
at New Ipswich, N. H., came to Iowa with the Band, preached at 
Mt. Pleasant for one year; supplied in Burlington in July, 1844, 
when Horace Hutchinson returned East to be married; went to 
Davenport, where he remained eleven years and where he assisted 
in founding Iowa College; removed to Decorah, where he preached 
for fifteen years. For the following ten years he was superinten- 
dent of the American Home Missionary Society, the first year for 
the northern part of Iowa and later for the entire state, with 
headquarters in Waterloo. He was pastor at Eldora for six years 
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and then moved to Ann Arbor, Mich., for a year. In 1889, he re- 
turned to Waterloo. 

8 Benjamin A. Spaulding (June 20, 1815-March 31, 1867), born 
at Billerica, Mass., came to Iowa with the Band, settling near 
Agency, Oskaloosa, Eddyville, and Ottumwa. Was missionary at 
large for several years. In April, 1851, he was called to Ottumwa, 
where he preached for twelve years. Later, his health failing, he 
removed to Eau Claire, Wis., for a year, and then returned to 
Ottumwa as superintendent of schools for Wapello County. He 
was the second of the Band to die. 

9 Horace Hutchinson (August 10, 1817-March 7, 1846), born at 
Sutton, Mass., came to Iowa with the Band, and preached at Bur- 
lington until his death. He was the first of the Band to die. 

10Fdwin B. Turner (October 2, 1812-July 6, 1895), born at 
Great Barrington, Mass.; attended Illinois College, Jacksonville; 
came to Iowa with the Band; preached at Cascade, Colesburg, and 
Yankee Settlement, 1843-1854; at Morris, Ill, from 1855 to 1864; 
and was missionary superintendent in Missouri from 1864 to 1876. 

11 William Salter, Manuscript Funeral Sermon for E. B. Turner, 
July, 1895. 

12 Ebenezer Alden (August 1819-January 4, 1899), born at Ran- 
dolph, Mass.; attended Randolph Academy; was graduated from 
Amherst; came to Iowa with the Band; preached at Tipton from 
1843 to 1848, when he returned to New England, where he filled 
several pulpits; and in 1850 he became pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Marshfield, Mass. 

13 James J. Hill (May 29, 1815-October 29, 1870), born at Phipps- 
burg, Maine; came to Iowa in 1844, after settling the estate of his 
father; preached at Garnavillo and surrounding country in Clay- 
ton County; later preached at Indiantown, Green Mountain, Genoa 
Bluffs, and Fayette; also preached at Albany and Savannah, IIL, 
and at Hutchinson, Minn. From 1865 to 1868 he was agent for the 
American Home Missionary Society in Iowa, Kansas, and Minne- 
sota. 

14Erastus Ripley (March 15, 1815-February 21, 1870), born at 
Coventry, Conn.; was graduated from Union College and attended 
Union Theological Seminary; came to Iowa in 1844; preached at 
Bentonsport and was ordained there April, 1845; was professor of 
ancient languages at Iowa College from 1848 to 1849, when he re- 
turned to Connecticut to open a school for young ladies. 

15 Daniel Lane (March, 1813-April 3, 1890), was born at Leeds, 
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Me.; was graduated from Bowdoin College in 1838; taught at 
North Yarmouth Seminary; came to Iowa with the Band; preached 
at Keosauqua for ten years; for five years taught mental and 
moral science in Iowa College; was pastor four years at Eddyville 
and six years at Belle Plaine; in 1882 he returned to Maine, where 
he died. 

16 Asa Turner (June 11, 1799-December 13, 1885), born at Tem- 
pleton, Mass.; was graduated from Yale in 1827 and attended Yale 
Theological Seminary; came West in the autumn of 1830; was in- 
strumental in bringing the Andover Band to Iowa. See George F. 
Magoun, Asa Turner and His Times, for an exhaustive biographical 
interpretation. 

17 William Salter, Manuscript Notes. 

18 Magoun, op. cit., 170. 

19 Ephraim Adams, The Iowa Band, 2nd ed., 11. 

“0 Truman O. Douglass, The Pilgrims of Iowa, 55. 

21 William Salter, Manuscript Funeral Sermon for E. B. Turner, 
July, 1895. 

22 William Salter, Manuscript Diary. Publication of this ia 
entitled “William Salter’s ‘My Ministry in Iowa, 1843- 1846,” ap- 
peared in Annals of Iowa for January, April, and July, 1935. 

23 Order of Exercises at the Thirty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Theological Seminary, Andover, Sept. 6, 1843. 

°4The hymn was printed in the commencement program. 


Where through broad lands of green and gold, 
_ The Western rivers roll their waves,— 

Before another year is told, 

We find our homes,—perhaps our graves: 
Or, through the ocean’s storm and foam, 

In earnest musings, borne afar, 
We leave the lights that gild our home, 

And follow Bethlehem’s guiding star; 
Oh, children of our holy sires, 

Watch o’er the Church they planted here, 
And watch the ancient altar fires, 

And kindle flames as pure, as clear. 


In tears we sow our precious seed, 
In hope that Thou the toil wilt bless, 
And, in our hours of saddest need, 
Impart a thought of happiness,— 
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Of peace, that keeps the anxious mind, 
When stern and thorny paths are trod, 

Firm and unbroken, though resigned, 
Gentle and mild, yet strong for God. 


Though from our fondest dreams we part, 
Though hope be dead, and life be chill,— 
Still let thy love constrain the heart, 
Thy presence,—be it with us still! 


And when, away from home and friend, 

In death’s sweet shades we seek release, 
Thou—Thou wilt o’er our pillows bend, 

And Thine own lips will whisper—Peace. 


25 Adams, op. cit., 26. 

26 William Salter, Manuscript Notes. 

27 Buffalo Gazette, October 10, 1843. 

28 William Salter, Sixty Years, 237-238. 

29 James Mackay, The True Emigrant’s Guide, New York, 1844, 
114-115. 

30 John Lewis Peyton, who, in 1848, took an extended western 
tour, visiting Wisconsin, Missouri, Illinois, Michigan, and West 
Canada. Quoted in Bessie Louise Pierce (ed.), As Others See 
Chicago, 100. 

31 Ibid., 83. 

82 Fredrika Bremer, The Homes of the New World, I, 605. 

33 Other descriptions of Chicago may be found in Mabel Mc- 
Ilvaine, Reminiscences of Chicago During the Forties and Fifties, 
and Milo M. Quaife, Pictures of Chicago One Hundred Years Ago. 

34 Reverend Charles E. Brown, Personal Recollections, 1813-1893, 
19. 

35 Milo M. Quaife, Chicago’s Highways Old and New, 155. 

36 Ibid., from illustration facing p. 160. 

37 Tbid., 141. 

38 Reverend James L. Scott, A Journal of a Missionary Tour 
Through ... Iowa, Wiskonsin and Michigan, 117. 

39 Adams, op. cit., 32. 

40 The following description of Burlington is culled from county 
histories, newspaper accounts, and personal narratives. 

41 Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee, I, 144. 

42 Hawk-Eye and Iowa Patriot, Burlington, May 28, 1840. 
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48 Western Historical Company, History of Des Moines County, 
534. 

44This and subsequent information is gleaned from William 
Salter, Manuscript Diary, 1843-1846. 

45 Acts 20:28. Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all 
the flock, over which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to 
feed the church of God, which he hath purchased with his own 
blood. 

46 John B. Newhall, Sketches of Iowa, New York, 1841. Jesse 
Williams, A Description of the United States Land in Iowa, New 
York, 1840, also was frequently consulted by settlers. 

47 William Salter, Sixty Years, 262. 


CHAPTER. III. 
THE SADDLE YEARS 


1 Material for this chapter, unless otherwise indicated, is taken 
from William Salter’s Manuscript Diary, Publication of this diary 
entitled “William Salter’s ‘My Ministry in Iowa, 1843-1846,’” ap- 
peared in Annals of Iowa for January, April, and July, 1935. 

* Letter of George Salter, Kirkwood, Missouri, February 25, 1935, 
to the author. The height given above is approximate. At the time 
of Salter’s death, he “stooped quite badly, and height was reduced 
possibly from 2 to 3 inches.” 

3 Contemporary daguerreotypes do indicate a long, somewhat 
oval-shaped face with high cheek bones, although Mr. George 
Salter does not remember these features of his father in his later 
years. It must be remembered that the rather full whiskers which 
Salter wore in later life gave his face a somewhat more rounded 
appearance. 

4 Burlington Hawk-Eye, August 16, 1910. 

5 Reproductions of daguerreotypes, photographs, and sketches 
may be found in the following: William Salter, Sixty Years, facing 
page 278; Annals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. XIX, No. 4, April, 
1934, facing page 243; ibid., Vol. IX, No. 8, January, 1911, facing 
page 961; The Congregationalist and Christian World, August 27, 
1910; The Christian Endeavor World, October 13, 1910; The Home 
Missionary, June, 1903; the Chicago Record, November 13, 1903; 
Des Moines Evening Tribune, August 15, 1910; Burlington Hawk- 
Eye, November 17, 1901; December 4, 1904; June 15, 22, 1913; Bur- 
lington Gazette, November 18, 1901; March 4, 1905. An oil portrait 
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of Salter hangs in the art gallery of the Historical, Memorial, and 
Art Department of Iowa, Des Moines. Photographs of the mem- 
bers of the Iowa Band may be found in Douglass, The Pilgrims of 
Iowa, facing page 51. A memorial window, honoring the Band, is in 
the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, New York. 

6 William Salter’s first quarterly report to the American Home 
Missionary Society, New York City, February 5, 1844. The originals 
were loaned to the author by the Hammond Library, Chicago 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. 

7 Minutes of the General Association of Congregational Chanckes 
and Ministers of the State of Iowa from 1840 to 1855 inclusive .. . 
With such Statistics and Reports as are Attainable, 23-26. 

8 Ibid., 22. 

9 John B. Newhall, Sketches of Iowa, 128. 

10 Louis Pelzer, “Iowa City—Miniature Frontier of the Forties,” 
in the Iowa Journal of dail and Politics, Vol. XXIX, No. 1, 
January 1931. 

11 Philip D. Jordan, “Philip Bevan—Minor Poet of Ohio,” in the 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, Vol. XL, No. 2, 
April 1931. 

12 Lowell Mason, Little ae for Little Singers, New York, 1840. 

18 The letters written by William Salter’s family number several 
hundred. 

14 After Salter’s return to New York his diary entries are sup- 
plemented by a long series of charming letters to Mary Ann 
Mackintire, No. 7 Union Street, Charlestown, Mass. The author 
edited and published these in the Annals of Iowa, Third Series, 
Vol. XIX, Nos. 4, 5, 6, for April, July, and October, 1934. 

15 The Home Missionary, Vol. XVII, No. 1, May 1844, 10-11. 

16 Ibid., 12. 

17 Ibid., Vol. XVII, No. 4, August 1844, 81. 

18 Ibid., Vol. XVII, No. 11, March 1845, 252. 

19 Ibid., Vol. XVII, No. 3, July 1845, 70. 

20 From the original petition. 

21 Douglass, The Pilgrims of Iowa, 50. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CALL OF DESTINY 
1 Letter of Harvey Adams, Farmington, lowa, March 2, 1846, to 
William Salter (care of J. G. Edwards), Burlington, Iowa. 
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2, The following information, unless otherwise indicated, is 
from the letters of William Salter to Mary Ann Mackintire, 1845- 
1846. Many of these letters, but not all, have been edited and pub- 
lished by the author in the Annals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. XIX, 
Nos. 4-6, April to October 1934 inclusive. 

3 Philip D. Jordan, “Notes on the Salter-Shackford Correspon- 
dence,” in the Annals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. XVIII, No. 6, 
October 1932. 

4Mary Ann Mackintire, New York City, February 14, 1846, to 
William Salter, Maquoketa. 

°Eliab Parker Mackintire, Boston, February 14, 1846, to Mary 
Ann Mackintire, 145 Amos Street, New York City. 

6 Joseph Jefferson, The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson, 25. 

* William Salter, Sixty Years, p. iii, for a copy of the call signed 
by William H. Starr, Albert S. Shackford, and S. S. Ransom. Here 
also is the recommendation of Dr. Milton Badger, of the American 
Home Missionary Society, to Salter. 

8The complete text follows. It is written under date of Maquo- 
keta, Iowa, March 25, 1846, and addressed to Mr. Henry W. Starr, 
Mr. A. S. Shackford, and Dr. S. S. Ransom, and reads: “Gentlemen: 
Yours of the 16th. inst. inviting me in behalf of the Congregational 
Church & Society in Burlington to become their Pastor has en- 
gaged my serious attention. Relying on the blessing of God I 
accept your invitation, and shall endeavor to commence the public 
labor of my ministry among you on the second Sabbath in April 
(if the Lord will). I am painfully conscious of my insufficiency 
to meet the solemn responsibilities to which your invitation calls 
me. And I could not assume them did I not feel assured of the 
prayers of the church in my behalf and trust in the promised aid 
of her Great Head. I desire then to be remembered in the prayers 
of the Church so when I come with you I may come in the fulness 
of the blessings of the Gospel of Christ. I am with very great 
respect, Your obedient servant in the Gospel, 

William Salter” 

9 From the original. 

10 William Salter, “A Sermon in Reference to the Death of J. 
Gardiner Edwards,” Preached August 10, 1851, in the Congrega- 
tional Church, Burlington, Iowa. Also, Philip D. Jordan, “The Life 
and Works of James Gardiner Edwards,” in the Journal of the 
Illinois State Historical Society, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, October, 1930. 

11 William Salter, “A Pioneer Woman of Illinois and Iowa—In 
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Memoriam, Mrs. Eleanor T. Broadwell, 1804-1886.” Published by 
the Church. Love’s Book Store, Burlington, Iowa, 1887. 

12 Burlington Hawk-Eye, January 22, 1846. 

13 Ibid., April 23, 1846. 

14 Jbid., April 23, 1846. 

15 Ibid., April 23, 1846. 

16 Burlington Tri-Weekly Telegraph, July 9, 1846. 

17 Minutes of the General Association of Congregational Churches 
and Ministers .. . of Iowa, 1840-1855, 34-41. 

18 Mary Ann Mackintire’s school letters, diaries, account books, 
and notebooks have been consulted. See also William Salter, “In 
Memoriam—Mary A. Salter,” Burlington, 1893. 


CHAPTER V. 
BUILDING THE BURLINGTON PARISH 

1 Burlington Hawk-Eye, December 31, 1846. 

2 Ibid., January 7, 1847. 

3 Isaiah 2:3. 

4¥From the manuscript sermon. 

5 Letter of William Salter to the American Home Missionary 
Society, July 12, 1846. The original is in the Hammond Library, 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

6 From the manuscript book in which William Salter recorded 
weddings and funerals. 

7 Letter of William Salter to the American Home Missionary 
Society, October 19, 1846, and also of March 8, 1847. The originals 
are in the Hammond Library, Chicago Theological Seminary. 

8 This poem originally appeared in James G. Edwards’s Western 
Observor, July 10, 1830. 

9 Undated manuscript note among the Salter papers. 

10 Territorial Gazette and Burlington Advertiser, May 17, 1845. 

11 Burlington Gazette, July 16, 1845. 

12 Edward Bonney, Banditti of the Prairie, gives a full account 
of the crime. 

13 Letter of William Salter to the American Home Missionary 
Society, January 17, 1848. The original is in the Hammond Li- 
brary, Chicago Theological Seminary. 

14 Letter of Salter to the American Home Missionary Society, 
October 16, 1848. 

15 Letter of Salter to the American Home Missionary Society, 
October 16, 1848. 
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16 See Esther Bienhoff (ed.), “The Diary of Heinrich Egge, A 
German Immigrant,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. 
XVI, No. 1, June 1930. 

17 Letter of William Salter to the American Home Missionary 
Society, July 26, 1847. The original is in the Hammond Library, 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

18 Minutes of the General Association of Congregational Churches 
and Ministers ... 1840 to 1855 Inclusive, 77-79. 

19 Letter of Eliab P. Mackintire, Boston, March 16, 1850, to 
William Salter. See also Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
Vol. XXXVIII, No. 9, September 1934, 740. 

20 Information concerning the parish debt is found, unless other- 
wise specified, in the letters of Eliab P. Mackintire. . 

21 Western Historical Company, History of Des Moines County, 
481-482. 

22'The following information is gleaned from the manuscript 
pages of William Salter’s account books for the period indicated. 

23 Letter of Eliab P. Mackintire, Boston, October 27, 1846, to 
William Salter. See also the Bulletin of the New York Public Li- 
brary, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 7, July 1934, 535. 

24 From the account book for 1848. 

25 Burlington Hawk-Eye, November 3, 1848. 

*6 Western Historical Company, op. cit., 529. 

27 Quoted in Milo M. Quaife, Chicago’s Highways Old and New, 
156. 

28 The exact title is: Lives of the Chief Fathers of New England, 
6 vols. Published by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, 
1846-1849, 

29 Daniel Neal, The History of the Puritans, or Protestant Non- 
conformists. There were several editions. Perhaps Salter received 
the Harper edition of 1844. 

30 Joseph Tracy, History of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, Compiled chiefly from the published and 
unpublished documents of the board by Joseph Tracy, Worcester, 
1840. 

31 Soubriquet for Burlington. 

32 Letter of Eliab P. Mackintire, Boston, February 25, 1848, to 
William Salter. See the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
Vol, XXXVI, No. 9, September 1934, 724. | 

33 Burlington Hawk-Eye, August 10, 1848. 

34 Ibid., November 25, 1847. 
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35 Burlington Tri-Weekly Telegraph, July 4, 1850. 

36 Ibid., June 18, 1850. 

37 See the Burlington Hawk-Eye for September 21; October 5, 
19; November 16; and December 28, 1848. 

38 From the original telegram. 

39 Letter of William Salter, Burlington, October 2, 1849, to Ben- 
jamin Salter. 

40 Letter of Eliab P. Mackintire, Charlestown, Mass., February 
2, 1852, to William Salter. 

41 Daniel J. Cobb, The Medical Botanist, 97, 105. 

42 From the original prescription. 


CHAPTER VI. 
YEARS OF GROWTH 

1 Letter of Eliab P. Mackintire, Charlestown, Mass., May 13, 1850, 
to William Salter. 

2Letter of Mackintire to Salter, April 2, 1850. 

3 Minutes of the General Association of Congregational Churches 
and Ministers ... 1840 to 1855 Inclusive, 61. 

4 Tbid., 102. : 

5Dan E. Clark, “The Westward Movement in the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley During the Fifties,” in Proceedings of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association, Vol. VU, 1913-1914, 215. 

6 Carl L. Becker, Everyman His Own Historian, 17. 

7See William J. Petersen, “Population Advance to the Upper 
Mississippi Valley,” in the Iowa Journal of History and Politics, 
Vol. XXXII, No. 4, October 1934. 

8 Burlington Hawk-Eye, July 30, 1859. 

9 Ibid., May 10, 1859. 

10 Ibid., May 10, 1859. 

11 Tbid., May 17, 1859. 

12 Quoted in N. Howe Parker, Iowa as It Is in 1857, 55-57. 

13 Quoted in N. Howe Parker, Iowa as It Is in 1855, 58. 

14 Ibid., 79-80. 

15 George F. Magoun, Asa Turner and His Times, 242. 

16 Truman O. Douglass, The Pilgrims of Iowa, 84. 

17 Tbid., 85. 

18 Minutes of the General Association of Congregational Churches 
and Ministers ... 1840 to 1855 Inclusive, 61. 

19 Letter of Eliab P. Mackintire, Charlestown, Mass., March 25, 
1854, to William Salter. 
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20 Franc B. Wilkie, Davenport—Past and Present, 301. 

21A Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Iowa College for 
the Academical Year: 1850-1, 8-10 

22 Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Iowa College for the 
Academic Year 1852-3, 10. 

23 Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Iowa College for the 
Academic Year 1853-4, 5. 

24Letter of Eliab P. Mackintire, Charlestown, Mass., February 
21, 1848, to William Salter. 

25 J, Irving Manait, “A New England College in the West,” re- 
printed from the New England Historical Magazine for June, 1898. 

26 Addresses and Discourse at the Inauguration of the Rev. George 
F. Magoun, A. M. as President of Iowa College, July 19, 1865. This 
pamphlet also contains an historical sketch of the college. 

27 Allan Nevins, (ed.), The Diary of Philip Hone, I, 67. 

28 Ibid., 69. 

29 Ibid., 874. 

30 Undated clipping from the New York Sun. 

31 The Iowa Patriot, July 4, 1839. 

32 Burlington Tri-Weekly Telegraph, July 6, 1850. 

33 Ibid., July 6, 1850. 

84 Burlington Hawk-Eye, July 25, 1850. 

35 Ibid., August 1, 1850. 

36 Undated clipping from the New York Sun. 

37 From an undated letter of William Frost Salter. 

38 William Salter, A Sermon With Reference to the Death ie & 
Gardiner Edwards, 18. 


CHAPTER VI. 
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1 Burlington Tri-Weekly Hawk-Eye, May 30, 1855, et seq. 
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3 From William Salter’s chart of his garden. 

4 Letter of William Mackintire Salter, Burlington, August 2, 1860, 
to Mrs. William Salter, then visiting in Charlestown, Mass. 

5 Letter of Eliab P. Mackintire, Charlestown, Mass., January 15, 
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6 Congregational Church Record Book, a manuscript history and 
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1838 to 1900. See the entry under date of January 13, 1848. The 
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original in possession of the First Congregational Church, Bur- 
lington, Iowa. - 

7 Ibid., November 11, 1847; October 13, 1859; June 2, 1862. 

8 Ibid., February 27, 1851; March 6, 1851; March 13, 1851. 

9 Ibid., January 8, 1863. 

10 Tbid., May 22, 1851; May 29, 1851. 

11From William Salter’s manuscript account book for 1860. A 
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12Letter of Mrs. William Salter, Charlestown, Mass., July 24, 
1860, to her oldest son, William Mackintire Salter. 

13 From William Salter’s manuscript notes. 

14 Letter of William Salter, London, England, August 5, 1860, to 
Mrs. Salter. 

15 Letter of William Salter, Edinburgh, Scotland, August 16, 1860, 
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16 Letter of William Salter, Leiden, Holland, August 25, 1860, to 
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18 Letter of William Salter, Lake Como, Italy, September 2, 1860, 
to Mrs. Salter. 

19 Letter of William Salter, Rome, Italy, September 12, 1860, to 
his oldest son, William Mackintire Salter. 

20 This information is gleaned from entries in William Salter’s 
diary for 1860. 

21 William Salter, The Death of a Soldier of the Republic, A 
Sermon Preached at Ottumwa, Iowa, May 18, 1862, With Refer- 
ence to the Death of Captain Charles Chase Cloutman. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
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tory and Politics, Vol. XXXII, No. 2, April, 1935. 

2 Allan Nevins, (ed.), The Diary of Philip Hone, I, 248. 
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Commission. : 
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Tabor College, 12. 
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18 J] Chronicles 14:2-4. See the Oskaloosa Herald, December 24, 
1885. 
19 Undated clippings from the Burlington Hawk-Eye. 

20 Psalms 50:9-10: I have preached righteousness in the great 
congregation. I have not refrained my lips, O Lord, thou knowest. 

21 William Salter, Forty Years’ Ministry, 5-6. 

22 Quoted in Forty Years’ Ministry, 13. 

23 Ibid., 14. 

24 William Mackintire Salter, Nietzsche the Thinker, New York, 
1917. 

25 William Salter, Augustus C. Dodge—Senator of the United 
States, reprinted from the Iowa Historical Record, January 1887. 

26 William Salter, The Rights of Labor and Property; Their Fun- 
damental Importance in American Society. Monmouth, IMlinois. 
1887. 

27 Matthew 10:10. 

28 William Salter, The Rights of Labor and Property, 8. 

29 Tbid., 14-15. 

30 Ibid., 16. 

31 From the manuscript notebooks. 

32 From his manuscript record book. 

33 Burlington Saturday Evening Post, September 14, 1889. 

34 Ibid., September 14, 1839. 

35 From Daisy Bell, one of the most popular songs of the nineties. 

36 Burlington Hawk-Eye, April 5, 1891. 

37 This resolution was signed by J. W. Gilbert, Robert Donahue, 
Thomas Hedge, and Luke Palmer, Jr. 

38 Burlington Hawk-Eye, April 10, 1891. 

39 William Salter, In Memoriam—Mary A. Salter, 20-21. 

40 Burlington Hawk-Eye, April 14, 1896. 

4177 Timothy 15: 24. 

42 William Salter, Address to the Sunday School Children. 

43 Tbid. 

44 Burlington Hawk-Eye, August 2, 1898. 

45 Ibid., November 22, 1898. 

46 Ibid., September 23, 1898. 

47 Des Moines Leader, May 18, 1899. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE END OF THE FRONTIER 
1 Sioux City Journal, February 9, 1902. 
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2 William Salter, The Life of James W. Grimes, 14. 

3 Quoted in Mark Sullivan, Our Times, The Turn of the Century, 
I, 6. 

#F, P. Dunne, Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War, 172-173. 

5 Many books from William Salter’s library were given to the 
Burlington Free Public Library, where they were seen by the 
author. 

§ Burlington Hawk-Eye, December 20, 1901. 

7 Burlington Gazette, November 18, 1901. 

8 Burlington Hawk-Eye, July 1, 1900. 

9 William Salter, William Pepperrell, Address at the Fifth Annual 
Reunion of the Pepperrell Association, and Journal of American 
History, Volume IV, No. 2, Second Quarter 1910, 250. 

10 Bessie Louise Pierce (ed.), As Others See Chicago, 395-396. 

11 Iowa College Circulars, 125-126. 

12 Des Moines Daily Capital, November 24, 1902. 

13 William Salter (ed.), “The Eastern Border of Iowa in 1823,” 
in Annals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. V, 601, January 1903. 

14 William Salter, “Audubon on the Western Border of Iowa in 
1843,” in Annals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. V, 383, April 1902, 

15 William Salter, “Iowa in the Territory of Missouri, 1812-1821,” 
in Annals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. VI, 248, January 1904, 

16 William Salter, “Iowa in the Unorganized Territory of the 
United States,” in Annals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. VI, 185, 
October 1903. 

17 William Salter, “The Louisiana Purchase in Correspondence 
of the Time,” in Annals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. VI, 401, July 
1904. 

18 Henry Martin Chittenden, The American Fur Trade in the Far 
West, 3 vols., New York, 1902. For Salter’s review see Annals of 
Iowa, Third Series, Vol. V, 544, October 1902. 

19 James K. Hosmer, The History of the Louisiana Purchase, 
New York, 1902. For Salter’s review see Annals of Iowa, Third 
Series, Vol. V, 550, October 1902. 

20 William Garrott Brown, Stephen A, Douglas, New York, 1902. 

*1 He reviewed Benjamin Kidd’s Principles of Western Civiliza- 
tion in the Burlington Hawk-Eye of July 6, 1902. 

22 Burlington Hawk-Eye, August 6, 1903. 

23 Tbid., August 25, 1903. 

24 Ibid., August 17, 1903. 

*5 From the resolutions signed by Jno. R. Sutherland, John C. 
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Rapp, and T. S. Bovell. See also the Burlington Hawk-Eye, No- 
vember 10, 1903. 

26 Muscatine Journal, November 29, 1903. 

27 Burlington Hawk-Eye, February 25, 1904. 

28Mary Ann Salter’s Record of the Congregational Maternal 
Association, a manuscript journal. 

29 William Salter, Schiller Memorial, Burlington, 1905, 10. 

30 William Salter, Sixty Years, 282. 

31 From the printed program, November 13, 1908. 

32 From the galley proof sheets corrected by Dr. Salter. 

33 Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Burlington 
Free Public Library, January 6, 1909. 

34 Burlington Gazette, August 15, 1910. 

35 Burlington Hawk-Eye, August 16, 1910. 

36 Quoted in Burlington Hawk-Eye, August 17, 1910. 

37 Burlington Hawk-Eye, August 19, 1910, 

38 Tbid., August 21, 1910. 


CHAPTER XI. 
RETROSPECT 


1 Mark 16:15. 

2 William Warren Sweet, The Story of Religions in America, 362. 

3 Frederic L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier (Stu- 
dents’ Edition), 394. 

4See Memoirs of the Very Reverend Samuel Charles Mazzu- 
chelli, O. P., for details of his life. 

5 Mother Stanilaus Fleming, Life of the Right Reverend Mathias 
Loras, D. D., 180. 

6W. P. Strickland (ed.), Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, 
522-523. 

7 See Landon Taylor, The Battle Field Reviewed, for details of a 
Methodist missionary’s experiences in Iowa. 

8See Charles E. Brown, Personal Recollections, 1813-1893, for 
details of the activities of a Baptist preacher on the Iowa frontier. 

® Mrs. Reuben Gaylord, Life and Labors of Rev. Reuben Gay- 
lord. The volume contains many of Mr. Gaylord’s letters for the 
thirties and forties. 

10 Statistical Atlas of the United States, Washington, 1914, plate 
485. 
11 Jbid., plate 481. 
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12 American Congregational Year Book for 1856, 60. 

13 The Congregational Year Book for 1904, 182. 

14 Herbert Hoover (ed.), Recent Social Trends, II, 1022. 

15 Peter G. Mode, Source Book and Bibliographical Guide for 
American Church History, 76-80. 

16 Letter of the Reverend P. Adelstein Johnson, superintendent, 
The Congregational Christian Conference of Iowa, Grinnell, No- 
vember 9, 1932, to the author. 

17 Burlington Hawk-Eye, November 22, 1910. 

18 James L. Hill, “Dr. William Salter,” in Annals of Iowa, Third 
Series, Vol. IX, No. 8, January 1911. 

19 Burlington Hawk-Eye, June 15, 22, 1913. 

20 Ibid., February 6, 1915. 

*1 Ibid., November 17, 1925. 
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ESSAY ON AUTHORITIES 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AIDS 


The best general guide to the sources for American 
church history is P. G. Mode, Sourcebook and Biblio- 
graphical Guide for American Church History (1921). 
Mode’s other volume, The Frontier Spirit in American 
Christianity (1923), although not primarily a_ biblio- 
graphy, contains some material not easily available else- 
where. William Henry Allison’s excellent Inventory of 
Unpublished Material for American Religious History in 
Protestant Church Archives and Other Repositories 
(1910) is helpful for the student wishing to locate un- 
published material, although care must be taken not to 
consider even all of the major collections listed therein, 
not to mention the many separate works. 

SOURCES FOR THE SALTER AND ALLIED FAMILIES 

Much of the important manuscript materials for a 
study of the Andover Band in Iowa is not available to 
students. This is especially true of the William Salter 
collections, which are in private hands. This present 
study is based largely upon the unpublished correspon- 
dence, papers, account books, diaries, lectures, sermons, 
and notes of Salter’s. 

These include his letters to Mary Ann Mackintire, 
his future wife, for the period 1845-1846, as well as the 
letters written by him to Mrs. Salter from Europe in 1860. 
Salter’s financial history is recorded in three account 
books for the period 1851-1905. In addition, financial 
problems are frequently revealed in letters and on small 
scraps of paper. Not only did he carefully record receipts 
and expenses, but he also had the pleasant habit of keep- 
ing a diary. 

Of particular significance is his “My Ministry in 
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Iowa, 1843-1846,” a manuscript, almost day-by-day ac- 
count of his early years in Maquoketa and vicinity. 
Available also were his diaries for the decade of the 
fifties, and for 1860, 1861, and 1862. While a United 
States Christian Commission delegate during the summer 
of 1864, Salter kept an account of his forty days in the 
field, a manuscript narrative containing abundant infor- 
mation concerning the life and duties of a minister with 
the Union army. 

An item which served to show something of Salter’s 
theology was his funeral notebook, a blank book in which 
he entered observations, verses, poems, remarks, and 
clippings appropriate for funeral services. This was sup- 
plemented by two volumes used when Salter was a 
theological student—his Index Rerum, a large book in 
which he alphabetically entered historical, literary, and 
theological information, and his Student’s Bible, filled 
with notes, clippings, and remarks upon the Scriptures. 
Then again there have been preserved the addresses 
which Salter delivered before the Philomethian Literary 
Society when he was a student at the University of the 
City of New York. 

Four notebooks, filled with comments upon econom- 
ics, capital, labor, and money were consulted for this pres- 
ent work, as was a notebook containing criticisms of 
Bishop Butler, John Caird, William James, and Thomas 
H, Huxley. In addition, four large packages of manu- 
script sermons were useful in determining Salter’s Iiter- 
ary style and philosophy. These sermons were classified 
as follows: historical and biographical (1856-1908); na- 
tional, educational, and philanthropic (1854-1908); war 
and rebellion (1846-1865); and religious and theological 
(1842-1897). These were further supplemented by hun- 
dreds of newspaper notices and excerpts from sermons. 
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Many whole or fragmentary notes, lectures, observations, 
reviews, letters, and clippings were also used. 

A manuscript collection of letters written by Salter’s 
father, William Frost Salter, covering the period 1843- 
1848, proved valuable for information concerning the 
family life and interests. Two notebooks, 1825-1839, in 
which are entered details of the Salter trading expedi- 
tions, finances, prayers, medical prescriptions, family rec- 
ords, and notes on current topics, gave further informa- 
tion. The diary and notes, 1833-1844, of Salter’s mother 
also held brief, but useful, items of family interest. Then, 
too, the miscellaneous letters of Salter’s brothers and sis- 
ters, Mary Elizabeth, Fanny M., and Charles, 1854-1905, 
added to knowledge of the family. Not the least important 
was the collection of several hundred letters from Ben- 
jamin, Salter’s oldest brother, for the period 1843-1873. 
These were especially informative for business, political, 
and personal observations. 

The correspondence of Mary Ann Mackintire, 1845- 
1846, to Salter was successfully searched for information 
concerning courtship days. Eliab Parker Mackintire, 
prominent Boston importer of wools and linens, wrote 
Salter letters covering the period 1845-1863. These have 
been preserved and are now deposited in the New York 
Public Library. 

Not only were manuscript materials available, but 
there were also the diaries, notebooks, and letters of 
Salter’s children. This collection included many of the 
letters of William Mackintire Salter, 1860-1910, of George 
and Sumner Salter, 1870-1910, and of Mary Tufts Salter. 
The latter’s diaries for 1861 and 1862 are preserved, as 
well as letters to her parents written from Denmark 
Academy during the year 1864. This small collection is 
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invaluable for the descriptions of school life in an aca- 
demy during the sixties. 
PUBLISHED SALTER SOURCES 

Some Salter source material has been edited and 
published by the author of this study. This includes “The 
Discovery of William Salter’s Almanac-Diary,” in An- 
nals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. XVII, No. 6, October, 
1930; “Notes on the Salter-Shackford Correspondence,” 
Vol. XVIII, No. 6, October, 1932; “William Salter—Philo- 
methian,” Vol. XVIII, No. 4, April, 1932; “William Sal- 
ter’s Letters to Mary Ann Mackintire, 1845-1846,” Vol. 
XIX, Nos. 4-6 inclusive, April-October, 1934; and “Wil- 
liam Salter’s ‘My Ministry in Iowa, 1843-1846,” Vol. XIX, 
Nos. 7-9 inclusive, January-July, 1935. 

A discussion of Salter’s views upon slavery, together 
with his Civil War Diary, kept while a United States 
Christian Commission delegate during the summer of 
1864, was prepared by the author of this biography and 
published in the Iowa Journal of History and Politics, 
Vol. XXXII, No. 2, April, 1935, under the titles: “Wil- 
liam Salter and the Slavery Controversy,” and “Forty 
Days with the Christian Commission.” 

The important correspondence carried on between 
Salter and Eliab Parker Mackintire was edited by the 
author of this study and published in The Bulletin of 
the New York Public Library, Vol. X XXVIII, Nos. 7-12 
inclusive, July-December, 1934, under the title: “Letters 
of Eliab Parker Mackintire, of Boston, 1845-1863, to the 
Reverend William Salter, of Burlington, Iowa.” 

In preparation for this study, the author also wrote 
biographical sketches of two of Salter’s friends, Philip 
Bevan, a clergyman and poet, and James Gardiner Ed- 
wards, for years a staunch Congregationalist and editor 
of the Burlington Hawk-Eye. “Philip Bevan—Minor Poet 
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of Ohio,” appeared in the Ohio Archaeological and His- 
torical Quarterly, Vol. XL, No. 2, April, 1931. The sec- 
ond biography, “Life and Works of James Gardiner Ed- 
wards,” was published in the Journal of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, October, 1930. In 
addition, there is also the author’s sketch, “James Gar- 
diner Edwards,” which appeared in The Palimpsest for 
March, 1938. 

Another editor and Congregationalist was James 
Madison Broadwell, a friend of Salter’s. He is treated 
in the author’s “James Madison Broadwell—A Genea- 
logical Note,” in Annals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 9, July, 1933. 

The author of this biography of Salter also published 
“When Andover Went Westward,” a short sketch of the 
Iowa Band in the Advance for August 1, 1935. 

Biographical sketches of William Salter, and his son, 
William Mackintire Salter, written by the author of this 
study, may be found in the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy. 

WiLIAM SALTER’S PUBLISHED WorKS 

The following is a partial bibliography of Salter’s 
published books, articles, sermons, lectures, and reviews. 
The list is arranged alphabetically. 

“An Address in Commemoration of the Meeting of 
the First Legislative Assembly in the Territory of Iowa, 
November 12, 1838,” in Annals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. 
IV, No. 8, January, 1901. 

Address to The Sunday School Children on the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of his Pastorate, April 12th., A.D., 
1896, Burlington, 1896. 

“Audubon on the Western Border of Iowa in 1843,” in 
Annals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. V, No. 5, April, 1902. 

“Captain John Smith, Governor of Virginia, Ad- 
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miral of New England,” in Annals of Iowa, Third Series, 
Vol. VHI, No. 3, October, 1907. 

Church Hymn Book, Boston, 1882. 

“James Clarke, Third Governor of the Territory of 
Iowa,” in Iowa Historical Review, Vol. IV, No. 1, January, 
1888. 

The Columbian Calendar, Burlington, n.d. “A unique 
and beautifully printed souvenir of the voyage of Co- 
lumbus from August 3rd to October 12th, 1492; each day 
commemorated by details of the voyage and selections of 
relevant material from Tennyson, Lowell, Irving, Hum- 
boldt, and other noble writers, with notices of distin- 
guished persons born and events happening on the same 
day in other years.” 

“Augustus C. Dodge,” in Iowa Historical Record, 
Vol. III, No. 1, January, 1887. 

Augustus C. Dodge—Senator of the United States, 
reprinted from the Iowa Historical Record of January, 
1887. 

“Mrs. Clara A. Dodge,” in Iowa Historical Record, 
Vol. VII, No. 4, October, 1891. 

“Henry Dodge, Governor of the Original Territory 
of Wisconsin,” in Iowa Historical Record, Vols. V-VIII, 
October, 1889-July, 1892, and Vol. XIV, No. 3, July, 1898. 

The Life of Henry Dodge, from 1782 to 1833, Burling- 
ton, 1890. 

“Correspondence of A. C. Dodge and Thomas H. 
Benton on the Public Lands, the Homestead Bill, and the 
Pacific Railroad,” in Annals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. 
VIII, No. 4, January, 1908. 

The Death of a Soldier of the Republic. A Sermon 
Preached at Ottumwa, Iowa, May 18, 1862, With Ref- 
erence to the Death of Captain Charles Cloutman...n.p., 
no date. 
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“Early Iowa History,” in Annals of Iowa, Third 
Series, Vol. V, No. 6, July, 1902. 

“The Eastern Border of Iowa in 1805-6,” in Iowa 
Historical Record, Vol. X, No. 3, July, 1894. 

“The Eastern Border of Iowa in 1823,” in Annals of 
Iowa, Third Series, Vol. V, No. 8, January, 1903. 

Forty Years Ministry. A sermon preached in the 
Congregational Church, Burlington, Iowa, April 4, 1886, 
Burlington, 1886. 

The Great Rebellion in the Light of Christianity, 
Cincinnati, 1864. 

“Elizabeth S. Grimes,” in Iowa Historical Record, 
Vol. VII, No. 4, October, 1891. 

“Historical Address. A Discourse in Commemoration 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Adoption of the State 
Constitution by the People of the Territory of Iowa, Au- 
gust 3rd, 1846,” in Annals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. II, 
No. 7, October, 1896. 

“The Honorable Alfred Hebard,” in Annals of Iowa, 
Third Series, Vol. III, No. 1, April, 1897. 

Hymn Book of the Church in Burlington, Boston, 
1867. 

Iowa: The First Free State in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, Chicago, 1905. 

In Memoriam—Mary A. Salter, Burlington, 1893. 

“Towa in the Unorganized Territory of the United 
States,” in Annals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. VI, No. 3, 
October, 1903. 

“Iowa in the Territory of Missouri, 1812- 1821,” in 
Annals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. VI, No. 4, sane 
1904. 

“Letters of Henry Dodge to Gen. George W. Jones,” 
in Annals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. III, Nos, 3-7 inclu- 
sive, October, 1897 to October, 1898. 
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Letters of John McLean to John Teesdale. Reprinted 
from Bibliotheca Sacra, October, 1899. 

Letters of Ada R. Parker, Boston, 1863. 

Life of James W. Grimes, New York, 1876. 

“The Louisiana Purchase in Correspondence of the 
Time,” in Annals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. VI, No. 6, 
July, 1904. 

Memoirs of Joseph W. Pickett, Burlington, 1880. 

Memorial—Mrs. Margaret Armstrong McCosh, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1810-February 24, 1888, Burlington, 1888. 

“Nicholas Perrot,” in Annals of Iowa, Third Series 
Vol. IV, No. 8, January, 1901. 

“Old Letters,” in Annals of Iowa, Third Series, Vol. 
VIII, Nos. 6, 7, July, 1908-October, 1908. 

The Old People’s Psalm ... and the Golden Wed- 
ding of the Rev. Dr. Ephraim Adams and His Wife, Bur- 
lington, 1895. 

A Pioneer Woman of Illinois and Iowa—In Memor- 
iam, Mrs. Eleanor T. Broadwell, 1804-1886, Burlington, 
1887. 

William Peperrell, 1647-1734, an address at the Fifth 
Annual Reunion of the Pepperrell Association, Kittery 
Point, Maine, August 15, 1901, np., n.d. 

The Planting of Iowa, An Address in Behalf of Tabor 
College at Commencement, June 30th, 1886, Upon Oc- 
casion of Laying the Corner-Stone of Gaston Hall, Ham- 
burg, Iowa, 1886. 

Progress and Poverty, Burlington, 1884. 

The Progress of Religion in Iowa for Twenty-Five 
Years with Especial Reference to Burlington, a sermon 
preached in the Congregational Church, Burlington, Iowa, 
June 20, 1858, Burlington, 1858. 

Psalms for Worship and Instruction, Burlington, 1899. 
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Remarks at the Funeral of Grant Donohue, May 14th, 
1887, Burlington, 1887. 

The Rights of Labor and Property: Their Funda- 
mental Importance in American Society, Monmouth, Il- 
liois, 1887. 

A Sermon in Reference to the Death of J. Gardiner 
Edwards, Burlington, 1851. 

A Sermon Preached August 28, 1853 in the Congre- 
gational Church, Burlington, Iowa, on Some Objections 
to the Old Testament: Their Origin and Explanation, 
Burlington, 1853. 

A Sermon With Reference to the Death of Richard 
F. Barret, M.D. Preached in the Congregational Church, 
Burlington, Iowa, Sunday Morning, May 20, 1860, Bur- 
lington, 1860. 

A Sermon Preached in the Congregational Church 
of Burlington, Iowa, In Commemoration of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of Its Original Formation, Burlington, 1888. 

Schiller Memorial, Burlington, 1905. 

Sixty Years, Boston, 1907. 

“Sketch of James Davie Butler,” in Annals of Iowa, 
Third Series, Vol. VII, No. 6, July, 1906. 

“Sketch of Johnson Pierson,” in Annals of Iowa, 
Third Series, Vol. VII, No. 7, October, 1906. 

Studies in Matthew, Burlington, 1880. 

Thirtieth Memorial Anniversary of the Denmark 
Congregational Association, Burlington, 1873. 

“The Western Border of Iowa in 1804 and 1806,” in 
Iowa Historical Record, Vol. X, No. 2, April, 1894. 

“William F. Coolbaugh,” in Annals of Iowa, Third 
Series, Vol. VII. No. 6, July, 1906. 

“William Pitt Fessenden,” in Annals of Iowa, Third 
Series, Vol. VIII, No. 5, April, 1908. 

Words of Life for 1905, Burlington, 1905. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE BY MEMBERS OF THE ANDOVER BAND 

The reports and letters of Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational missionaries in the West have been preserved 
by the American Home Missionary Society and are avail- 
able for use in the Hammond Library of the Chicago The- 
ological Seminary. This collection of thousands of papers 
includes the reports made to the Society by each of the 
eleven members of the Andover Band in Iowa, and there- 
fore offers one of the most fruitful fields of information. 

In addition to this collection, the author has made 
use of the letters of Horace Hutchinson, Albert S. Shack- 
ford, Harvey Adams, and Julius A. Reed to William 
Salter for the period 1844 to 1860. These are in private 
hands. 

Julius A. Reed’s correspondence for 1850, 1860, and 
1860-1861 proved useful, as did his letterbook for 1868. 
These are housed in the Grinnell College Library, as are 
his diaries from 1845 to 1867. Salter also deposited in 
Grinnell Library his correspondence for the period 1851- 
1854, which pertains, in the main, to the narrative of re- 
ligion in various Iowa Congregational communities. 
Histories WRITTEN BY THE BAND AND ASSOCIATES 

Six books, written by Salter’s associates and friends, 
offered valuable, if not always accurate, information. 
These were Ephraim Adams, The Iowa Band (1870), 
Truman O. Douglass, The Pilgrims of Iowa (1911), Mrs. 
Reuben Gaylord, Life and Labors of Rev. Reuben Gay- 
lord (1899), George F. Magoun, Asa Turner and His 
Times (1899), and Julius A. Reed, Reminiscences of 
Early Congregationalism in Iowa, (1885). 

Truman O. Douglass, while living in Grinnell, pre- 
pared thirteen typewritten volumes, Builders of a Com- 
monwealth, which related the history of Iowa Congrega- 
tionalism. The originals are in the Grinnell College Li- 
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brary, and a duplicate set is housed in the Hammond Li- 
brary of the Chicago Theological Seminary. Although 
the work is useful, it is written in the spirit of hero- 
worship, for which allowances must be made. 
CONGREGATIONAL Reports, MaNuALs, aNnD DocuMENTS 

Fortunately, Congregational associations in Iowa 
have published annually, after 1855, the minutes and 
statistics of their yearly meetings. The first of these, 
Minutes of the General Association of Congregational 
Churches and Ministers of the State of Iowa from 1840 
to 1855 inclusive (1888), has been especially useful for 
the early period. Much information has been gleaned 
from the published minutes for 1858-1910. A further 
source was the long series of Congregational Yearbooks, 
published annually by the Church and containing reports 
and statistics concerning the Church at home and abroad. 

Of particular use was the Church Record Book of 
the First Congregational Church of Burlington, Iowa, 
1838-1900. This huge volume contains the minutes of all 
business transacted by the Church during the pastorates 
of both Hutchinson and Salter. The Manual of Church . 
Polity, prepared by a committee of the General Congre- 
gational Association of Iowa (1850), contained the articles 
of faith, the creed, and a brief history of Congregational- 
ism. An edition of 1860 was available also, as were the 
manuals for, the Denmark (1888), Salem (1897), and 
Fairfield (1898) churches. | 

Catalogues of Andover Theological Seminary (1845) , 
Denmark Academy (1860-1865), and Iowa College (1850- 
1854) contained material relative to Salter’s academic 
life and educational interests. Of particular use was the 
Order of Exercises at the Thirty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Theological Seminary, Andover, September 6, 1843, which 
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listed the commencement addresses of each member of the 
Band, as well as the poem written in its honor. 
CxHurcH HISTORIES 

Among the general histories of Congregationalism 
consulted were: George N. Boardman, Congregationalism 
(n.d.), Henry M. Dexter, Congregationalism of the Last 
Three Hundred Years as Seen in Its Literature (1880), 
Albert E. Dunning, Congregationalism in America (1894), 
and Williston Walker, A History of the Congregational 
Church in the United States (1894). 

J. H. Allen and Richard Eddy have an informative 
History of the Unitarians and the Universalists in the 
United States (1894), which has been of service, as was 
J. M. Buckley’s History of Methodism in the United 
States (1896). The story of Presbyterian growth has 
been narrated by R. E. Thompson, A History of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States (1895). A. H. New- 
man’s History of the Baptist Church in the United States 
(1894) is the best general discussion of that faith. 

The relation of American churches to the slavery 
controversy is found in two volumes, both of which are 
adequate treatments. Charley B. Swaney’s volume, Epis- 
copal Methodism and Slavery (1926) is done with care, 
as is Charles W. Heathrote’s The Lutheran Church and 
the Civil War (1919). No volume, at the present time, 
is devoted to a study of the activities of the Congrega- 
tional Church in relation to slavery. 

Three general volumes, two dealing with the phil- 
osophy of religious thought and one with the “story” of 
American religions were stimulating. Herbert W. Schnei- 
der’s The Puritan Mind (1930) and Harris E. Kirk’s The 
Spirit of Protestantism (1930) are scholarly interpreta- 
tions. The Story of Religions in America (1930) by Wil- 
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liam W. Sweet, although attractively written, neverthe- 
less must be used with care. 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 

Two newspapers, the Burlington Gazette and the 
Burlington Hawk-Eye (now the Hawk-Eye-Gazette), 
printed innumerable references to Salter and his associ- 
ates. The Hawk-Eye has files extending into the early 
forties and continuing into the present. Occasionally the 
Burlington Saturday Evening Post (now the Burlington 
Post) carried pertinent material. The Des Moines Daily 
Capital, the Des Moines Evening Tribune, and the Des 
Moines Leader, all carried stories concerning these Con- 
‘gregational missionaries, as did the Muscatine Journal, 
the Oskaloosa Herald, and the Sioux City Journal. The 
Buffalo Gazette was successfully searched for information 
concerning the Band, as was the New York Morning Her- 
ald, the New York Evening Post, and the Chicago Herald. 

The most useful church publication was the Home 
Missionary (1828-1860), in which were published, during 
the thirties and forties, many of the reports from Iowa 
missionaries, including members of the Band. Files of 
The Advance, The Congregationalist, the Christian En- 
deavor World, and the Congregationalist and Christian 
World were consulted. 

Four historical publications, the Palimpsest, the An- 
nals of Iowa, the Iowa Journal of History and Politics, 
and the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, were help- 
ful. 

REMINISCENCES AND BIOGRAPHIES 

The number of reminiscences and biographies throw- 
ing more or less light upon missionary activities in the 
period is large, but the significance of most of them is 
comparatively slight, owing, perhaps, to the stressing of 
personal rather than of church activities. Certain vol- 
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umes do, however, contribute to a knowledge of the type 
of living, problems, and duties of the Western missionary. 
Sherlock Bristol has an excellent little volume, The 
Pioneer Preacher (1887), which describes in detail his 
ministerial efforts. Then, too, Charles E. Brown, who 
arrived in Iowa before Salter to spread the Baptist faith, 
has left his Personal Recollections, 1813-1893 (1907). 
Brown preached in Maquoketa in the spring of 1842. One 
must not ignore James B. Finley’s Sketches of Western 
Methodism (1855), a source volume of importance, deal- 
ing, as it does, with Methodist techniques on the frontier. 
Another missionary, James L. Scott, published his A 
Journal of a Missionary Tour Through ... Iowa, Wiskon- 
sin, and Michigan (1843). The classic, of course, is the 
Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, edited by W. P. 
Strickland in 1856. Cartwright was the most famous of 
Methodist missionaries. Landon Taylor’s volume, The 
Battle Field Reviewed (1881), is still another first-hand 
account of a minister’s life and experiences in Iowa. Two 
Catholic biographies are of interest. Mother Stanilaus 
Fleming in 1933 completed and published her Life of the 
Right Reverend Mathias Loras, D.D. This work supple- 
ments the Memoirs of the Very Reverend Samuel Charles 
Mazzuchelli, O.P., published in 1915. One must not ignore 
the small tribute paid by Julia Spaulding to her father, a 
member of the Iowa Band. Her A Sketch of the Life and 
Work of Rev. Benjamin Spaulding was published, with- 
out a date, in Ottumwa some time, it is thought, in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. 
State, County, anp Crry Histories, anp GuIpEBOOKS 
Among the histories of Iowa found useful for refer- 
ence were Cyrenus Cole’s A History of the People of Iowa 
(1921), and Benjamin F. Gue’s History of Iowa from the 
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Earliest Times to the Beginning of the Twentieth Century 
(1903) . 

County histories, of course, were indispensable in 
the completing of this study. Of the many consulted, the 
following proved of much assistance: A. Ray Aurner, 
A Topical History of Cedar County, Iowa (2 vols. 1910); 
C. Child, History of Dubuque County, Iowa (1880); 
James W. Ellis, History of Jackson County, Iowa (2 vols. 
1910); Western Historical Company, History of Des 
Moines County, Iowa (1879), and History of Jackson 
County, Iowa (1879). 

Salter’s life centered, to a large degree, about three 
large cities in the United States—Buffalo, Chicago, and 
New York. Histories of these communities have been 
frequently used in order to understand references which 
Salter made in his diaries and letters, Frank H. Sever- 
ance’s Picture Book of Earlier Buffalo (1912), Charles M. 
Dow’s Anthology and Bibliography of Niagara Falls 
(1921), and Robert W. Bingham’s Cradle of the Queen 
City: A History of Buffalo (1931), all were helpful. Of 
the many volumes devoted to Chicago, Joseph Kirkland’s 
The Story of Chicago (2 vols. 1892), Mabel MclIlvaine’s 
Reminiscences of Chicago During the Forties and Fifties 
(1913), and Bessie L. Pierce’s As Others See Chicago 
(1933) were full of accurate information. Dr. Pierce’s 
compilation was especially attractive. Neither must one 
ignore the several volumes upon old Chicago prepared by 
Milo M. Quaife. His Pictures of Chicago One Hundred 
Years Ago (1918) and Chicago’s Highways Old and New 
(1923) are not only accurate, but are delightfully written. 

Material relating to New York, Salter’s boyhood 
home, was found in Mary L. Booth, History of New York 
City from its Earliest Settlement (1866), Charles B. Todd, 
The Story of the City of New York (1881), and Charles 
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Hemstreet, Nooks and Corners of Old New York (1909). 

The members of the Iowa Band, like other emigrants, 
consulted guidebooks before coming to Iowa and used 
them frequently after their arrival in the state. Some of 
these were James Mackay, The True Emigrant’s Guide 
(1844), John B. Newhall, Sketches of Iowa (1841), N. H. 
Parker, Iowa As It is in 1855 (1855) and The Iowa Hand- 
book (1857). A Description of the United States Land in 
Iowa, by Jesse Williams (1840), was also used by the 
author. 
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Abide With Me, 210. 

Academies, established, 124. 

Acts of Trade, 15-16. 

Adam and Eve, painting of, 42. 

Adams, Rev. Ephraim, birth- 
place, 29; home, 32; letter to, 
33; leader, 34; speaker, 35, 
36; ordained, 44; to Mt. 
Pleasant, 45; referred to, 58, 
93, 213; characterized, 72; 
revivals, 121; Iowa College, 
125; trustee, 127; conducts 
funeral, 189; anniversary, 190, 


203; delegate, 191; receives 
cane, 211. 
Adams, Rev. Harvey, birth- 


place, 29; speaker, 35; goes 
West, 36; to Farmington, 45; 
labours, 71; trustee, 127; re- 
ferred to, 125, 126, 213; death, 
192; receives cane, 210. 

Advertisements, types of, 90- 
91 


Albany, Illinois, 62. 

Albany, New York, 35, 36. 

Alden, Rev. Ebenezer, native 
State, 30; speaker, 35; goes 
West, 36; ordained, 44; to 
Solon and Tipton, 45; re- 
ferred to, 72, 93, 213. 

Aldrich, Charles, editor, 201. 

Amaranth, 42. .. 

America, 61. 

American Federation of Labor, 
185, 

American Fur Company, 208. 

American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, commissions, 33; fare- 
well service, 34; advises Sal- 
ter, 54; referred to, 66, 68, 78, 
101, 102, 213, 215; petition to, 
74; stops aid, 109; bequests, 
133; slavery, 149; organized, 
212. 


American House, 147. 

American Museum, 24. 

American Reform Tract and 
Book Society, publications, 
161. 

American Revolution, referred 
to, 13. 

American Tract Society, 133. 

Andover Band, 93. 

Andover Theological Seminary, 
27, 34-35, 148. 

Andrew, 48, 51, 61. 

Annals of Iowa, 201, 220. 

Anti-Trinitarian views, 27. 

Appomattox, referred to, 168. 

Atlas, 94. 

Auld Lang Syne, 39. 

Austin, W. M., 102. 


Bacon, Dr. Leonard, 34. 

Badger, Dr, Milton, secretary, 
33; farewell service, 34; re- 
ferred to, 66, 83; conversation 
of, 78; describes Burlington, 
82. 

Baldwin, A., school of, 21, 

Baldwin, Rev. Theron, 212. 

Barrett House, 102, 112, 135, 136. 

Baxter, Rev. Richard, 63. 

Beard family, the, 24. 

Before Jehovah’s Awful Throne, 
163. 

Bell, Congregational, 96-97. 

Bellevue, referred to, 48, 50, 51, 
ac, abe. 

Beloit, Wisconsin, 56. 

Beloit College, 57. 

Bennett, Jedediah, 42. 

Bentonsport, 43. 

Bevan, Philip, sketch of, 60-61. 

Bible Society, of Jackson Coun- 
ty, 52. 

Biblia Sacra and Theological 

Review, 153. 
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Biglow, Hosea, quoted, 151. 
Black Hawk, described, 25, 26. 
Black Hawk War, 54. 
Blacklum, George, 42. 
Blanchard, Rev. Jonathan, 66. 
Blondeau, Maurice, 208. 
Bloomington, see Muscatine. 
Bodemann, C., 42 

Bokenhamis, manor of, 14. 

Booth, John Wilkes, 168. 

Boston, 13. 

Boston Atlas, referred to, 113. 

Boston Advertiser, referred to, 
142. 

Bowdoin College, 16. 

Bradford Academy, 95, 171. 

“Bread and Cheese Club,” 20. 

Bremer, Fredréka, quoted, 37- 
38. 

Breviary of Worship and In- 

struction, A, 207. 

Brighton, 57. 

Broadway, description of, 19-20. 

Broadwell, James M., printer, 
98. 

Brown, Rev. Charles E., 70, 214. 

“Brown’s Gang,” 51. 

Brush, Miss Jane, 67. 

Bryant, Gridley, 135. 

Bryant, William Cullen, 20. 

Buffalo, New York, 36. 

Buffalo Gazette, 37. 

Burchand, Jedadiah, evangelist, 
7A 

Burdette, Bob, 182. 

Burlington, business, 109-110; 
capital, 89; celebration, 178- 
180; cholera, 129, 132; Congre- 
gationalism, 78; descriptions 
of, 39-42; fire department, 135; 
high school, 208; library, 173- 
174; living expenses, 110-111; 
liquor, 102; Marion Hall, 145; 
Mexican War, 151; North Hill 
School, 144; population, 124, 
134; progress of, 134-135; rail- 
roads, 135-136; sleighing in, 
143; referred to, 31, 50, 59; 
revivals, 120; slavery views, 
151; telegraph, 114-116; Uni- 
versity, 208; Whigs, 112. 


Burlington Gazette, 177. 

Burlington Hawk-Eye, begin- 
nings of, 89; comments, 210; 
referred to, 98, 155, 177, 202; 
telegraph, 115. 

Burlington House, 102, 135. 

Burlington Ministerial Associa- 
tion, 191. 

Burlington Octogenarian So- 
ciety, 202. 

Burlington Patriot, 89. 

Burlington Tri-Weekly Tele- 
graph, 115. 

Burlington Saturday Evening 
Post, 177. 

Burlington Volksblatt, 107. 

Bunker Hill, 16, 66. 

Bunker Hill Republican As- 
sociation, 150. 

Burnham, Rev. Charles, 44. 

Butler, James D., 191. 

Buss, Rev. William H., 180. 

Byers, S. H. M., poem by, 191. 


Cabin, described, 186-187. 

Cambridge Platform, 216. 

Camden and Amboy Railway, 
147. 

Caroline, 104. 

Carpenter, Anthony W., jeweler, 
42, 220. 

Carthage, Illinois, 44. 

Cartwright, Rev. Peter, 59, 120, 
2132207: 

Cascade, 60. 

Cass, Lewis, 112, 135. 

Catlin’s Indian Gallery, 26. 

Census, Sixth U. S., 17. 

Chambers, Gov. John, 58. 

Champion, 94. 

Channing, Dr. William E., 21. 

Charles II, referred to, 14. 

Chicago, descriptions of, 38-39, 
199; stage to, 94, markets, 38. 

Chicago Temperance House, 38. 

Chicago Theological Seminary, - 
180. 

Chilcoot Pass, 196. 

Cholera, 118, 129-132. 

Church Hymn Book, 177, 195. 

Cincinnati, referred to, 60; chol- 
era in, 130. 
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City of Kingston, 26. 

City Temperance Society, 103. 

Civil War, referred to, 135. 

Claiborne, Gov. William C. C., 
197. 

Claim associations, 53. 

Clark, Rev. J. A., 101. 

Clark, Lincoln, 131. 

Clarke, James, editor, 131. 

Clinton, De Witt, 20. 

Cloutman, Capt. Charles C., 146. 

Coleman, Rev. A., 99. 

College Society, 125. 

Columbia College, 28. 

Columbus, Iowa, 43. 

Columbus City, 57. 

Comstock, Anthony, reformer, 
102. 
Congregational Almanac, 74. 
Congregational Church, dedica- 
tion, 172. 
Congregational As- 
sociation, 204. 

Constellation, 66. 

Constitutional Convention, of 
Iowa, 59. 

Conquest, the, referred to, 14. 

Cook, Lyman, 101. 

Coolbaugh, William F., mer- 
chant, 220. 

Cooper, James Fenimore, 20. 

Cornwall, England, 14. 

Corse, Gen. John M., 166, 172. 

Cotton, Deacon, referred to, 86. 

Cottonville, 48. - 

Cox, Rev. Samuel, 21. 

Cox, Col. Thomas, 51. 

Cox, Mrs. Thomas, 51. 

Craig, John C., 180. 

Crapo, Ashley, death of, 193. 

Crapo, Philip M., referred to, 
193, 200. 

Crévecoeur, St. John de, 139. 

Croton Aqueduct, 26. 

Cuba, 192. 

Cubbage, Gen. George, 50. 

Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, 171. 


Maternal 


Daniel, William, 15. 
Davenport, 31, 39. 


De Bow’s 
113, 153. 

Deists, referred to, 80. 

Delevan House, 35. 

Denmark, referred to, 33, 192; 
academy, 143, 158, 181; associ- 
ation, 44, 175; slavery, 157. 

Deseret, State of, referred to, 
104. 

Des Moines Register and Lead- 
er, 210. 

Des Moines River valley, 103. 

Detroit, convention at, 66. 

Devon, England, 14. 

Dodge, Augustus C., 178, 180, 
181. 

Dooley, Mr., quoted, 196. 

Doolittle, A., 41. 

Donahue, Robert, 200. 

Douglas, Stephen A., 135. 

Douglass, Rev. Truman O., 210. 

Dred Scott decision, 154, 

Du Bois, John W., 180. 

Dubuque, referred to, 50, 52, 53, 
50, 57, 62, 64, 66; first school, 
50; meeting at, 92. 

Dubuque Reporter, quoted, 123. 

Dubuque Transcript, 74. 

Dunham, Charles, 155. 

Dunlop, John, 29. 

Du Vinore, 96. 

Dutch, migration of, 106. 


Edinburgh Review, 74, 113. 

Edison, Thomas, referred to, 203. 

Edwards, Rev. Bela B., 31. 

Edwards, James Gardiner, Whig, 
42; home, 88; sketch of, 88-89; 
at dedication, 98; death, 132; 
funeral, 132-133; bequests of, 
133. 


Quarterly Review, 


Edwards, Mrs. James Gardiner, 
89-92; 182. 

Edwards, Jonathan, 198. 

Efner, Dr. William H., 48, 49. 

Eliza Grant, 19. 

Ellisburgh, New York, 47. 

Emerson, Rev. Oliver, 46, 49, 92. 

Emerson, Rev. Ralph, 28. 

Emigrants, arrival, 121-124; 
where from, 47-48, 122; de- 
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scribed, 123; stimulate indus- 
try, 134: families of, 47-48. 
Erie Canal, referred to, 20. 
Ethical Culture, 185. 
Ewen, Alexander, 18. 
Ewen, Joseph, 18. 
Exeter, Devonshire, 15. 


Fairfield, 44. 

Fairplay, Wisconsin, 56. 

Falcon, 88. 

Farmington, 43, 44. 

Fernald, Mehitable, 18. 

Ferry, Silas, 42. 

Fever and ague, referred to, 70, 
75, 78; described, 117-118; 
remedies, 118; bilious fever, 
48. 

Field, Deacon Isaac, 44. 

Finney, Charles G., evangelist, 
21 


Fitz Hugh, 17. 

Flathers, Thomas, 49. 

Flint, Timothy, referred to, 197. 

Foley, John, 50. 

Foote, John ies 112, 120, 155. 

For the Union, 61. 

Fort Donelson, 146. 

Fort Lafayette, 20. 

Fort Madison Patriot, 89. 

Fort Sumter, 145, 155. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 193. 

Fredonia, referred to, 57. 

“Free and Easy Church,” 80. 

Freedmen’s Bureau, 167. 

French Revolution, referred to, 
13. 

Frontier, trans-Mississippi, 27, 
31, 32; plea for the West, 36; 
discouragements, 70, 101; cab- 
ins, 75, 186; food, 74; emi- 
grants described, 122-123; 
population of, 122; slavery on, 
148-149; democracy of, 213. 

Fugitive Slave Law, 153, 154. 

Fultz, F. M., 208. 


Galena, Illinois, 42, 52, 55, 66; 
cholera in, 130. 

Galesburg, Ilinois, 39, 94. 

Gay, E. E., 91, 120. 


Gaylord, Rev. Reuben, at ordin- 
ation, 44-45; moderator, 58; at 
installation, 100; on colleges, 
124-125; Towa College, 125-126; 
as “scout,” 213; patriarch, 214. 

General Congregational Associ- 
ation of Iowa, 57, 92, 149. 

Georgia Military Institute, 165. 


German Evangelical Church, 
107. 

German Evangelical Zion 
Church, 107. 


Germans, migrations of, 106; de- 
scribed, 107; Lutherans, 107; 
cholera, 131, 132. 

Gibson girls, 187. 

Gilbert, S. P., 200. 

Gold, discovery of, 108. 

“Golden Watch,” at the sign of 
the, 42, 

Goodenow, John E., 47. 

Graham, James, 18. 

Granger, Charles, 44, 

Grant, Gen. U. S., 177. 

Great Lakes, the, 37. 

Great Rebellion in the Light of 
Christianity, The, 161-162. 
Great Stone Face, the, referred 

to, 30. 

Great Western, 26. 

Greeley, Horace, 144. 

Gridley, Samuel, 31. 

Grimes, James W., marriage, 
101; conversations ‘of, 144-145; 
library, 173-174; death, 176; 
referred to, 195. 

Grimes Opera House, 178. 

Grinnell, referred to, 200. 

Grinnell College, 129, 210, 211. 

Grinnell, J. B., 128. 

Guadalupe Hidalgo, treaty of, 
tie, 


Guidebook, Newall’s, 45. 

Guild, the ’ Mary Salter, organ- 
ized, 204. 

Guilt of Slavery, Cheever’s, 139. 

Gulliver, Rev. J. P., 172. 


Hall, Jonathan C., 57. 
Hall, Prescott, lawyer, 21. 
Hammond, William B., 31. 
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Harvard University, 27. 
Hawk-Eye and Iowa Patriot, 42. 
Haymarket Riots, 185. 

Hedge, Thomas, 155, 181, 220. 

Heil, Casper, 108. 

Henn, Bernhart, 220. 

Henry VI, referred to, 13. 

Herron, Rev. George D., 188, 
189. 

Hicks, Rev. W. H., 157. 

Hill, Rev. James J., correspon- 
dence of, 34; speaker, 35; la- 
bours, 71; characterized, 72; 
donations of, 125; death, 175; 
referred to, 220. 

Hill, Rev. James L., 220. 

Hitchcock, Rev. A. B., 46, 49. 

Hodges, Stephen and William, 
hanging of, 104. 

Hoffman, Josiah, lawyer, 21. 

Holbrook, Rev. John C., 55, 107. 

Hone, Philip, quoted, 26, 129, 
147. 

Hopkins Academy, 29. 

Hopkins, Rev. A. T., 36. 

Hudson, Silas A., 135. 

Hutchinson, Rev. Horace, at 
Andover, 29-30; suggests the 
West, 32; correspondence by, 
34; speaker, 35; referred to, 36, 
72, 213, 214; ordained, 44; to 
Burlington, 45; labours, 71; 
ill-health, 78; death, 84; me- 
morial to, 93; Iowa College, 
125; quoted, 173; grave of, 210. 

Hymn Book of the Church in 
Burlington, 171. 


Illinois Band,.the, 212. 

Illinois Patriot, 88-89. 

Illinois, State of, 27. 

Immigration, into Iowa, 121-124; 
see emigrants; frontier. 

Impending Crisis, Helper’s, 139. 

Index Rerum, 24-25. 

“India Rubber Church,” 
ferred to, 80. 

Indian tribes, 25. 

Indiana, State of, 27. 

Iowa Anti-Slavery Society, 148. 

Iowa Association, 121, 126. 


re= 


Iowa City, college at, 128; de- 
scription of, 59-60; Old Capi- 
tol, 59-60, 221; referred to, 59. 

Iowa College, admission re- 
quirements, 127; change of 
name, 128-129; donations, 125, 
128, 133; incorporated, 125; en- 
rollment, 128; faculty, 126; 
funds, 128; location, 126; 
Mackintire on, 126-127; plan- 
ned, 125; removal, 128; Sal- 
ter’s interest, 128; trustees, 
127-128; tuition, 127. 

Iowa, journey’s end, 122. 

Iowa River, 83. 

Iowa, State University of, 171. 

Iowa Territorial Gazette, 42. 

Iowa, Territory of, 27, 31. 

Iowa: The First Free State in 
the Louisiana Purchase, 205- 
206. 

Irving, Washington, quoted, 26. 


Jacksonville College, 30, 36, 212. 
Jacksonville, Illinois, 88. 
Jefferson, Joseph, quoted, 83-84. 
Jefferson, Thomas, 193, 198, 205. 
Johnston, S., school of, 21. 
Jones, Wesley, 42. 


Kansas, 138. 

Kansas-Nebraska Act, 154, 

Kendall, Amos, 114, 

Keokuk, Chief, 202. 

Keokuk Whig, quoted, 124. 

Keosauqua, 43. 

Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, re- 
ferred to, 153. 

Kipling, Rudyard, parodied, 196. 

Kirkpatrick, Joseph S., 63-64. 

Knox College, 66, 94, 172. 

Koestner, Charles, 108. 


Labor, rights of, 183. 

Laight Street Presbyterian 
Church, 21. 

Land, significance of, 52; dis- 
putes, 53; sales, 53; claim as- 
sociations, 53. 

Lane, Rev. Daniel, librarian, 30; 
declares himself, 32; leader, 
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34; speaker, 35; goes West, 36; 
route, 39; to Keosauqua, 45; 
at Brighton, 58; characterized, 
72; in Dubuque, 93; referred 
to, 125, 213; professor, 128; re- 
ceives cane, 210. 

Lane Theological Seminary, 60. 

Latter Day Saints, see Mormons. 

Laurence, William Beach, 20. 

Laussat, N., 197. 

Lead mines, 42, 

Lee, Robert E., 41. 

Leffler, Shepherd, 59. 

Leonard, Rev. Abner, 98, 137. 

Leonard, Mr. and Mrs. Bradford, 
138, 

Leonard, David, 98. 

Leonard, Isaac, 138. 

Leonard, Mrs. Mary S., 204. 

Letters of Ada R. Parker, 171. 

Lewelling, William, 59. 

Lewis and Clark, 197. 

Library, Burlington, dedication 
of, 193; trustees’ statement, 


209. 
Life of James W. Grimes, 176. 
Life Let Us Cherish, 39. 
Lincoln, Abraham, 156, 167, 168, 
207. 

_Livermore, Zalmon, 47. 
Lockwood, Allen, 158. 
London, 67. 

London, England, 14. 
Loras, Bishop Mathias, 70. 

Lorrain, Miss Octavia W., 101. 
Louisiana Purchase, 197. 
Loving and Praising God, 64. 
Low, Daniel, lawyer, 21. 
Lucas, Samuel, 58. 

Lucas, Robert, 180. 

Lympherian Debating Society, 

oon 


McCloy, Joseph, mill of, 46; 
drinking by, 51. 

McCloy, Mrs. Joseph, 75. 

McCormick reaper, invention of, 
17. 

McCosh, Andrew K., 185. 


Mace, Joseph and Mary, 15. 
Mackinaw, description of, 69. 


Mackintire, Eliab Parker, mer- 
chant, 95; on California, 108; 
advice of, 111; donates bell, 
128; characterized, 149-152; on 
ea War, 151; referred to, 

56. 

Mackintire, Mrs. Eliab Parker, 
gifts of, 111-112; death, 144. 

Madoulet, Rev. J. B., 107. 

Magoun, Rev. George F., 129. 

Mail, to Maquoketa, 65; service, 
112-113. 

Maquoketa, trip to, 46; descrip- 
tion of, 47-48, 74-75; temper- 
ance society, 61; caves, 64-65; 
academy, 71; referred to, 128. 

Maquoketa River, 47, 65; forks 
of, 73, 77, 214. 

Marion Hall, 135, 171. 

Marsh, Rev. R. L., 188. 

Martineau, Harriet, quoted, 37. 

Martinsburg, Indiana, 60. 

Mary and Harriet, 13, 17. 

Mason, Lowell, composer, 64. ~ 

Mayer, Louis, painter, 200. 

Mazzuchelli, Father Samuel 
Charles, 213. 

Memoirs of Joseph W. Pickett, 
177. 

Mermaid, 104. 

Mexican War, referred to, 94, 
112, 151, 158. 

Millsass, Mr., referred to, 50. 

Mineral Point, Wisconsin, 54, 55. 

Ministry, training for, 28. 

Mississippi River, crossed, 31; 
plea for the West, 36; farmer 
near, 39; touches Illinois, 39; 
lowlands described, 39-40; 
Salter comments on, 40; three 
cheers for, 40; ferry schedule, 
40-41; channel improvements, 
41; steamboats, 42, 67; storm 
on, 56; fare on, 85; scenery of, 
85, 92; noises on, 85; room 
overlooks, 88; commerce of, 
90, 109-110; bell, 92, 94; West- 
ern boat, 92; freight rates, 96; 
excursions, 104, 136; Nauvoo 
on, 105; route of Germans, 
106; settlers on, 121, 124; ferry 
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accident, 123; arrival of rail- 
road, 135; Burlington on, 170. 

Mitchell, Mrs. D. M., 66. 

Monroe, James, 218. 

Monticello, Illinois, 44. 

Montpelier Academy, 29. 

Moore, Henry, 42. 

“Moral and Spiritual Reform 

Society,” 80. 

Mormons, referred to, 89, 101; 
en route West, 103-104; Book 
of, 105; camp fire of, 192; mis- 
sionaries, 105; Nauvoo, 105- 
106; tabernacle, 192. 

Morris, George P., author, 26. 

Morse, Samuel, 114, 

Morse, Anthony S., 150. 

Morse’s magnetic wire, 26. 

Mt. Pleasant, 45. 

Mozart Hall, 144. 

Muscatine, 31, 83, 203. 

Mystic Isle, The, 61. 


Nation, Carrie, 102. 

National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches, 191, 

Nauvoo, Illinois, referred to, 44; 
description of, 105-106. 

Nealley, Miss Elizabeth S., 101. 

Neuville, de, 20. 

New Brazil, 42. 

New Castle, 15. 

New Orleans, 68. 

New Purchase, 104. 

New York City, description of, 
19-20; cholera in, 129. 

New York Courier, 88. 

New York Evening Post, 25. 

New York House, 38. 

New York Observer, 153. 

Niagara Falls, 37. 

Niblo’s Saloon, 147, 154. 

Nims, Eliel, 74. 

Nootka Sound, 13. 

Norfolk, England, 14, 

Northampton, England, 14. 

North American Review, 153. 

North British, 113. 

North Hill School, 144, 181. 

Northern Iowa Association, 49, 
60. 


Norwich, sheriff of, 14. 


Obe, Peter and Elizabeth, 15. 
Ogden, David B., lawyer, 21. 
Old Zion Church, 43. 
Oregon, road to, 106. 
Orthodoxy, problem of, 51. 
Osborne, Rev. Naboth, 188. 
Ottumwa, 121. 


Pacific, 13. 

Palmer, Luke, 155, 200. 

Panic of 1837, 17. 

Park Theatre, 26. 

Parker, Ada R., 171, 195, 

Parkman-Webster murder, re- 
ferred to, 105. 

Parsons, C. B., 91. 

Parvin, Theodore S., 180, 193. 

Pawtucket Academy, 29. 

Pepperrell Association, 198, 

Pepperrell, William, 198. 

Perkins, Solomon, 180. 

Phillips Academy, 16. 

Phillips, Wendell, 168. 

Philomethian Literary Society, 
22, 148. 

Pickett, Rev. Joseph W., 158, 
164, 195. 

Pierce, Dr. George E., 34. 

Pietzsch, Alexander, 108, 

Plan of Union, 49, 212. 

Polk, James K., 151. 

Pontiac, conspiracy of, 16. 

Post, Prof. Truman N., 36, 100, 
207. 

Potosi, Wisconsin, 54. 

Poverty, frontier, 75. 

Pratt, Parley P., party of, 

Price, M. M., 128. 

Puritanism, 30. 


104. 


Quincy, Illinois, cholera in, 130. 


Railroads, 135-136. 

Rand, E. D., 120. 

Ransom, Dr. S. S., referred to, 
85; holds note, 108; donation 
by, 111; piety of, 120; disci- 
plined, 138. 

Ransom, Mrs. S. S., 98. 
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Reconstruction, 168-169. 
orks Rev. Julius A., 44, 93, 126, 


Roden 91; 117-118; 131-132, 
Remey, William B., 220. 
Revivals, 120, 121. 

Ripley, Rev. Erastus, 30, 35, 128, 


Robbins, Rev. Alden B., sketch 
of, 29; speaker, 35; goes West, 
36: route, 39; to Bloomington, 
45; Northern Iowa Associa- 
tion, 49; referred to, 58, 93, 
126, 213: characterized, fe: 
home of, 83; trustee, 127: at- 
tends reception, 182; conducts 
funeral, 189; attends anniver- 
sary, 190: death, 192; at Mus- 
catine, 203; receives cane, 211. 

Robbins, Ree C.829. 

Robinson, Prof. Edward, 24, 

Rock River, 56. 

Rockford College for Women, 
57. 

Rockwood press, the, 153. 

Roman Catholic Church, 62. 

Ross, William R., pioneer, 180. 

Rye, referred to, 15. 


Sac and Fox Agency, 44, 173. 

Salem, 59. 

Salem, Mass., referred to, 104. 

Salter, Alexander, 45: 

Salter, Amy, 15. 

Salter, Benjamin, brother of 
William, birth, 19; at play, 20- 
21; death, 208: donations by, 
111: in New England, 68; mar- 
riage, 116; on Mexican War, 
151; on slavery, 149, 150; re- 
ferred to, 66, 82, 139, 156. 

Salter, Benjamin, brother of 
Capt. William Frost Salter, 16. 

Salter, Bridget, 14, 

Salter, Charles, brother of Wil- 
liam, 81; in California, 116; 
offers aid, 139; in London, 141; 
death, 208. 

Salter, Charles Frederick, 145. 

Salter’ Family, origin of, 23, 14; 
English branch, 14; Dutch 


branch, 14; Norman-French 
branch, 14; Swedish branch, 


Siiter Fanny, 82, 116. 

Salter, George Benjamin, 145, 

182-183, 200, 

Salter, ‘George Weis: 

Salter, Henry, 14. 

Salter, Capt. John, 13. 

Salter, John, mariner, 13, 15. 

Salter, John, of Norwich, 14, 

Salter, John, son of Richard, 16. 

Salter, Lord William, 14. 

Salter, Matthew, 14. 

Salter, Mary, 66, 116, 208. 

Salter, Mary Ann Mackintire, 
(Mrs. William), thoughts of, 
66; verse by, 76; receives let- 
ter, 81-82; marriage, 95; 
sketch of, "95: quoted, 152: 
death, 189: founder, 204. 

Salter, Mary Elizabeth, 19, 

Salter, Mary Ewen, 18. 

Salter, Mary Tufts, 136, 143, 144, 
158, 167. 

Salter Memorial House, 221. 

Salter, Richard, 15. 

Salter School, '220. 

Salter, Sumner, 140, 143, 183. 

Salter, Capt. Titus, 15, 16. 

Salter, trade of, 16. 

Salter, Walter, of Norfolk, 14. 

Salter, Walter le, 14, 

Salter, Rev. William, ancestors, 
13- 19: birth, 19; as a child, 20: 
schooling, 91; church atten- 
dance, 21; visits courts, 21; 
at university, Ze member of 
Philomethian Literary Soci- 
ety, 22; early verse by, 23; at 
South Norwalk Academy, 23, 
24; at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, 24-25; defines religion, 
25; Andover, 27, 28-32; west- 
ward plans, 33- 34: commence- 
ment speech, 35; leaves for 
Iowa, 36; Buffalo to Chicago, 
Si: Chicago to Burlington, 39- 
40: arrives in Burlington, 41; 
comments upon Mrs. James res 
Edwards, 43; ordained, 44; to 
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Jackson County, 45; first Iowa 
sermon, 49; description of, 49- 
50, 181, 187: offered Potosi va- 
cancy, 54; solicits for church, 
59; and “horses, 62-63; de- 
scribes Maquoketa caves, 64- 
65; returns East, 66-67; ‘sub- 
ject of his ministry, 67: pro- 
poses marriage, 68; returns to 
Iowa, 68; builds first home, 
73- 74: salary, 74, 109, 111, 134; 
verse of, 76, 77; trip to Bur- 
lington, 83- 84; farewell sermon, 
86-87; called to Burlington 
parish, 85; rents house, 91-92; 
fever and. ague, 94; marriage, 
95; installed, 100; visits Nau- 
voo, 105; death of father, 116; 
birth of daughter, 117; ill- 
health, 117-118; trustee, 127, 
181, 209; buries cholera "dead, 
131: conducts James G. Ed- 
wards’ funeral, 132-133; de- 
scription of home, 136- 137; 
birth of sons, 136, 137, 145; 
slavery views, 139; European 
trip, 140-143; hears Webster, 
147; on freedom, 148; on Mex- 
ican War, 152; in ‘the field, 
163-167; receives degree, 171; 
on labor, 183-185; resignation, 
188; fiftieth anniversary, 190; 
delegate, 191; and children, 
190-191; description of study, 
195; portrait of, 200; death, 
209- 210; aids Turner, aise 
characterized, 219, 220. 

Salter, William Frost, master 
and captain, died, 1849, 13, 16, 
17, 19. 

Salter, William Frost, seaman, 
1917, do) 

Salter, William Mackintire, 
birth, 136; as child, 137; letter 
to, 140; skating, 144: philos- 
opher, 182, 35> at unveiling, 


200. 
Salter’s Island, 15. 
Salt Lake City, 192. 
San Juan, 196. 
Saxon, Enoch, 165. 


ssi Friedrich Wilhelm, 

Sailer Frederick, 107-108. 

Schools, Maquoketa, 61-62; 
Catholic, 70; Burlington, 144, 
208. 

Scott, Rev. E. M., 42. 

Scott, Rev. James | Ras 8 

Scott, Gen. Winfield, 152. 

Second Jowa Infantry, 146. 

“Selter,” see Salter, 

Seward, Sec. William H., 145. 

Shackford, Albert S., letter of, 
79; secretary, 81; relatives, 82; 
referred to, 85; ’slavery, 148, 

Shackford, Rev. C. Ci50: 

Shaw, J ohn, referred to, 46; 
characterized, 47; son’s death, 
69; land, 73, 85-86. 

Shaw, Mrs. Sophia, 182. 

Shawmut, WeSe 0 1d! 

Shedd, Dr. Curtis, 157. 

Sheldon, Mrs, Ruth, 98. 

Sherman, Gov. Buren R., 179. 

Shoals, Isle Of 13,415; 

Shok- ko-kon, 41, 

Shockoquon, 104. 

Sind, Mrs., referred to, 50. 

Sirius, 26. 

Sixty Years, 206, 218. 

Slavery, committee on, 58; 
Methodist Church, 59; Baptist 
Church, 59; Episcopal Church, 
59; Iowa Anti-Slavery Society, 
59: rebuked, 93; Salter views 
of, 139. 

“Slavery Sermon, The,” 155, 

Smith, Jr., Major Jeremiah, 41, 
208. 

Smith, Joseph, widow of, 105. 

Smyth, Wm., 155. 

Society of Colonial Wars, 198. 

Society of Inquiry, 34. 

Society for the Promotion of 
Collegiate and Theological 
Education in the West, 212. 

Solon, 45. 

“Solter,” see Salter. 

Songs of the War, 61. 

Sons of Temperance, 103. 

South Norwalk Academy, 23, 24. 
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Spanish-American War, 192. 

Sparks, Ellery, 166. 

Spaulding, Alonzo, 74. 

Spaulding, Rev. Benjamin A., 
sketch of, 29, 207; speaker, 35; 
goes West, 36; ordained, 44; to 
Old Indian Agency, 45; re- 
ferred to, 58, 93, 125, 213; de- 
livers charge, 100; revivals, 
121; death, 173; receives cane, 
210. 

Spofford, Ainsworth R., 174. 

Springer, Francis, 200. 

Springer, Frank, 200. 

St. Ethelred, church of, 14. 

St. Louis, cholera in, 130. 

St. Louis Oak, 42. 

St. Mark, words of, 212. 

St. Paul, words of, 18. 

St. Vrain, Felix, 50. 

Stagecoach, description of, 113. 

Stamp Act, 16. 

Star Island, 15. 

Starr, Henry W., referred to, 
85, 174, 

Starr, William H., 84, 98, 138. 

State of Deseret, 192. 

Storrs, Rev. Sylvester Dana, 138. 

Stowe, Prof. Calvin E., 24. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 153. 

Street, Jr., Aaron, 59. 

Street, Gen. Joseph M., grave of, 
44, 

Studies in Matthew, 177. 

Sturtevant, Rev. Julian M., 32, 
212. 

“Suckers,” 38. 

Sugar Act, 16. 

Swedenborgians, 80. 


Tabor College, 181. 

Taft, William Howard, 41, 218. 

Taylor, Dr. James, 210. 

Taylor, J. H., 134. 

Taylor, Rev. Landon, 214. 

Taylor, “Old Zack,” 112, 

Telegraph, beginning of, 114-116. 

Temperance, cause of, 61, 93, 
102-103; societies, 102. 

Tempest, 92. 

Temple, George, 220. 


Tennessee River, 164. 
There'll be a Hot Time in the 
Old Town To-night, 192. 
ae of Iowa, population of, 
7 


Thompson, W. A., 44. 

Tipton, 45. 

Tontine Coffee House, 88. 

Tottengen Church, 14. 

Troy, 44. 

Tufts, Deborah, 128. 

Turkey Creek, 63. 

Turner, Rev. Asa, urges mi- 
gration, 31-32; sends advice, 
33; at Burlington, 39; prayer 
by, 45, 172; referred to, 58, 
207; enthusiastic worker, 92; 
at installation, 101; revivals, 
121; in New York, 125; death, 
181; as “scout,” 213. 

Turner, Rev. Edwin B., early 
life, 30; Salter’s friend, 30; 
speaker, 35; goes West, 36; 
guards baggage, 41; in Bur- 
lington, 43; ordained, 44; to 
Jones County, 45; at Northern 
Iowa Association, 49; religious 
newspaper, 58; parish, 60; fi- 
ancée, 67; characterized, 72; 
recommends Salter, 79; in 
Dubuque, 93; slavery, 148; 
death, 192; referred to, 213. 

Twenty-fifth Iowa Infantry, 157. 

Tyler, John, 41, 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 153. 

Underground railway, 157. 

Union Theological Seminary, 
24-25, 29, 44. 

Unitarians, 80. 

United States Christian Com- 
mission, 158-160. 

United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion, 158, 165. 

Universalisis, 80. 

University of the City of New 

York, 24, 44, 68, 148. 

Unterkirchers, the, 108. 

Upham, Joseph, 89. 

Van Buren, Martin, 112. 

Van Cleef, George S., 28. 
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Van Dolan, Mrs., 50. 

Van Horn, Mrs. Eliza, 51, 
Vera Cruz, 152. 

Vermont, University of, 29, 
Victory No. 33, gunboat, 167. 
Virgil, Margaret Spencer, 191. 


Wagons, emigrant, in Chicago, 
38; linchpin, 53; canvas-cov- 
ered, 121; with household 
goods, 122; heavy, 130; cov- 
ered, 219. 

Wallbridge, William M., 42. 

Wapello, grave of, 44. 

Warren, Fitz Henry, 98, 100. 

Warren, Capt. W. A., 164. 

Warsaw, Illinois, 44. 

Washington, George, referred to, 
20, 51, 193. 

Washington, Iowa, 57. 

Webster, Daniel, referred to, 20, 
30, 147, 154, 184. 

West Indian trade, 15, 

Western Hotel, 38. 

Western Observer, 88, 

Western Reserve College, 34. 

Westminster, referred to, 113. 

Westward migrations, 26-27. 


Whiskey, described in verse, 
103. 

White, Rev. Frank N., 188, 190, 
219. 

White, S. S., 41. 


Whitehead, David, 131. 
Whooping cough, 70. 
Wickham, Isaac, 166. 
Williams, Judge Joseph, 57. 
Windsor, Jno. H., 128. 
Windsor, William, 128, 
Winthrop Church, 128. 
Wisconsin, Territory of, 42. 
Wittenmyer, Mrs. Annie, 165. 
Woods, Joel, 48. 

Woods, Dr. Leonard, 28-29. 
Woods, Rev. W. W., 60, 
Worcester Insane Asylum, 44. 
Words of Life for 1905, 205. 


Yale Band, 32. 

Yale Divinity School, 212. 

Yale Theological Seminary, 44. 

Yale University, 31. 

Yankee Doodle, 39; British par- 
ody, 52. 

Yellow Springs, 31. 

Young, Brigham, 103-104, 105. 
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